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PREFACE, 


Having, for several cogent reasons, 
come to the resolution of re-publishing all 
my Works, now out of print, in a more 
convenient portable shape than they enjoy¬ 
ed before, I have condensed the most use¬ 
ful as much as possible, that neither their 
bulk nor price may in future deter people, 
proceeding to India, from purchasing or 
studying the formidable and various publi¬ 
cations that mine have been, for a number 
of years past, in the more conciliating form 
they will henceforth assume. The present 
Volume, which is the First of the intended 
series, being most essential for beginners of 
the oriental languages, I have thought pro¬ 
per to publish it before the Second, which 
may yet be a month or two in the Press, 
though I must refer to that number for 
the whole of the information, directions, 
and advice immediately connected with the 
future health, fame, happiness, and fortune, 
of young men destined to the civil, milita- 
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ry, naval, commercial, medical, legal,, cleri¬ 
cal, and other departments in British India, 
which I have long been collecting for their 
benefit. This is a subject so important and 
distinct, that it will appear to more advan¬ 
tage by itself, than if blended here with 
other matters, more properly belonging to 
the general Preface, in a literary point of 
view only, of the whole subsequent Vo¬ 
lumes. 

Nothing can be so discouraging to the 
student of a living language in India, as 
the chance of being, by future proficiency 
therein, under the disagreeable necessity of 
unlearning whatever pronunciation or les¬ 
sons he may have acquired at the outset of 
his oriental career. Few of my readers, 
who are in the smallest degree acquainted 
with Indian affairs, need now be apprized, 
that they will be exposed to the irksome 
situation I have just stated, provided they 
still prefer to this Volume, tire inaccurate 
and inadequate performances of my prede¬ 
cessors, as their guides to the Hindoostanee 
tongue. To them we may apply the fol¬ 
lowing lines with great propriety : 

Aut inerl.es, aut insani, aut quibus egcstas imperat, 

Qui sibi semitara non sapiunt, alteri raonstrant viam. 
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That it is equally easy to learn at first the 
polished and grammatical style of any 
s£>eech, as it can be to acquire its corrupt 
and barbarous idiom, is a fact which will 
stand the test of every person’s experience 
through all quarters of the globe, and in 
none more satisfactorily, than among the 
various nations of Hindoostan. It is true, 
that such a jargon as the intelligent writer 
quoted hereafter mentions, may be acquir¬ 
ed very imperceptibly, though in reality the 
trouble is not less in doing this, than the 
small portion of manly exertion which is 
requisite, when properly directed, to attain 
so useful an object as the Hindoostanee lan¬ 
guage on sound principles ab initio. 

The late philological performance of a Mr 
Lebedeff, who sojourned as a musician for 
some years in India, hath, by its appearance 
a few years ago, stamped a real value on Had¬ 
ley’s labours, for he may now comparative¬ 
ly be termed a Classic in Moorish jargon 
lore, by the acquisition of a second in that 
department, much more pernicious to learn¬ 
ers than the principal ever could have prov¬ 
ed, at any period of his reign. It is a me¬ 
lancholy reflection, that a space of thirty 
or forty years has rather heaped error upon 
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error in the Hindoostanee publications from 
the London Press, than evinced the small¬ 
est tendency to eradicate them entirely. 
The presence of a Hindoostanee Mmnskee, 
even in the metropolis, has apparently pro¬ 
duced as yet no other than the preposterous 
effect of prefixing to the most corrupt dialect 
of that useful language, a Bungalee alpha¬ 
bet; although we are informed in the same 
breath by Hadley’s editors, that there is 
little or no affinity between these two dia¬ 
lects. This, however-, is nothing to the dis¬ 
cordant medley of oriental tongues, pre¬ 
pared by Mr Lebedeff for the instruction 
of his readers, who will find, by a few 
months residence in the East Indies, that 
all their previous labour and pains to ac¬ 
quire its languages by his aid, have proved 
wholly in vain. To obviate as soon as 
possible, to the utmost of my ability, so 
serious and galling a loss of time and mo¬ 
ney to my countrymen on their way to 
India, I have been once m<?re induced to 
devote my leisure hours to their service. 
Having the fullest conviction, that no fu¬ 
ture stage of their progress will afford them 
cause to upbraid me with the charge here 
preferred against other authors, for that ig- 
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norance and incapacity which are still so 
evident in all the successive attempts at a 
grammar of the grand popular speech of 
Hindoostan, I can surely feel no hesitation 
to express my sentiments accordingly. 

Feliciter is sapit qui periculo alieno sapit. 

The experience of my friends, as well as 
my own observations, hath fully convinced 
me, that in the acquisition of oriental lan¬ 
guages, we cannot, at starting, sufficiently 
shorten and smooth the road to the most use¬ 
ful of the whole; I have therefore submitted 
this abstract to the suffrages of an indulgent 
Public, but with no intention of entering 
the lists as an author against Mr Lebedeff, 
or any such writers, whatever I may do 
with more creditable opponents. That 
there are many very respectable individu¬ 
als, whose stay is too transitory, or whose 
duties are too laborious and important in 
India, to admit of other than desultory 
study, is a truth which every one must al¬ 
low, as well as the necessity for such persons 
still possessing a certain knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee or current tongue. For peo¬ 
ple in either of these predicaments, I may 
safely recommend these sheets, as they de- 
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viate very little from the grammatical rules 
observed in my larger Works, could they 
even obtain those that are every day grow¬ 
ing out of print, which many persons can¬ 
not always refer to or employ. •This ad¬ 
vice is ollered in the conviction, that the 
present introduction is on the whole much 
easier and plainer than any thing yet pub¬ 
lished on the colloquial speech of India. 

Practical utility has been the great object 
of my labours, and this has so completely 
engrossed my attention and time, that no 
leisure has yet been afforded me to dive 
deep in the literature of the East. The 
little I have acquired, has, however, taught 
me to expect much less solid information 
from that quarter than most people, in all 
the great and useful sciences of life, which 
have in fact been cultivated with much 
greater avidity, taste, candour, and judg¬ 
ment, in our own vernacular speech, than 
they have ever yet experienced in the most 
learned languages of the eastern world ; to 
which our western hemisphere is now as 
superior in the best and fin«st arts of peace, 
as it has ever proved in the more formi¬ 
dable energies of war. 
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For tlie tautology unavoidable in a book 
that is intended to supply the want of a 
li«sng instructor, whose whole business is 
repetition, little excuse can be expected, 
when the reader recollects, that he may re¬ 
quire even some more of it before he can 
well remember many essential points in 
these sheets. 

• 

To insert the oriental letters in a scheme 
like this, would at once defeat the very 
object of so small a performance, and ren¬ 
der it nearly as discouraging, from the in¬ 
tricacy of its character, as a complete 
Hindoostanee Grammar has hitherto been 
deemed tremendous by its bulk alone. 
When we advert to the rude state of 
oriental types even at this day, and to the 
great incorrectness from points dropping 
out, and letters often losing their heads or 
tails in the press, after the whole has been 
carefully adjusted from two or three revi- 
sals, we should almost prefer our own let¬ 
ters to all others, for the dissemination and 
# 

easy acquirement of the Hindoostanee, a- 
mong ourselves at least. This mode applies 
more especially in the grammatical depart¬ 
ment of that most useful language, the ety¬ 
mology and construction of which are muc 
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more evident and striking to us in the Ro¬ 
man, than in any other character. After 
the most ample experience in the applica¬ 
tion of the Roman alphabet, to no less than 
six oriental languages in the Polyglot trans¬ 
lation of Esop’s Fables, I have at last ven¬ 
tured to submit, what I conceive my ne plus 
ultra of Hindee-Roman orthography, in the 
following sheets, to the inspection of a 
candid Public, as I have greatly improved 
on the various ways of discriminating those 
letters which have the same sound under 
different forms; still I can hardly alter 
any part of the general system of orthoepy 
and orthography for the better in other 
respects. Although the Nagree alphabet, 
peculiar to the Hindoos, have the vowel y, 
as well as ourselves, in the form of a sim¬ 
ple letter, representing a compound sound, 
I have been tempted at last, for the sake 
of perfect uniformity, to express it always 
by ue or ui, in sue, sui, for sy, 100 \ for the 
diphthong uo even is also as simple a Nagree 
1 ' ‘ ;r in suo, 100, likewise. This, in fact, 
latterly the only inconsistent part of 
* scheme, which I have been able to 
t :over, after the minutest care and atten- 
- a to the subject. At first the writing 
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myn, tyn, liv,. myl, and other common 
words, muen, tuen, hue, muel, may prove 
aSittle troublesome and uncouth to the 
learner, but this, as we proceed in our ca¬ 
reer in the oriental languages, will be rea¬ 
dily accounted lor, as one of the unavoid¬ 
able results of comparative perfection and 
improvement, which are not A ery compa¬ 
tible with the former inconvenient’y of 
using y, in the double capacity of a vowel 
and consonant. The person who can con¬ 
ceive that ou or uo, in sound, round, huol, 
muol, suo, is a diphthong, which expresses 
the sound of both its component vowels 
partially together, can be at no loss to com¬ 
prehend how ( huo ) and why ( Ivwue ) ue is 
equivalent to y in ( drue ) dry, ckc. more 
especially if he will, in both diphthongs, 
consider u as a short a, and o, e, as sounds 
which, in the order I have assigned them, 
oscillate according to particular circumstan¬ 
ces, from u to a, a; o, to oo, oo ; and from 
e to i, ee : thu.^, suo, sao, suoo, sum, suw, 
to an Indian ear, would all express very 
nearly the same diphthongal sound as our 
word for the animal called a sow. In 
like manner, la,e, lai, lue, lui, lu.ee, luy, 

c ■ 
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Ie,ee, paste, among them, would hardly be 
discriminated from our words, lie, lye, ly. 

The common changes and corruptions 
of a,o, ja,o, gao, rao, ha,e, a ( e, ue, tipa.ee, 
sipahee, duhee, da,ee, bliuoo, and many 
more, to ow, jow, ga,e, gow, cow, row, rae, 
py, y, roy, teapoy, seapoy, die, bhow, &c. 
will afford some useful information about 
the above diphthongs, and help, with this 
part of the system of oriental orthography 
analytically considered, to establish the ac¬ 
curacy of the uo and ue, now finally adopt¬ 
ed to express such sounds. By doing this, 
I am aware it will be observed, that ou 
and y, prirna facie, were self-evident to an 
English reader, which uo, ue, cannot of 
course be. In reply it may be safely alleg¬ 
ed, that ou was in general mistaken for oo, 
particularly by French scholars, and y either 
treated like the i of imp, or as a mere conso¬ 
nant, by those who would not previously 
consult my scheme of the alphabet. To 
make any thing of either uo or ue, people 
must now refer to the system itself, in pages 
5, 4, &c. which, if they will not do, their 
rndolence and apathy necessarily exclude 
them from the benefit of my labours, as 

_ / 
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well as from all the reasoning I have had 
recourse to on the present subject. 

Miow far I have reached perfection, in 
this new and last attempt to attain it, would 
be presumptuous in me to affirm, though 
I may safely allege, that if persevering di¬ 
ligence in the cultivation of any human 
art ever entitled a mortal to arrive at so 
enviable a height in it, few men have the 
claims 1 possess to be perfect in this branch 
of Hindoostanee philology at least. If 
twenty-two years progressive improvement 
in this alone, crowned at last with an ex¬ 
periment upon no less than six oriental 
languages, for the express purpose of self- 
conviction, do not qualify me to decide 
with more precision on these matters than 
a casual critic, who may chuse to condemn 
my labours en passant , then indeed have I 
laboured, so hard and so long, in vain. 
Far, however, from conceiving myself in¬ 
fallible, among such quick-sands as the or¬ 
gans of hearing and speech confessedly are, 
I still call on those men who dissent from 
my opinions, to publish and speak out, in 
some way or other, their private sentim* 
that we may have not only a fair he; 
before the tribunal of our literary corn 1 
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wealthy.but that f alse may .'thereby, if pos¬ 
sible, escape, the severe sentences which are 
sometimes passed on me and mv works, My 
very incompetent judges of oriental liter¬ 
ature in general, and of the Hindoostanee 
in particular. . . 


Let such .teach oilier?, who themselves excel, 

.And censure freely who have written well. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 

Ten Cetisurc wrong, for one who writes amiss.. 1, 

On the subject of pronunciation I may 
notice, cn passant, that the derivatives, and 
even the inflexions of yih,; yuh, this, and 
vvtoh, wuh, that, are likewise- liable to fluc¬ 
tuate : thus, yihan, eehan, ihan, yuhan, hi,an, 
here ; wuhaii, wu>han, whan, hoo.au, there ; 
uesa, wuesa, so ; cos, wis. -One would be 
induced from the last example to. believe, 
that these pronouns were originally yih, wih, 
with yis, wis, as their inflexions; but we can¬ 
not -prosecute the matter further now, as it 
might insensibly mislead us into a wide field 
of;philological speculation. The scholar 
will soon perceive, that those, letters which I 
! ■.«vi ‘ • erto written singly, though double 
Ki i *■< .iginal, are now exhibited correct- 

*y ought in strict propriety to have 
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been long ago, agreeably to my own ob-f 
servations then upon them. . As the Sun- 
skrit, however, drops the.-first aspirate of 
two. aspirated letters coming together, [ 
have done tlie same thing also in words 
like uch-diba, niuk-khee, thut-tha, instead 
of uchhchha, mukhkhec, thuththa. The h\-: 
phen now introduced in such examples, 
is merely to impress the scholar with the 
necessity of laying the requisite stress on 
the first-letter of the two, which could not 
be observed in my former method of ex¬ 
pressing them by one only, and the words 
were consequently very indistinct, nay fre¬ 
quently misunderstood by the natives. The 
true cause of many examples like the above, 
and those which will occur in my Works, 
seems to be the application of a general 
rule to reduplicated consonants, when long 
vowels become short, that what is lost from 
a vowel should so far assist its following 
consonant. Butee, buttee, a candle , cha- 
dur, chuddur, a sheet , chakoo, chukkoo, 
a knife , matec, mittee, murtee, earth, are com¬ 
mon instances in point. 

Infinitives, that in the pristine dialects 
had a in their first syllable, will sometime 
appear in modern speech with the a coa t e 
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ted to u, such as rakhna, pakna, chakhna* 
to have , keep, place , &c. now apparently be¬ 
come rukhna, pukna, to ripen , chukhna/f o 
taste. It is singular enough, that the 
sulmans generally appear in their pronunci¬ 
ation fully to preserve the tushdeed or dou¬ 
bling in ruk-k,ha, chuk-kha, pukka, for 
which there is no other way of accounting 
than to suppose, that both letters, agreeably 
to the rule just mentioned, existed in the 
infinitive, quasi pukkna, rukhkhna; but as 
the natives are not very consistent with 
each other on this head, it may be left for 
future investigation. We have endeavour¬ 
ed of late to exhibit the double letters at 
the end of Arabic radicals, that were not 
expressed before, in order, not only to com¬ 
ply with the rules in that language, but also 
to facilitate the acquisition of these deriva¬ 
tives, mudqooq, hectic; murdood, rejected; 
muhscos, sensible; inuhclood, bounded; hoo- 
qooq, from diqq, rudd, hiss, hud, huqq. 

While the above were written simply 
diq,rud, 8cc. their conversion in the passive 
participle, &c. must have proved much 
r .jj , nazzling to beginners, than it will 
' e ■ in future ; especially to those who 
' . casionally consult the Hindee- Arabic 
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Table in page 413 , &c. with sufficient dili¬ 
gence and attention. Wherever final dou¬ 
ble-letters have not been expressed, this will 
be owing solely to inadvertency at the time, 
for their appearance can do no harm what¬ 
ever, but may produce some good, as illus¬ 
trated above by examples, which could be 
greatly increased were this the proper place 
for them. 

The reversed, or Hindoostanee and Eng¬ 
lish Vocabulary, in the Second Volume, 
will rectify all orthographical omissions or 
deviations iii the First, that may have es¬ 
caped me, while compiling it from my 
other publications; in which the orthoepy 
alone was, and still must be, a matter of 
more moment to the great majority of my 
readers, than accurate spelling ever can be 
in the oriental characters. 

For those readers who may still observe, 
that my present mode of spelling even is 
not always uniform, it may be necessary to 
remark, that a ,careful perusal of pages 33, 
34 , 35, &c. ought to convince them how 
impossible it must be' to confer stability 
and consistency upon subjects,where they 
do not really exist. It is not so much my 
province to determine, whether shurnnr/du. 
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shurmundu, shirmundu, shirmindu, asham¬ 
ed , be the most accurate, as it is my duty 
to give them all at times, were it for. rlo 
other purpose than to demonstrate the 
truth of the rules I have just quoted, and to 
accustom learners to such varieties as they 
will certainly meet with in their travels over 
India. This observation may be extended 
almost ad infinitum , whenever letters are 
so interchangeable as they certainly are in 
the Hindoostanee and other oriental lan¬ 
guages ; whence, khenchna, k,huenchna, 
kbeenchna, to draxv; khoorslied, khoorshu- 
ed, khmrsheed, the sun. I have at times 
been startled myself at the new and strange 
appearance of particular words, but when 
the Mtonshees quoted the authority of ex¬ 
cellent dictionaries for them, acquiescence 
on my part became a matter of course, 
and I trust the intelligent reader will not 
be less reasonable. 

' That there are many scholars in India 
who are deterred from studying the most 
useful and general language of which it can 
bpast, from the apprehension of - the diffi¬ 
culty they must encounter in the attempt, 
i? a truth which few people will controvert, 
though every intelligent man must lament 
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its baneful effects. When we learn, that a 
number of those very individuals are actually 
acquainted with one or more of the most 
classical languages of the East, our wander is 
excited, that they, of all others, should ne¬ 
glect the Hindoostanee, after having pro¬ 
ceeded as Orientalists half way at least, 
before they fairly begin this excellent 
tongue. Our astonishment, however, will 
cease, when we advert to the history of 
man in all ages and climes; because we 
shall every where perceive him so much of 
an imitative animal, in spite of all his boast¬ 
ed reason, that we can easily account for 
the following sentiment from the writers 
of antiquity. 

Oscilante uno, deirnle oscitat ct alter. 

Si juxta claudum habites, subclaudicare disccs. 

Had the last adage not been too fatally 
verified, our general vitious pronunciation 
and ignorance of the Hindoostanee, and of 
many local customs at this period, in both 
the civil and military services, would not 
appear so conspicuous as they must have 
been to every candid enquirer. When a na¬ 
tive teacher or Mconshee strives to conceal 
his total incapacity to teach, or even chm- 

o 
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prehend, the rules of grammar in his verna¬ 
cular speech, and is moreover uncandid 
enough to blame it, instead of his own pride, 
ignorance and stupidity, what can reasona¬ 
bly be expected from foreigners like us, in 
the acquisition and cultivation of their lan¬ 
guage ? Nothing but the general neglect it 
has experienced, until a liberal Patron, wor¬ 
thy of so patriotic a task,, appeared in the 
person of Marquis Wellesley, to give a new 
turn and laudable energy to useful literary 
pursuits in British India. His Lordship’s 
vigorous mind and discriminating charac¬ 
ter would have effectually prevented every 
misrepresentation on this head, had there 
even been men found so fool-hardy as to 
make the attempt under his Government. 
It is saying a great deal for the candour and 
veracity of the community at large, that 
no such people did appear before his Lord- 
ship, when it is considered, that almost eve¬ 
ry gentleman, who might support the cause 
of the Hindoostanee, was liable to this little 
puzzling question—If it be really so useful 
in the official situation you have long fill¬ 
ed, pray why did you not learn this fact 
and the language together many years ago ? 
Fe# men willingly acknowledge the exist- 
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ence of ignorance and error for a series of 
v^ears under such circumstances, as pride, 
prudence, and self-interest, commonly in¬ 
duce most people to conceal every thing of 
this kind as much as possible; although the 
truly wise and good must often perceive the 
force of these sentiments, 

ErraTe est liominis, sed non persistere, stepe 

Optirous est portus, vertere consilium. 


and act accordingly. Even a useful truth 
may, like the sun itself, be suppressed or 
obscured for a time by the clouds of preju¬ 
dice and overwhelming injustice, but the 
hour will come at last, as it has to the 
Hindoostanee, when reason, and fact will 
break forth, as clear as noon-day, to dazzle 
the weak eyes of a few, who still shrink 
from those rays of light, which will expand 
in every direction through the British em¬ 
pire, under the auspices of a wise and libe¬ 
ral Government. The following sheets may 
go very far to .extend a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee among a respectable number 
of the King’s and Company’s civil and mi¬ 
litary servants, at the same time they will 
greatly assist the mere Hindoostanee, in his 
commencement of every other oriental lan- 
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guage. Whoeyer shall have perseverance 
enough to go through this Volume, will. 
I am convinced, acquire some relish for.tfie 
popular speech ol India, and enough ot it 
to carry him much farther in the pursuit of 
Eastern lore, than he at first expected. 

Salim. cst rccurrere quam currcrc male, 

Dimidlum facli, qui cacpil, habet, sapere aude. 


Indeed this idea chiefly prevailed on me 
to prefer the plan I have adopted to many 
others which were suggested, in order to 
prevail on the youth destined to India to 
acquire at least some little knowledge of the 
iiindoostanee. When I once get them as 
far as they may go, with little or no trouble, 
in this publication, 1 shall trust to their own 
candour, good sense and experience to pro¬ 
ceed some steps farther. Should the pre¬ 
sent attempt succeed, as I both vvish and ex¬ 
pect, it may induce me to publish a regular 
series, as already stated, of all my works. 

Th ere are not wanting sopne very warm 
advocates, even among expert Orientalists, 
for an exclusive adoption of the Homan 
letters in all Hindoostanee publications, in¬ 
tended expressly for beginners or for mili¬ 
tary men and others, who wish to learn the 
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languages of the East, rather as acquisitions 
.subservient to the due execution of their 
duty, than as classic accomplishments for 
the improvement of their minds, as men or 
scholars. I shall candidly admit, that my 
own opinion, nearly coincides with the no¬ 
tions of the gentlemen to whom I now al¬ 
lude, and of some learned men, who lately 
proposed to express the Greek, Hebrew, 
German, and other languages by the Roman 
letters (with certain modifications) alone. 
That such a project is practicable, with ma¬ 
ny advantages to the public, I have not. the 
smallest doubt in my own mind ; but how 
far it would be politic or prudent, in a lite¬ 
rary point of view, to substitute the Roman 
toga universally, for the ancient garb of 
those venerable tongues, is a question that, 
may require more consideration than I can 
bestow upon it at present. Many people 
of sound judgment may probably object, 
that learning, like religion, ought not to ap¬ 
pear too destitute of those ornaments and 
forms, which excite that respect ancl admi¬ 
ration at first sight, so conducive afterwards 
to the permanent and benign influence of 
Christianity and literature on the minds of 
men. This is far from being the case, how- 
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ever, with the Hindoostanee, and I shall be 
able to judge from the result of the presenj, 
trial, whether simplicity of character can 
always command success in literary pursuits 
or not. In its application to six oriental 
languages, the candid scholar, by consult¬ 
ing page 49, will have a fair opportunity of 
observing its advantages and defects, as a 
general character, nor will the adept in any 
of these tongues, be now at a loss to expose 
the inefficacy of the Hindoostanee, as an 
introductory acquisition to the rest, provid¬ 
ed any of my translations into them prove 
very incorrect. 

The Roman alphabet, that I have used, 
is fully adequate to express all the various 
oriental sounds, however defective it must 
naturally appear, when two or more letters 
are employed to denote only one sound, 
against which, however, I have at last pro¬ 
posed a remedy, in page 45, that will, in 
general, answer all the purposes of Hindee- 
Roman orthoepigraphy much better than 
the opposers of my system will yet allow. 
As an orthographical index, it certainly 
is more deficient in the Arabic, than in any 
other tongue, for this evident reason, that 
the Arabians, like ourselves, have cherish- 
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cd an orthoepy at variance with ortho¬ 
graphy, or vice versa y which the more phi- 
ldsqphical Hindoo philologers have very 
sparingly done. 

There are two modes of beginning to 
learn a language, the theoretic and practi¬ 
cal, but in my opinion, each has its pecu¬ 
liar advantages. Men advanced in life who 
have many other pursuits, and at the same 
time are general grammarians, ought at 
once to have recourse to practice, and from 
it revert progressively to the theory of the 
language, with much less trouble than they 
otherwise could do. On the contrary, 
young people, or those who are not versed 
in the principles of general grammar, should 
invariably commence with the elementary 
rules, and finish with practice. Analagous 
to these general methods, we may also enu¬ 
merate two, for the study of the oriental 
tongues in particular, with the greatest 
chance of ultimate success. When the pub¬ 
lic are in possession of good Sunskrit and 
Arabic grammars, the sooner a student, 
.who is intended for the East, commences 
these acquisitions as classic languages, the 
greater progress he must afterwards make 
in almost every oriental tongue, when he 
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men may be very profound in oriental 
learning, without having any dexterity or, 
useful knowledge in business ; by wlycn 
alone they can defend the illiterate multi¬ 
tude from the talons of those pedantic cor¬ 
morants, who will otherwise prey on the 
blood and vitals of the great body of the 
people, in all the subordinate offices of our 
Indian empire, and of course clamour much 
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most useful parti of those ornament 
suits for a gentleman and polite scholar in 
the western world, because with some im¬ 
provement in the mode of teaching the 
classics, more may be gained in two years 
than has hitherto been acquired in four. 
The improvement to which I here allude, 
and on which I shall enlarge in the Second 
Volume, is simply to begin every learner 
with a well grounded grammatical know¬ 
ledge of his own mother-tongue, as the most 
rational and easy prelude to adequate pro¬ 
ficiency in the grammar of every other, 
language. 

With such a foundation as that proposed 
above, any youth of ordinary capacity must 
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attention and perseverance on the teacher 
and scholars’ part, for a lew weeks at first, 
which is a small matter, when contrasted 
with the great advantage of speaking intel¬ 
ligibly to the people of India, in their ver¬ 
nacular tongue. 

It is a curious but a real fact, that they 
have added three letters to our alphabet, 
which it does not possess, viz. the harsh d, 
t, r, from their inability to perceive, that 
these letters among us rather approximate 
to the soft series, which alone exists in 
the Persian, than to those hard consonants 
"^agree alphabet that prove so trou- 
ofhceis,^:.. „ ' the acquisition of the 

oi every &escwy\\w.. N \. is found- 

on real grammatical. y\w.v.. . °u- 

since such an acquisition, .15 
now conducted, never afterwards es¬ 
tate against the student’s proficiency ’**'*• 
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men may be very profound in oriental 
learning, without having any dexterity or, 
useful knowledge in business; by which 
alone they can defend the illiterate multi¬ 
tude from the talons of those pedantic cor¬ 
morants, who will otherwise prey on the 
blood and vitals of the great body of the 
people, in all the subordinate offices of our 
Indian empire, and of course clamour much 
against any gentleman condescending to 
learn the vulgar tongue, or deigning to 
converse directly with the common suitors 
in any court of justice. 

It is this colloquial information also, by 
which, in fact, we can with propriety ex¬ 
act that reverence and respect from the 
native officers, between us and our Indian 
subjects, that will effectually restrain them, 
by due awe and subordination to us, from 
plundering and oppressing their own coun¬ 
trymen as they have hitherto, too often 
with impunity, done, in spite of all our for¬ 
mer oriental classic lore. 

t 

In the Grammatical introduction, the 
subject of pronunciation has been adverted . 
to, as one of the most formidable obstacles 
in acquiring the Hindoostanee language,but 
one also which may easily be overcome by 
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attention and perseverance on the teacher 
and scholars’ part, for a tew weeks at first, 
which is a small matter, when contrasted 
with the great advantage of speaking intel¬ 
ligibly to the people of India, in their ver¬ 
nacular tongue. 

It is a curious but a real fact, that they 
have added three letters to our alphabet, 
which it does not possess, viz. the harsh cl, 
t, r, from their inability to perceive, that 
these letters among us rather approximate 
to the soft series, which alone exists in 
the Persian, than to those hard consonants 
in the Nagree alphabet that prove so trou¬ 
blesome to us in the acquisition of the 
Hindoostanee. As this innovation is found ¬ 
ed upon fallacy and misconception en¬ 
tirely, and as it multiplies characters, not 
only unnecessarily, but also with a discor¬ 
dant effect, on words like doctor , captain , 
&c. when incorporated with the Hindoo¬ 
stanee, it would be well if every scholar 
were to set his face against so useless j 
and erroneous a practice. It distorts our 
-names, multiplies and disfigures our let¬ 
ters, for no one good purpose, except to 
prove, that hitherto our literary intercourse 
with the Hindoostanees has been extreme- 
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ly limited, otherwise they could not have 
persisted in this glaring error so long, which,, 
like many more blunders of this nature, 
originates in that general inadvertency of 
the multitude to particular facts, till they 
are properly illustrated and explained by 
individual research. 

That a reversed Hindoostanee Dictiona¬ 
ry would be a valuable acquisition to ori¬ 
ental literature, is sufficiently apparent ; 
but if the students of that language will du¬ 
ly reflect on what follows, such a work is 
not quite so indispensable and essential to 
their progress as many people suppose. In 
the first place, I am just publishing an ex¬ 
tensive reversed Vocabulary in the Second 
Volume, which may generally be of the 
greatest use, when such a Dictionary is re¬ 
quired. In the second place, very few be¬ 
ginners will properly advert to the abso¬ 
lute necessity of learning a sufficient stock 
of words by heart, and to the inference 
that follows such an acquisition. With 
two or three thousand vocables and a com¬ 
petent idea of grammar, every scholar of- 
common industry and penetration possesses 
the means of increasing the amount to any 
number, without consulting a dictionary. 
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The mere exertion, on this plan, gives op - 
portunities of learning words that could not 
otherwise occur; and, what is of far greater 
consequence, the meaning of every word 
thus found out by the student becomes part¬ 
ly a discovery, which is accordingly che¬ 
rished with greater affection in the mind, 
as a creature of his own. That misconcep¬ 
tions will at times occur, nay, that every 
effort to learn the true sense of the word 
will now and then prove abortive, I am 
not so fool-hardy as to deny ; still, every 
body who fairly makes the experiment must 
find, that such an accident will be rare in¬ 
deed, if he will form or select some easy 
sentences in which the vocables under dis¬ 
cussion are used. There cannot be a great 
many useful words in any language, whose 
signification is not in general very evident 
from the tenor of the sentence or speech in 
which they appear. Let us illustrate this 
by two familiar examples, which every in¬ 
telligent reader .may extend, reverse, or mo¬ 
dify, as he pleases. “ When rushk is excit¬ 
ed among scholars, application and profici¬ 
ency will be the result.” “ Every man 
from tu,ussoob conceives his own religion 
the best.” Little philological acumen will 
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be requisite at once to determine, that rushk 
must signify emulation , competition , ambition 
&c. nor can tu,ussoob well be taken here for 
any thing but prejudice , prepossession , &c. 
Granting even, that habit or any other 
meaning strikes the learner first, he can 
easily put it to the test, in one or two more 
sentences, either of his own finding out, 
or if in the East, he can apply to his Moon- 
shee. Under circumstances like the above, 
which the learner may multiply ad libitum , 
let me earnestly entreat of him always to 
refer to the English words in my Vocabu¬ 
lary, that he may conceive right, and in 
all probability this will prove a complete 
confirmation of his own discoveries. I 
have been the more earnest on this head, 
because the spirit of procrastination, which 
is so apt to tetter European energies in a 
warm climate, too often broods with self- 
complacency on the non-existence of a re¬ 
versed Dictionary, as an excellent apology 
for the want of exertion, wherever that evil 
genius takes entire possession of our facul¬ 
ties, and wheedles us from the acquisition- 
of the Hindoostanee or any other useful 
pursuit. The procrastinators who fondly 
hope to make great progress the moment 
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that I reverse my Dictionary, will then be 
*as far removed from activity of mind as 
they, are now, so they may take my word 
tor it, that their progress in Hindoostanee 
will after all be very little advanced by the 
expected Work ; which may nevertheless 
form an early number among my intended 
volumes. 

The directions given in some of my late 
Works, for the. punctuation of sentences in 
the oriental languages, and their division 
into paragraphs or sections, will, I flatter 
myself, pave the way for a new era, in both 
the chirography and typography of the East, 
which have hitherby remained in their pris¬ 
tine state of confusion and obscurity. 1 
have even gone so far as to enforce the 
principle, observed in our printing, which 
preserves words distinct from each other, 
by joining the letters of each as closely as 
possible, and interposing spaces between 
distinct vocables alone. Though the ori¬ 
ental types are not yet too well adapted to 
this great improvement, I have neverthe¬ 
less tried it for the information of the read¬ 
er, to prepare him for this excellent expe¬ 
dient, in all future works, which should in¬ 
variably exhibit every individual word as 
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separate and detached as these appear m 
the books and writings of the western 
world. That the lazy Indians, and their 
more indolent abettors, will declaim against 
this beneficial innovation, is very probable ; 
but a similar outcry has been the concomi¬ 
tant obstruction of every discovery or re¬ 
formation among the sons / of Adam, since 
the creation of the world to the present day; 
I cannot therefore expect more indulgence 
than my predecessors in similar walks of 
improvement and reform, nor shall I feel 
less sanguine of ultimate success than the 
most fortunate of them have done. When 
the practical utility of my labours has had 
time to be diffused among the best judges 
of their merits, I despair not of converting 
those even, who, on a superficial view of 
the subject, would be the first to oppose 
every attempt of the kind. From one re¬ 
flection I cannot avoid deriving the most 
heartfelt satisfaction, and it is this, that if 
my efforts to facilitate the acquisition of 
Hindoostanee, through the medium of an 
improved typographical system, prove suc^ 
cessful, all the oriental languages may, and 
probably will, derive much advantage in 
the same department, which has hitherto 



proved the grand stumbling-block against 
a rapid progress in the eastern tongues, to 
all Europeans who have devoted their time 
to such pursuits. Were those who sojourn 
in India fully aware of the many evils which 
result from a very imperfect knowledge or 
absolute ignorance of the Hindoostanee, we 
would soon perceive an immense number 
of adepts in this most useful speech, even 
in the metropolis of the British Indian em¬ 
pire. Many men there most absurdly con¬ 
ceive, that as the Calcutta Bungalees gene¬ 
rally can chatter a barbarous species of 
English, there is no necessity for a Euro¬ 
pean learning the country languages. No 
mistake can be more fatal than this, be¬ 
cause affairs of the utmost moment to the 
parties concerned are thus entrusted to the 
accidental conception of English by an apa¬ 
thetic native, who too often pretends to 
know a whole sentence in that language, 
when in reality he does not propei'ly com¬ 
prehend one wotd of it. Gentlemen who 
have important transactions to manage with 
the Indians, through the medium of Euro¬ 
peans, ought to weigh this matter well, be¬ 
fore they employ any who have not at least 
a competent acquaintance with Hindoosta- 
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nee or Bungalee, otherwise they must ex¬ 
pect to meet with losses and crosses of the 
worst kind. That dangerous misconcep¬ 
tions, under such circumstances, do not 
more frequently happen to British Indians, 
must rather be attributed to our auspicious 
fortune, than our good management; or to 
that concealment and silence, which fre¬ 
quently prevent disasters of this nature 
from becoming public. The very discord¬ 
ant accounts by both ancient and modem 
travellers, relative to India, may doubtless 
originate in their too frequent ignorance of 
the languages current over the countries 
through which they travel, as historians or 
philosophers ; and to the confidence they 
must, so situated, place in illiterate, stupid, 
or designing interpreters. 

So far front wishing to pamper and con¬ 
firm that mental torpor, to which our coun¬ 
trymen, on their arrival in India, are but 
too promt, from the enervating effects of a 
warm climate, and the still more danger¬ 
ous influence of example, I have strained 
every nerve to obviate its baneful effects, by 
endeavouring to teach every youth there to 
think and act for himself on that import¬ 
ant occasion. That my assertions are true. 
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as fur at least as the Hindoostanee lammaee 

o o 

is concerned, wc may learn from the an¬ 
nals of literature in that country, where, 
strange to tell, the men whose official situa¬ 
tions alone ought to make them proficients 
in the popular tongue, have been, till late¬ 
ly, wMl a very few exceptions, quite igno¬ 
rant of the matter. What is still worse, 
their Indian monitors are doubly interest¬ 
ed in confirming that ignorance, of which 
every native, but those very men, as well 
every person not hoodwinked by mispla¬ 
ced partiality, with so much reason com¬ 
plain. The great experience which I late¬ 
ly enjoyed in this department enables me 
to declare with confidence, that where one 
Mmnshee is to be found either inclined or 
qualified to teach the Hindoostanee on 
grammatical principles, there are ninety- 
nine, with some ability, eager and willing 
to instruct us in the Persian and Arabic 
languages. To counteract such accumu¬ 
lated and growing obstacles to the diffusion 
of the popular speech of Hindoostan, I have 
had recourse to the present publication, 
and I hope with some success. I feel per¬ 
fectly convinced, that the happiness and 
prosperity of the British Indian empire 
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is more intimately connected with our 
general progress in the most useful lan¬ 
guages of India, than our great erudition 
in their learned tongues; and that those are 
the only safe medium, by which we can 
avoid many evils and some delusive errors 
among us, that are founded entirely on a 
misconception of the native character, by 
people under peculiar local attachments, 
not less injurious to them, than to the real 
interests of the British empire, both in Asia 
and Europe. In a country so situated as 
Hindoostan* has long been, it requires very 
little discernment to predict the fatal con¬ 
sequences which must through time ensue 
from the fascinating influence of native fa¬ 
vourites of either sex, when unfortunately 
exerted against the justice, respect, civility, 
and attention, which are due on many oc¬ 
casions to the national rights, spirit, and 
character of the conquerors of India, in the 
persons of individuals in that distant quar¬ 
ter of the globe. The extremes of virtues 
become real vices, and in regions like those 
it is difficult to say, whether oppression or 
too much indulgence be the greatest evil; 
though no one can doubt of a middle path 



being, as in other critical cases, by fur the 
best. 

On the particular theme of eastern pe¬ 
dantry, I have observed so much in page 
295, that it would almost prove a mere re¬ 
petition to state more to the same purpose 
here ; I cannot, however, suppress the fol¬ 
lowing remarks. Although Persian writ¬ 
ings are too often liable to the very same 
misplaced display of Arabic erudition, 
which every person will detect even in the 
best Hindoostanee authors, I have been 
credibly informed, that the present Mo¬ 
narch of Persia is very partial to simplicity 
of style in his epistolary correspondence 
and compositions ; consequently, that the 
modern language of his dominions now in¬ 
clines much more to the ancient Puhluwee, 
than ever it has yet done, since the Moosul- 
mans subjugated that delightful country, 
and its fascinating original tongue. How 
far the present countenance, which the 
Hindoostanee receives from the highest au¬ 
thority now in India, will be equally suc¬ 
cessful in reducing its compositions in fu¬ 
ture to the level of common sense, and the 
comprehension of the people at large, time 
only can tell; and I fondly hope, that the 



hoary sage will not frustrate all my endea¬ 
vours for so desirable an event to the na¬ 
tives of India," as well as ourselves. 

To Persian works composed by the peo¬ 
ple of India, the very same objections may 
be started that actually exist against Hin- 
doostanee compositions executed by Mno- 
sulmans born in Bungalu. To the former, 
the real vernacular speech of Persia must 
be very imperfectly known, and that it has 
a considerable bias to the Puhluwee seems 
pretty evident from many particulars, which 
cannot with propriety be introduced here. 
Writers, under such circumstances, must 
conceal their want of local knowledge be¬ 
neath the splendid cloak of that classic lore 
in which the Qooran is solely composed, 
and as they do not labour under the same 
impediments which naturally check the li¬ 
terati of Europe from similar incroach- 
ments, the blind even may see, that the 
misapplication of oriental erudition is too 
often the genuine offspring of real igno¬ 
rance. I shall illustrate this, I trust, to 
every candid reader’s satisfaction, by the 
following fact: In Hindoostan, the local 
dialects everywhere assimilate so much 
with the pronunciation of the grand popu- 



lar tongue, that numberless Hinduwee 
words pervade the current speech or Hin¬ 
doostanee in. that quarter, which are freely 
used and well understood by the Mtnsul- 
mans as well as Hindoos. In the province 
of Bungalu, the whole phenomena are re¬ 
versed, little or no intermixture of the pro¬ 
vincial dialect can or does take place, con¬ 
sequently Arabic or Persian words must 
supply the want of local terms in that re¬ 
gion. Let any oriental scholar attend 
carefully to the Hindoostanee, spoken in 
the markets by the bulk of the people be¬ 
yond Bhagulpoor, and to that idiom of it 
which is current on the Bungalu side of the 
boundary, for the truth of my doctrines. 
If he find me wrong, and will come for¬ 
wards with his observations and sentiments 
as a gentleman and a scholar, I shall do my 
best to meet him on the same footing, be- 
fore the public tribunal, and I promise, 
when confuted there, to sign my recanta¬ 
tion in the face of all the world. 

I might also venture to extend my opi¬ 
nion even to the Hindoostanee writings, 
under the same limitations and terms, were 
I not conscious that the itch of pedantry 
lias long been the literary epidemic of In- 



dia, which may yet, in spite of every nos¬ 
trum, become more inveterately confirmed 
than ever, and even spread its baneful in¬ 
fluence to the British Isles. 

The persevering efforts which I have 
made to banish all learned lumber from the 
Hindoostanee, will not, at this period, I flat¬ 
ter myself, be misconstrued into any wish 
for the expulsion also of all concord, pro¬ 
priety, accuracy of speech, and pronuncia¬ 
tion, by those men who, not having at first 
acquired the grammar of that language, wise¬ 
ly affect afterwards to undervalue and despise 
it. The absurd and risible blunders that 
inexperienced or foolish scholars must at 
first commit, in their indiscriminate essays 
to speak grammatically to individuals of 
the various tribes and nations scattered over, 
India, as Johnson observes on a similar oc¬ 
casion, “ may for a time furnish folly with 
laughter and harden ignorance in con¬ 
tempt, but useful diligence will at last pre¬ 
vail, and there never can be wanting some 
who distinguish desert.” Should my ex¬ 
posure of Hindoostanee pedantry ever be 
maliciously represented as a hostile attack 
on the learned languages of the East, let 
my enemies carefully peruse the Polyglot 



translation of Esop’s Fables, and then can¬ 
didly declare, how little I merit such cen¬ 
sure,. and how much those very acquisitions 
are esteemed by me, though I have not yet 
made any great progress in them. That 
Arabic and Sunskrit are the grand sources 
of real oriental literature, I never was silly 
enough to deny; on the contrary, I respect 
them in the higher regions of science, as 
they richly deserve. It. is only when these 
pure fountains overflow their natural bounds 
and come sweeping down like a torrent on 
the plains of common language and ordi¬ 
nary discourse, that I take up arms to op¬ 
pose their overwhelming career. I, per¬ 
haps absurdly, conceive that a wide diffu¬ 
sion of profound eastern erudition is nei¬ 
ther very requisite for our general transac¬ 
tions in India, nor that it is on the whole 
so conducive to mental improvement, hap¬ 
piness, and morality, as our own, however 
much I may rejoice to see the British youth 
sufficiently initiated in the grammar, idiom, 
and useful works of all the languages spo¬ 
ken or understood in India. Whoever re¬ 
flects for a moment, that the people who' 
speak their own general language gram¬ 
matically, are invariably understood much 
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belter by the vulgar in each province, than 
those men can comprehend the provincial 
dialects, I fancy he will not hesitate to de¬ 
cide in favour of learning the Hindoosta-. 
nee on sound principles at once. If edu¬ 
cation be essential to the character of a 
gentleman among us, its limits must be 
narrow indeed, when they do not embrace 
a grammatical knowledge of our own 
tongue; then why despise the same crite¬ 
rion in other languages ? Some very 
young students have been absolutely deter¬ 
red from learning the popular language of 
India, by assurances, that neither I nor my 
scholars can make ourselves understood by 
the natives. If those good men, who so 
confidently say so, could only accompany 
my pupils or me, by way of trial, through 
all the intermediate stages of society in 
Hindoostan, I am confident of convincing 
them in person, that they never were more 
mischievously deceived or mistaken in their 
lives, and that to deter others, who cannot 
know better, from a useful pursuit, by fa¬ 
bricated stories of blunders, which never 
existed, is a species of bull-baiting, neither 
very manly nor becoming in any gentle¬ 
man. 
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The Sunskrit being the grand palladium 
of every Hindoo art and science, a know¬ 
ledge of it is indispensible for any person 
who expects to be an adept in the religious 
and civil history of ancient India: On the 
other hand, the Arabic is no less advanta¬ 
geous in all that relates to Mcohummud and 
his followers. 

Youths of extraordinary talents might be 
deputed, at the expence of the state, with 
encouraging allowances, to acquire benefi¬ 
cial arts and profound knowledge abroad, 
in the several w r alks of science, for which 
their various capacities may prove besl 
adapted. 

Men who leave their native homes, mere¬ 
ly in quest of fortune in foreign climes, 
have commonly important duties to per¬ 
form, which allow them little leisure to 
cultivate that knowledge and information 
with sufficient accuracy, which might be 
acquired in every region of the globe, were 
people resident^there with no other official 
avocations. The former class of scholars 
may, with great propriety, be compared to 
simple gleaners in the wide fields of a lite¬ 
rary harvest,'from whom the public can 
expect but a slender stock for the common- 
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wealth of letters; whereas men appointed 
purposely to this duty, must become reapers 
at once, and, to preserve their own charac¬ 
ter, will naturally return loaded with an 
ample supply of literary materials to their 
patrons and employers. In one way, a few 
years will effect more in the service of real 
science and learning, than a century* pos¬ 
sibly can procure by the other, in which 
it must be recollected, that more than half 
of the subsequent time is too often fruit¬ 
lessly spent in forgetting or correcting ali 
the mistakes, generated during the preced¬ 
ing period of desultory research. 

To beginners, who can but ill brook any 
misconception by the natives, when speak¬ 
ing to them, I must observe, that until the 
voice, manner of speaking, or tone of the 
speaker, be a little familiar to a Hindoo- 
stanee hearer, he will not readily compre¬ 
hend what has been said in his own lan¬ 
guage. This frequently affords a momen¬ 
tary triumph to the Jargonists of an audi¬ 
ence, who very sapiently remark, that this 
is the natural consequence of preferring 
grammatical accuracy of speech to their 
usual Jargon. Let no man of sound judg¬ 
ment, however, be terrified by such a bug- 
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'bear, because every Jargonist, eatens pari - 
bus , must be exposed to the very same dis- 
apppintments. Independent of the natural 
stupidity and apathy, which too often dis¬ 
grace the Hindoostanees on such occasions, 
there is a species of low cunning, or na¬ 
tional policy, about many of them, which 
is no less vexatious in its consequences to a 
young scholar. He probably asks a very 
plain, disinterested question, which the na¬ 
tive perfectly comprehends, and could an¬ 
swer immediately. His suspicious temper, 
or guilty conscience, takes the alarm, he 
fears there is something insidious in the in¬ 
terrogation, and, to prepare his mind for 
an evasive or defensive reply, he very adroit¬ 
ly pretends not to have understood the 
speech which was addressed to him. A 
short pause then intervenes, before the ex¬ 
pression can well be repeated, and this ge¬ 
nerally gives the wily native leisure enough 
to recollect, in a guarded answer, his scat¬ 
tered senses, wjiich had been beating every 
bush in the neighbourhood for the anguis 
in herba , that they constantly expect to en¬ 
counter in every query. I appeal to^ the 
careful observer of Asiatic manners, who 
has not yet allowed his private affections en- 
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tirely to mislead his judgment on their 
general character, for the truth of these 
remarks. 

The learned reader will, I suspect, be 
surprised now to meet with oriental com¬ 
position in the Koman character, unless he 
dispassionately considers my reasons for still 
persisting in that practice. I shall there¬ 
fore close this long digression with a re¬ 
mark or two more upon that subject. In¬ 
dependent of the accuracy of pronuncia¬ 
tion, and the competent idea of the inflexion 
and concord of words, which this plan af¬ 
fords to the learner of Hindoostanee, people 
forget, that the whole is a mere extension 
of the alphabetical principles, on which any 
foreign language is necessarily represented 
by our own letters individually to us, as 
the learners of such a tongue. If these 
principles be just originally, the superstruc¬ 
ture upon them cannot be wrong, however 
requisite it may afterwards be to exhibit 
and read languages under their own ap¬ 
propriate symbols. Men who neglect sys¬ 
tem in these matters, at their first outset, 
and, in the true spirit of perverseness, affect 
to despise it ever after, afford very sufficient 
proofs of its value, by the inconsistent and 



ever varying modes they naturally follow, 
when forced to express oriental vocables 
in the Roman character to their readers. 
If the mere view of a strange character 
could alone convey its power to the reader’s 
mind, and thereby confer the faculty of 
just pronunciation on his organs of speech, 
the common inconsiderate outcry against 
my Hindee-Roman System would be well 
founded; and, indeed, as it formerly stood, 
I must allow that one grand objection was 
properly started, viz. that my scholars were 
taught to speak accurately, sometimes at 
the future expence of their oriental spelling. 
The orthoepigraphical plan now followed 
obviates every thing of that nature, and ra¬ 
ther paves the way for, than obstructs the 
acquisition of the oriental alphabets, as they 
become progressively requisite to the stu¬ 
dent, with the advantage of reconciling his 
mind gradually to all the difficulties he must 
afterwards encounter as an eastern scholar, 
which is an object, to most juvenile minds, 
of no small importance. 

- ,In the multitude of counsellors there may 
be safety, when these are duly qualified to 
offer the advice required ; every person, 
therefore, will do well, before he follows 
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any relative to his own application to the 
languages, to ask his advisers to translate 
the following easy sentence in the Hindoo- 
stanee, or popular language : “ Hindee zu- 
ban nmrboot toom seekho to seekho, pur muen 
lie aj tuluk yconhee seekhee hue.” 

If this be readily complied with, by fur¬ 
nishing a translation and analysis in writ¬ 
ing, the beginner ought implicitly to fol¬ 
low the plan his friends may lay down for 
the future prosecution of his studies, other¬ 
wise he should hesitate and advert to the 
fate of the blind leading the blind in any 
pursuit whatever. At a 11 events, my soli¬ 
citude at the very commencement of such 
literary labours is so far pardonable, as I 
honestly wish the tyro should trust neque cae¬ 
cum due cm , neque ament em consultorem , in all 
important matters of this kind. 

Were the learner to task his self every 
day with carefully extracting so many words 
regularly from this volume, into ay neat 
book, he would soon be master of the whole 
by heart; and, by acquiring only those 
words first which occur progressively, he 
would very quickly lay in a st<j>ck of the ut¬ 
most consequence to a beginner. When 
these objects have been attained, marginal 
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spaces may be appropriated solely to en- 
crease the original store, or to a reversed 
schedule of the whole, including such re¬ 
marks and observations as the learner’s 
progress may enable him occasionally to 
make on the subject of his studies. As he 
proceeds, his labour will be smoothed with 
the pleasing conviction, that almost every 
word acquired from these sheets may be 
brought to the profit side of his account at 
once, for most of - the oriental tongues, 
without the smallest apprehension of being 
constrained by experience to insert many 
items to the score of loss, as he must ine¬ 
vitably do with the most of his acquisitions 
from Hadley, and others of that stamp. 

On this theme I feel particular satisfac¬ 
tion in subjoining the following extract 
from the learned and ingenious philological 
lucubrations of Mr H. T. Colebrooke, in 
the yth^volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
page 5/23- “ On the subject of the modern 
dialecl of Uppqr India, I with pleasure re¬ 
fer tar the works of Mr Gilchrist, whose la¬ 
borers have now made it easy to acquire 
the knowledge of an elegant language, 
which is used 7 in every part of Hindoostan 
and the Duk t hin; which is the common 

H 
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vehicle of colloquial intercourse among all 
well educated natives, and among the illi¬ 
terate also, in many provinces of India; 
and which is almost every where intelli¬ 
gible to some among the inhabitants of 
every village. 

“ Without passing the limits of Hindoo- 
stan, it would be easy to collect a copious 
list of different dialects, in the various pro¬ 
vinces which are inhabited by the ten prin¬ 
cipal Hindoo nations. The extensive re¬ 
gion, which is nearly defined by the banks 
of the Suruswutee and Gunga on the north, 
and which is strictly limited by the shores 
of the eastern and western seas towards the 
south, contains fifty-seven provinces accord¬ 
ing to some lists, and eighty-four accord¬ 
ing to others. Each of these provinces has 
its peculiar dialect, which appears, however, 
in most instances, to he a variety only of 
some one. among the ten principal idioms. 
Thus Hindoostanee, which seems to\be the 
lineal descendant of the Kaqyukoobjqi, com¬ 
prises numerous dialects, from the Gordoo 
zuban, or language of the royal camp ttnd 
court, to the barbarous jargfcm, which re¬ 
ciprocal mistakes have introduced among 
European gentlemen and their native ser- 
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rants. The same tongue, under its more 
appropriate denomination of Hindee, com¬ 
prehends many dialects strictly local and 
provincial. They differ in the proportion 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sunskrit, either pure 
or slightly corrupted, which they contain ; 
and some shades of difference may be also 
found in the pronunciation, and even in 
the basis of each dialect.” * 

To enable the Hindoostanee student to 
judge and decide for his self as soon as pos¬ 
sible, I have here also deemed it my duty 
to insert the very judicious and irrefragable 
arguments in Mr W. B. Bay ley’s Collegial 
Thesis, published a few years ago, on the 
importance and utility of that language. 

“ The language which in my proposi¬ 
tion I have specified by the name of Hin¬ 
doostanee, is also frequently denominated 
Hindee, Oordoo, Moosulmanee, and Rekhtu. 
It is compounded of the Arabic, Persian, 
and Sanskrit, or Bhakha, which last appears 
to ha vjp been ip former ages the current 
language of Hindoostan. 

* The slight orthographical deviations in a few words 
from Sir William Jones’s plan to my own, will surely be 
pardoned here, as every author has the* same right, on such 

oo ai-ions, to m ike free with mine. 
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“ Owing, in some measure, to the inter¬ 
course of the merchants of Arabia with this 
country, but more particularly to frequent 
invasions by the Moosulmans, and their ul¬ 
timate settlement in it, a considerable num¬ 
ber of Arabic and Persian words became 
engrafted on the original language of the 
natives, and out of this mixture arose a new r 
language, the Hindoostanee, like a modern 
superstructure on an ancient foundation. 

“ By degrees it assumed its present ap¬ 
pearance and estimation, and the court of 
Dihlee made choice of it, as the medium 
in all affairs depending on colloquial inter¬ 
course. Hence its influence gradually spread 
abroad so widely, that it became univer¬ 
sally used in the courts of the Moosulman 
princes. Many of the native inhabitants 
also grew familiarized to it, and used it in 
all concerns, the validity of which did not 
depend upon written documents. , 

“ As the intercourse and communication 
of the Moosulmans with thp natives (of In¬ 
dia was greater or less, according to certain 
circumstances and situations, the Hindftb- 
stanee naturally varied considerably, with 
respect to the prevalence of one or other 
of the languages composing it. This cir- 



curpstancc will sanction a division of it in¬ 
to three distinct dialects: namely, the pris¬ 
tine,. or country ; the middle, or familiar; 
and the learned, or court dialect; each of 
which are respectively useful in different dis¬ 
tricts, situations, and families. 

“ In the first, or pristine dialect, there 
is a smaller admixture of foreign words; 
hence this is more nearly related to the 
original dialects of the country. 

“ In the second, or familiar dialect, the 
number of foreign words bears nearly an 
equal proportion to the original ones. 

“ In the third, or court dialect, Arabic 
a lid Persian words are by fur the most nu¬ 
merous. * 

“ It is unnecessary for me to explain the 
various moral and physical causes, which 
have rendered the Hindoostanee less preva¬ 
lent in some parts of India than in others, 
since they must be evident to every reflect¬ 
ing mind. This circumstance, however, 
by noj means invalidates my proposition; 
for, ? /although I can grant that particular 
directs are spoken by the inhabitants of 
several districts and provinces of India, yet 
I assert, that ho one of them, taken indivi¬ 
dually, is so generally useful and necessary 
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as the Hindoostanec : Nor will rm asser¬ 
tion appear too bold when it be considered, 
that, however extensive a country may be, 
and how numerous soever the dialects 
spoken in it, still the language of its court 
and metropolis will always be most gene¬ 
rally known and understood, and must of 
consequence be that most worthy of atten¬ 
tion and cultivation by foreigners. . 

“ I shall now advert to a few arguments, 
which I trust will be convincing and satis¬ 
factory proofs of the truth of my proposi¬ 
tion. 

“ In the whole of the vast country of 
Hindoostan, scarce any Mmsulman will be 
found, who does not understand and speak 
the Hindoostanee. 

“ Every Hindoo also, of any distinction, 
or who has the least connection either with 
the Moosulman or the British government, 
is, according to his situation, acquainted, 
more or less, with this language. > 

“ It is moreover the general medinm by 
which many persons of various foreigtv,na¬ 
tions, settled in Hindoostan, communicate 
their wants and ideas to eatjih other. Of 
the truth of this indeed we ourselves are an 
evidence, as are the Portuguese, Dutch, 
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French, Danes, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Ar¬ 
menians, Georgians, Persians, Mooghuls, 
and Chinese. 

“ In almost all the armies of India this 
appears to be the universally used language, 
even though many of the individuals com¬ 
posing them be better acquainted with the 
dialects peculiar to their respective dis¬ 
tricts. 

“ Nearly from Cape Comorin to Kabool, 
a country about 2000 miles in length, and 
1400 in breadth, within the Ganges, few 
persons will be found in any large villages 
or towns, which have ever been conquered 
or much frequented by Moosulmans, who 
are not sufficiently conversant in the Hin- 
doostanee ; and in many places beyond the 
Ganges, this language is current and fami¬ 
liar. 

An accurate knowledge of the customs 
and manners of a nation, depends princi¬ 
pally on an acquaintance with its colloquial 
languages; and in no country, perhaps, is 
this knowledge more essential, or a more 
deyrable object of attainment, than in Hin- 
doostan, the inhabitants of which differ so 
widely in religion, laws, customs, and pre¬ 
judices. 
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“ When the conquerors and rulers of a 
country are unacquainted with the current 
speech of their subjects, the natural conse¬ 
quences must evidently be, injustice on the 
one part, and disaffection on the other. 

“ Although, in the popular language of 
any country, there may be a deficiency of 
books of science, still that language is the 
most proper and necessary for conducting 
the affairs of civil government and com¬ 
merce, of military as well as judicial con¬ 
cerns. I may here observe, that many 
centuries have not elapsed since the learn¬ 
ing, laws, and religion of our own country, 
were preserved and studied in a foreign 
language: that language, however, has been 
superseded by the English, a sufficient proof 
that the current language of the country 
was deemed most worthy of cultivation and 
study. 

“ Although the Hindoostanee language 
does not boast of very many prose composi¬ 
tions, or works of science,, yet howj many 
elegant tales and beautiful poems hav&'been 
composed in it! How universally are com¬ 
mercial and military concerns, and even 
political correspondence of thfc highest con¬ 
sequence, connected with it, and carried on 



in it! And in this place I may observe, 
that the instructions of the learned natives, 
and all their disputations and arguments on 
subjects of literature, are conducted in it; 
and that in every case, where a native of 
this country wishes either to compose or to 
dictate any thing to be written, he con¬ 
stantly arranges his ideas, and explains his 
meaning, in the Hindoostanee. 

“ Lastly, a correct and general know¬ 
ledge of this language greatly facilitates the 
acquisition of many others, and is the only 
mean by which we can prevent injustice 
and imposition. 

“ If the assertions which I have here 
made be founded on truth, what argument 
can be brought to invalidate my proposi¬ 
tion ? The conclusion from the premises 
is this, that to the merchant, the traveller, 
the civil and military officer, the philoso¬ 
pher and physicianin short, to every one 
who carries on concerns of any moment in 
India, the Hindoostanee language is more 
generally necessary and advantageous than 
any other ; and, on this account, it ought 
to be the most cultivated and esteemed.” 

Some years'ago I received the following 
very acceptable note, from one of my ju- 
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vciuic friends, Whose progress in all the 
oriental languages more than kept pace 
*ith the laudable ardour displayed here 
tor the general diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge. As the publication of the extract 
which he communicated, may conduce 
powerfully to the speedy triumph of truth, 
in behalf of the Hindoostanec language at 
Madras, 1 have used the freedom to lay it 
before the public, in the conviction that 
the able Writer alluded to, never could take 
offence at a liberty, which may soon pro¬ 
duce the most beneficial consequences, by 
communicating his judicious opinions to 
the gentlemen on that very valuable, ex¬ 
tensive, and encreasing establishment. 

“ Wherever I go, I shall carry with me 
the same grateful recollection of your kind¬ 
ness and assistance, the same zeal for the 
honourable' cause in which you have been 
so long engaged.” 

Soton kee liecnd men ktirnc khulnl ja.oonga, 
Ncjotq kuhta hue mera aj yih hur natiq se; 
Ankur hoiUh ubhee tootee ke mul ja.oonga. 

“ I send you the opinion -of one of the 
first and best informed men at Madras, on 
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the? subject of the languages necessary for 
carrying on the duties at that Presidency, 
as far as the Hindoostanee is concerned.” 


Extract tj'a Let terfrom a Gentleman at Madras, 
dated IQt/i June 1802. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to notice 
the Hindoostanee dialect, the extent and 
force of which are sufficiently known to all 
persons, who have directed their attention, 
either to the business or to the literature of 
India. A copious knowledge of that dialect 
is, in my judgment, alone sufficient for the 
transaction of ordinary affairs in any part 
of the territories under this Government; 
but it will be obvious to you, that the use 
of it will be found more extensive and 
more common in those parts, which have 
been more immediately, and for a longer 
period of time, subjected to the Mahome- 
dan yoke. Throughout the territories of 
the Nabob of Apcot, and the Balaghaut do¬ 
minions of the late Tippoo Sultan, the use 
of Jthe Hindoostanee dialect is familiar to 
all persons employed in the public offices 
of Government, and to a great portion of 
the common people ; but this observation 
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is more extensively applicable to Mysoor, 
than to the Carnatic. All the officers of 
the Sultan’s government having been Ma- 
homedans, who are generally too proud or 
too ignorant to understand any but their 
own language, the Hindoostanee necessari¬ 
ly became the general channel of commu¬ 
nication in the departments of the army, 
the law, and the revenue. It is long since 
the same causes have ceased to affect the 
general manners of the Carnatic under the 
Nabobs of Arcot. The armies nominated 
for its protection, have been composed of 
natives of every description, and exclusive¬ 
ly commanded by European officers: tew 
traces of a judicial establishment are disco¬ 
verable : the Nabobs of Arcot have taken 
into their service European ministers; and 
those ministers have necessarily employed 
interpreters or dubashes, the effect of all 
which causes has tended to diminish the 
Mahomedans influence, and to revive the 
original manners of the Hindoo inhabitants 
of the different provinces. In the northern 
Circars, the traces of the Mahomedan con¬ 
quest, in this respect, are more faint than 
in the Carnatic, and I believa that they are 
less perceptible in most, of the southern pro- 
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vinces. In speaking therefore of the ge- * 
neral utility of the Hindoostanee language, 
it may be proper to qualify it by an excep¬ 
tion with respect to the judicial department, 
particularly in the northern Circars, and in 
the provinces south of the Coleroon; for I 
doubt that a person possessing a knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee dialect alone would be 
competent to discharge the duties of a judge 
in those districts.” 

The writer of the foregoing letter, Mr 
Webb, is since dead, and my late pupil, 
Mr Jonathan Henry Lovett, is, alas! no 
more, having died about a year ago in his 
passage from India, deeply regretted by all 
who had the happiness to know him. 

If a knowledge of the languages of Eu¬ 
rope has ever been deemed requisite for an 
accomplished officer, how much more so 
will the general language of India be to 
every military man in that region, where 
he may often command bodies of Sipahees, 
and always has to deal with the people at 
large, all of whom will pay more or less 
respect to the person who speaks their ver¬ 
nacular speech, the most or least like a gen¬ 
tleman among them. This consideration 
itself should prove an adequate stimulus to 
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every reflecting youth, who means to try 
his fortune as a soldier in the East; to say 
nothing of the risk he constantly runs there 
of losing his life, by some dangerous blun¬ 
der or other, when on emergencies giving 
the word of command to his men. In the 
war against Teepoo Sahib, conducted by the 
brave Cornwallis, on a very critical occa¬ 
sion, an officer, in ordering his men to rnove 
a little to the right, unfortunately said, 
huto ! instead of, dubo ! and the Sipahees 
fell back in a manner that must have ex¬ 
posed a whole army and their distinguish¬ 
ed leader to inevitable destruction, had not 
the mistake been immediately rectified, be¬ 
fore its ruinous effects became seriously per¬ 
ceptible by that contagious communication, 
which is generally the bane of an Indian 
army. 

That I may not be accused of interested 
singularity in my notions about the .current 
language of India, I shall subjoin an extract 
of a letter, which I lately ijead with great 
pleasure and satisfaction, from an old ex¬ 
perienced brave officer in the service, to a 
young gentleman on his arrival there, and 
which I deem the most honourable testi¬ 
mony, though not intended as one, in my 
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behalf, on the present occasion, and no less 
creditable to the writer himself, but whose 
name, however, I cannot use the freedom 
to mention. 

“ I advise your endeavouring to qualify 
yourself for the native line of the service, by 
attention to the common language of the coun¬ 
try, as soon as possible. An officer going 
into a Sepoy battalion , as of course will be 
your lot, perhaps soon, without understand¬ 
ing the language , is not only useless to-the 
service , but makes a very ridiculous figure ; 
and I strongly recommend, as, an amusement 
in your leisure hours , the study of the Per¬ 
sian language : you will have a good deal of 
spare time upon your hands, and you may 
be assured you cannot employ it in any 
manner that is likely to be so profitable to 
yourself: sooner or later the knowledge of 
it always leads a man to some advantageous 
situation, and, at any rate, you will feel a 
satisfaction in having qualified yourself and 
put it in the power of your friends to serve 
you, should an opening present itself. You 
will pardon the liberty I take in giving you 
-these hints—I wish I had any thing better 
to give you.”; 
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A very deserving scholar of mine, who 
is now rising high in the civil service at 
Bengal, arrived during my residence there, 
after he had learned the Persian pretty well 
at home. At first, like all Persian students, 
he felt no inclination to study the Hindoo- 
stanee, and kept away from my class ac¬ 
cordingly, though his pronunciation, as an 
orientalist, was very incorrect, and might 
to this day have remained so, in spite of his 
rapid advancement in both Persic and Ara¬ 
bic lore, had he not met with a circum¬ 
stance that at once made him think and 
act boldly for himself. One day, our Per¬ 
sian tyro was desired by a constable, in the 
streets of Calcutta, to attend as one of the 
jury at a coroner’s inquest, then sitting on 
the corpse of a person who had been kill¬ 
ed on the road by a carriage driving over 
him. He obeyed the summons, but was 
surprised to find that the witnesses spoke 
nothing but Hindoostanee or Bungalee; 
and his Persian tongue pro,ved of so little 
use, that it might as well have been in his 
pocket as his head, for not one of the par¬ 
ty either spoke or understood that language. 
This accident opened the youhg man’s eyes 
most effectually; he very ingenuously stated 
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Lhe case to me himself, and commenced the 
study of the Hindoostanee forthwith. His 
progress was rapid in it, and I have since 
learned, with great pleasure, that he finds 
his intercourse with the Hindoostanees very 
much facilitated, by the instructions he re¬ 
ceived from me, in the popular language of 
the East, without a real knowledge of which 
he would now be often puzzled to transact 
business of the first importance with the na¬ 
tives of India. This gentleman’s case, and 
some others, have been produced by peo¬ 
ple who differ from me on this head, to show 
that the Arabic and Persian languages ought 
to be acquired first, as a necessary prelude 
to the Hindoostanee ; but the very same ef¬ 
fects would follow, were proficients in the 
Hindoostanee to prosecute the study of 
those tongues ; with this difference in their 
favour, that in the mean time they could 
converse with the natives on all subjects in 
their vernacular speech, which alone is an 
object of great consequence to nineteen of 
twenty that proceed to the East Indies. 

Nothing will accelerate the student’s real 
pfogress so much as an early discrimination 
of words into/Hinduwee, Earsee, and Uru- 
bee, which can in general be done by ad- 

K 
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verting properly to the alphabet of each 
language separately, when studying than 
in the Orthoepigraphical Ultimatum lately 
published, and noticed in page 50 of this 
Work. AH words that have bh, kh, See. 
4 t r, must be exclusively Hinduwec ; those 
wherein ch p zh g e o occur, cannot be 
Urubee, while such as have s s h kh z z z 
z zh t a u i cp f q never are Hindu wee. 
Certain letters, as well as particular forms, 
like tufseel, katib, zarib, &c. in page 413 , 
commonly show that a word is Urubee, in¬ 
stead of Farsee or Hinduwee. 

There is one difficulty in acquiring all 
languages, and particularly those of the 
East, against which the scholar ought early 
to be put on his guard, namely, the want 
of coincidence in many instances between 
his own and the Hindoostanee, contrasted 
with its actual existence in a number of 
others. Thus, uch-chha, good, in both, ap¬ 
plies to men, things, and abstracts, as a good 
man, a good house, and a good notion, these can 
therefore bear the same adjective in Hindoo¬ 
stanee ; bareek, fine, on the contrary, are as 
much at variance as possible, unless wh&Ii* 
we restrict it to good alone. We say, a cor¬ 
rect man, book, &c.; the natives of India 
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would, on the contrary, use a very different 
word for each to express the idea intended. 
We talk of strong tea, meaning astringent , 
bitter , &c. while by a strong horse, bodily 
strength is clearly implied; but in Iiindoo- 
stanee, were a person to call for nni/.boot 
eha, merely because he can say untzboot 
ghora, a strong horse , he would be consider¬ 
ed- a perfect ignoramus by his servants, who 
generally say kui-wa clia, i. e. hitter sox strong 
tea , taking the leading quality denoted in 
most things by our general word strong. 
These observations may be extended amaz¬ 
ingly, but must now be left to the learner’s 
own sagacity. 

The ludicrous, dangerous, and obscene 
blunders that must be daily committed, by 
bad and careless pronouncers of the Hindoo- 
stanee, is certainly one of the principal rea¬ 
sons for its being so long neglected and siv 
perseded.by the Persian, in our diplomatic 
viva voce intercourse with the Indian courts, 
where that language is colloquially as much 
foreign as French is now at St James’s; 
and I will hazard the assertion, that for one 
• Hindoostanee who thinks in Persian, there 
are millions to whom it is quite unknown. 
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Among a thousand proofs on the intri¬ 
cacy of pronunciation, the following may 
suffice : blm.ee, a brother ;• ba,ee, a lady, 
courtezan, pox, rheumatism, &c. ; bhu.ee, 
friend ! buhee, she floated, also a ledger ; 
bahee, she pleased ; bihee, a fruit; buyi, 
selling ; bayi, a seller. In treaties with the 
Rajas, the word ’ba.ee, meaning a lady of 
rank, may be met with distorted to bliv, 
probably from some misconception of the 
Persian diplomatist employed in the nego- 
ciation, on the true import and pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word ba ee in question, though 
it seems clearly the feminine form, by elon¬ 
gation of ba, often bee, whence beebee, so 
well known in the East Indies. 

While Hadley lived, there might have 
been some charity in permitting him to 
levy a small contribution on his country¬ 
men destined for the East; but since his 
death, it is consistent neither wi,th reason 
nor justice, to suffer in silence a continu¬ 
ance of the imposition, in every sense of 
the word, any longer. How any person 
can be yet found fool-hardy enough to risk 
successive editions of an erroneous and per¬ 
nicious performance is wonderful; but it 
is still more so to find a single abettor of 
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Hadley’s jargonic labours, after so much 
has been done for these some years past by 
Marquis Wellesley in the cause of oriental 
literature, on sound principles, the very 
reverse of every thing yet published in 
Hadley’s name. I feel no hesitation in here 
warning my readers against his catchpenny 
performance, unless they wish to purchase 
it for the sole purpose of exposing and de¬ 
tecting the string of errors and absurdities, 
of which it is composed, from one end to 
the other, by way of amusement during the 
passage to India, while contrasting the whole 
with this Essay of mine. 

To vindicate the severity of my animad¬ 
versions, I shall here insert my Hindoosta- 
nee translation of Hadley’s famous story ; 
but, in justice to me, no attempt will I hope 
be made to read it to a native, until my 
orthography has been acquired, by giving 
every letter of the story the very individual 
sound it possesses in my Hindfie-Roman 
system. The reader will also be pleased to 
recollect, that the English of this tale will 
be found in the late Captain Hadley’s book, 
tor the style of which no body can justly 
hold me responsible, though I certainly have 
made the Hindoostanee agree with it as 
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much as possible. As the subjunctive or 
conditional mood and its tenses to begin¬ 
ners are more formidable in appearance 
than reality, I would advise them to com¬ 
pare my mode of expressing these here with 
others, and to recollect the great use of the 
present participle or tense, without its aux¬ 
iliary signs, on all occasions of this kind. 
Few people will conceive this sentence, 
“ Had I then been in Europe, I would not 
have allowed my brother to come to India,” 
so very simple as it in fact is. Suppose the 
reader tries his own skill in Hindoostanee, 
before he looks at my version of it—Jo 
muen cos wmjt wilayut men hota to upne bhaee 
ko Ilindoostan men nu ane deta. An adept 
will at one glance tell why the conditional 
jo is used and cos inflected, the utility of the 
illative or consequential to, and the reasons 
for upne being preferred to mere, as well 
as the use and nature of the permissive 
compound ane deta. It is by such phrases 
as the above, that the natives can in a mo¬ 
ment discover, whether the person speak¬ 
ing to them is well versed in their language 
or not. Several instances of the same na-* 
ture occur in the story as 1* have given 
it, which the reader may put to the test of 
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experience whenever he pleases, as I have 
not the smallest idea of flinching from any 
ordeal that may be proposed on this sub¬ 
ject. 

ITuhee qissu Ilindqostance zuban men. 
oos Padshah kee Petee uor tnn Shahzadon ka i<> 

* • t- 

ojs ke isliq ke mare suiur ko gave the. 

Teen suo bunts hooe ki ek htira duolutmund 

i . 

Pttdshah Man Singh natn, Ilungale men tha; 
foske lakh suwar, nuo suo oont, pundruh suo 
hathee ruhen, tnskee ek buree khoob-soorut be- 
tee thee, ji» kee khoob-soortee keedhooin bultool. 
mcolkon men puhoonehee. Teen bluiee Shahzade 
buhootuch-chheoosjmr ashiqliooe, uorenskebap 
se enskee shadee kee duiklnyast dee—Padshah 
ne upnec lurkce se kuha—In teenon Shahzadon 
men se ek upne byali ke waste pusund kuro,—- 
Shahzadee ne bap ko juwab diya, we sub motjbe 
burabur huen jis se ap kee murzee ho ; ooshce 
sc mum shadee kuroongee,—Tud Padshah ne 
upnec uql se yih munsoobu tlmhraya.—Shah¬ 
zadon se kuha, loom to ineree betee ko chahte 
lio; pur oosne upnec pusund hum pur muoqoof 
rukhee hue; mera hcokm somo—Toomhen teen 
muheene ka sufur kurna hoga; is men jo ko,ee 
ooske waste bulicotueh-chha tojhfu hnvega, uor 
wooh trnhfucos lurkee ke liyefa,idu rukhe, so i ce 
tjosse shadee kuVega.—Kliuer teenon juwan Pad¬ 
shah ko mor'jua kttrke baluir nikle; khee surac 
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men jake apoos men yih qurar kiya; jub mu* 
heena tumam ho lo isce sura,e men a wen upna 
upna tcohfu apoos men dckhlawen.—Jo kuha 
so kiya, phir ooshee sura e men ck jugih lioo c, 
bare bha ee ne ek doorbeen upnee ankh pur rukli- 
ke kuha, jo muen upnee pyaree ko dekh sukta tuo 
kya khopsh hotaetnemen uehanuk pokar ootha, 
hue! hue! kya bcora liuseeb hue luunara, jis 
Shahzadee pur hum ne moohubbut se dil lugay a 
lha so wnoh to isee dum murtee hue—Tis pur 
munjhla bha ee bola deklio vih sheeshee is men 
imrut hue yuune abi huyat, jo is \vu<jt men wu- 
han puhoonch sukta to cose muen bhula kurta- — 
Phir ehhote bhace ne khenshee se kuha lo dek- 

i i • » i •• 

lio yih gludeeehu hue is pur jo hum buethen 
uor juhaii kuheen java ehahen, ugur lakh kos 
ho tuo bhee ja suken.—Teenon bhahzade qa- 
leeche pur buethkur pul marte cds ke khilwut 
khane men apuhoouche; Shahzade ko to imrut 
ka ghcont peetehee aram hoo ( a, charpa,ee pur 
ooth buethee—Tub yih teenon a]>oos men jhu- 
g-urne luge uor Padshah ke roo bu roo guye—• 
lipne sufur ka uhwal uor pichhlee .huqeequt 
sub kuli soana ec. Padshah ko,ce dum chajp 
ruha, phir sochkur kuha—such hue juese tcom- 
hare toohfe wuesee hee toomharee khoobiyan 
huen, kyoon ke doorbeen wala jo meree betee 
ko nu dekhta tuo ooske hal kee khubur kye'm 
kur toom eehan miltee, ugur ghaleeche ka ma- 
lik tcDin ko eehan nu lata, to'kis turih ate: 
uor imrut bina toomhara ana bhce-eehan koochji 
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kam ka nu hota;—is liye tcomhen pansa dalna 
ljoo.ii Shahzadee ke waste. 

The English version may be taken from 
Iiadley, or the scholar can hereafter try 
his own hand upon this story, as advised 
in page 453, and on the plan proposed in 
xxxvii and 11 a. 

While I shall consider it as a most lau¬ 
dable effort to compile a naval vocabulary, 
as recommended in page 392 , the learner 
must recollect, that any thing of this sort 
will be very far beyond his strength in the 
language for two or three years, as a great 
deal of explanatory circumlocution must 
take place between the Lushkurees (Las¬ 
cars) and himself, before any thing can be 
put down as certain in such a work. Both 
parties must be liable to innumerable mis¬ 
conceptions, that nothing but great skill in 
the HindQostanee can avoid and rectify com¬ 
pletely, which can be accomplished by an 
experienced linguist alone, who has sojourn¬ 
ed some years at least in the East Indies. 
All questions or observations, abruptly in¬ 
troduced to the natives there, puzzle them 
amazingly, though the same remarks, cau¬ 
tiously made,/and progressively unfolded to 
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their view, often appear easy in the extreme, 
and lead to a mutual understanding immedi¬ 
ately. So many materials have been col¬ 
lected in these sheets, to form a rational 
etymologist, that every acute mind will in¬ 
sensibly become one during his career in 
the Hindoostanee- alone, more especially 
as most words in that significant speech 
may be traced very satisfactorily to their 
origin or root in the Sunskrit and other 
languages. This process will be quickly 
attained by considering the initial, medial, 
and final portions of words attentively, and 
at the same time adverting to the euphonic 
mutability of letters, in the various and 
ever varying forms they assume in all lan¬ 
guages. I am not very certain that the 
words disease in English, and chapeau in 
French, will strike every eye at the first 
glance as compounds of dis, without, and 
ease ; of chat, a cat, and peau, skin ; but I 
may safely take it for granted, that my 
more intelligent readers will hardly dispute 
the point, when reminded, that we call a 
har, a beaver, on similar grounds. In such 
etymologies, supposing even that they are 
false, the bare exercise of the, juvenile mind 
upon them is productive of touch benefit. 
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giving to words a sort of local habitation 
and a name in the memory, which otherwise 
they cannot possess, and consequently too 
often pass away without leaving a vestige 
behind. Puhar signifies a hill , but when 
we analyse it as puh, the dawn , and a;, con¬ 
cealing , Covering , intc* the dawn-hider , 
which, in a flat country, it might be called, 
there is very little chance of our ever for¬ 
getting the word puhar again, whether the 
deduction here be right or wrong. On si¬ 
milar principles puhul-wan, a champion , or 
the first man who comes out to brave the 
enemy to combat; even puhul, puhla, first, 
may be deduced from puh, since the dawn 
of day would very naturally present itself 
to the mind of man, as a primary point of 
time to reckon from. I am aware that 
etymological deductions have been laughed 
to scorn, from the frequent abuse of this 
rational exercise of our mental powers, but 
where is the art or science that has escaped 
gross perversion and misuse any more than 
etymology, which will, at no distant period, 
break through the gloom of prejudice and 
.misconception, and, with the never-failing 
light of truth# and reason, carry conviction 
to every tb/nking breast. The want of 
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thought in most schools, is owing to the 
great stress which is very absurdly laid there 
upon memory only; the mind and judg¬ 
ment are consequently as little improved, 
after some years of memorial drudgery, 
as if they really required no care or cul¬ 
tivation whatever; the consequence natural¬ 
ly is, that few people retain, after five or six 
years, any more of their classical lore than 
barely enough to constitute them tolerable 
etymologists in their own tongue, though 
probably not a little defective in its gram¬ 
mar. Were youths very early taught En¬ 
glish grammar and arithmetic; were they of¬ 
ten obliged to complete sen f ences, taken pro¬ 
gressively from different authors, in which a 
few of the leading words were purposely 
omitted, they would much sooner reason 
and think seriously on their studies than 
people are aware of; and their real profi¬ 
ciency would, in general, so far surpass our 
most sanguine expectations, that I would 
stake every thing on the successful issue of 
an experiment founded on such grounds. 
vSee the Second Volume when published, 
also pages xxxvii. m, 112, and 137, of the 
present or First. 
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The references from one part of the Work 
to another, are often made with the view 
to impress the subject more completely on 
the mind, and, in some cases, to let the 
scholar reap the fruits of his own diligence, 
by discovering a few omissions, which he 
cannot possibly find out, unless he reads 
and weighs every part with more than or¬ 
dinary assiduity. In this event he certain¬ 
ly will catch me apparently tripping, and 
be thereby enabled to correct some er¬ 
rors purposely left for the due exercise of 
youthful reflection upon them. It would 
answer a very good end, were the letter a 
in rat, night, pat, a leaf, written in pencil 
upon every beginner’s thumb nail thus, 
awe, that 1 he may not make a little animal 
in English out of the first, and an Irishman 
from the second monosyllable, by not call¬ 
ing them raut, paut, with the long awe, 
but rat, -pat, like a true Englishman, which 
will never do in the Hindoostanee, where 
a broad spokeruCaledonian Sawney is much 
more at home, and cannot fail soon to ac¬ 
quire a just pronunciation. I would also 
recommend my e to be nailed on the me¬ 
mory from t^e first, in the same manner 
as ai, that \<j\, oil, bed, a cane, may be read 



as toil r , bade, not as tell, bed. The short U 
that I express by u, should be put down 
likewise, to prevent its ever becoming you 
or m, which otherwise it will be very apt 
to prove in most mouths, till fairly broken 
in to this letter’s common sound in sun, 
run , must , up, under , &c. In this manner 
the reader may have every troublesome 
letter in my Hindee-Roman scheme, lite¬ 
rally at his finger-ends, before he leaves the 
alphabet, that they may never afterwards 
puzzle him. in their application to the words 
of the language ; and as this is half the 
battle in acquiring the Hindoostanee, as a 
useful living tongue, I hope the hint will 
not be lost on those pupils who are resolved 
to learn it well, by studying the subject 
from page 2 to 50, as it deserves. The in- 
spirated series in page 3 should be acquired 
by heart, till perfectly easy and familiar to 
the learner, who ought at once to call every 
letter by the simple names they bear in my 
scheme. . - 

In acquiring the Hindoostanee, through 
the medium of these sheets, the learner will 
find it his interest to go entirely through 
them in a cursory manner, that he may im- 
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mediately possess a tolerably accurate idea 
of their contents in general, previous to that 
particular, reiterated perusal, which alone is 
calculated to stimulate thought and reflec¬ 
tion to an adequate comprehension of every 
essential part, which ought to be indelibly 
imprinted on the memory, rather as the 
produce of intellectual exertion, than of 
mere parrot-like efforts by a thoughtless 
school-boy. 

During the first six months residence in 
India, I have seldom known the attendance 
of a native teacher or Moonshee upon a 
scholar produce much benefit; on the con¬ 
trary, except in the mere pronunciation of 
a few letters, such interference generally 
does a great deal of harm. To those read¬ 
ers who will so far confide in my judgment, 
as to follow my advice, I shall candidly im¬ 
part it by desiring them in the above pe¬ 
riod, or previous to their departure from 
iiome, to acquire, if possible, the difficult 
sounds from some of their well informed 
European friends, and at the same time to 
make their selves complete masters of every 
word and rule in this Volume at least, be¬ 


fore they sit regularly down to study the 
language wi,/h any Mcrmshee. Indeed if 
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they can prevail on their selves to include 
the . Second Volume in this counsel, they 
never will have cause to repent such pre¬ 
caution, as it may save them much vexa¬ 
tion, trouble, disgust, a great deal of time, 
and even some cash, on the score of native 
instructors, of whom not one in a thousand 
has sufficient ability and sagacity combined 
to conduct the studies of a student with 
propriety and effect in the Hindoostanee, 
or any other oriental tongue. If the as¬ 
sistance, however, of such men be in the 
beginning unavailing and tormenting, the 
aid of the vulgar among tham, who have a 
smattering of English, is still more perni¬ 
cious and delusive ; every scholar, there¬ 
fore, who intends ultimately to make his 
seif a proficient in Hindoostanee, will find 
it his interest in many respects to believe, 
that I expect no adequate advantages which 
can instigate me to mislead and. deceive 
him in any pursuit of this kind, by com¬ 
municating my undisguised sentiments of 
these people, on the present occasion, and 
by deprecating all such premature equivo¬ 
cal aid accordingly. 

I may now conclude with the Advertise¬ 
ment, which has long been published with 
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a list of my books, as a perusal of it may 
still remove some prejudices against the 
Hindoostanee, as the most useful language 
in the East. 

That gentlemen going to India, under 
the auspices of the Honourable East India 
Company, may not plead ignorance of ex¬ 
isting regulations concerning their servants’ 
acquirement of the oriental languages, the 
following extracts from the public orders 
of the Governor-General in Council at Ben¬ 
gal, are now laid before them. 


Fort-William, Public Department, December 11. 

17 9S. 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, considering that the 
due administration of the internal govern¬ 
ment and affairs of the Company in Bengal, 
requires that no civil servant should be no¬ 
minated to certain offices of trust and re¬ 
sponsibility, until it shall have been ascer¬ 
tained that he is sufficiently acquainted 
with the laws and regulations enacted by 
the Governor-General in Council, and the 
several languages, the knowledge of which 
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llv.it from ami after the 1st of January i«oi, 
no servant will be deemed eligible to any 
of the aforementioned offices, until he shall 
have passed an examination (the nature of 
which will be hereafter determined) in the 
laws and regulations, and in the languages, 
a knowledge of which is hereby declared 
to be an indispensable qualification for such 
respective offices. 

“ The languages, a knowledge of which 
will be considered requisite in the several 
offices in the judicial, revenue, and com¬ 
mercial departments, are — 

“ For the office of judge, or register, of 
any court of justice, in the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, or Benares, the Hin- 
doostanee and the Persian languages. 

“ For the office of collector of revenue, 
or of customs, or commercial resident, or 
salt agent, in the provinces of Bengal or 
Orissa, the Bengal language. * 


* It. has been generally allowed, that'a judge in Bengal 
should also know the local dialect of that province ; nor con 
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“ For the office of collector of revenue, 
or of customs, or commercial resident, or 
agent, for the provision of opium, in the 
provinces of Behar or Benares, the Hin- 
doostanee language. 

G. H. Barlow, 
Secretary to Government .” 


To British Officers, and Gentlemen of every 
description, proceeding to India. 

Since the above orders were published, 
a more regular System of Oriental Educa¬ 
tion has been adopted by the Bengal go¬ 
vernment for the civil and military esta¬ 
blishments at Bengal, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay ; in all of which, the Hindoostanee 
(or Moors) has been justly considered an. 
object of primary acquisition and import¬ 
ance, and taught accordingly to all writers 
and cadets on their arrival in India. 

A knowledge of the Hindoostanee is not 
only essential for every stranger in British 
India, who must have a personal commu- 


it be denied, that the collectors, &c. there, would be greatly 
benefited by adding the Hindoostanee and Persian to the 
Bengal tongue. 
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nication with the natives at large, but, 
moreover, paves the way for the speedy 
acquirement of the Persian and other orien¬ 
tal tongues, in that country, where alone they 
can be generally learned, as local classic 
languages, through the medium of the Hin- 
doostanee, which is the vernacular speech 
of the people, and necessarily of all the 
Mumshees, or native teachers, in Hindoo- 
stan. 

In the armies, maritime, and domestic 
affairs of India, no other language than the 
Hindoostanee is universally spoken or un¬ 
derstood ; nor is any other required from 
the cadets now studying it and tactics at 
the military academies, lately established 
in the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

As several modern and ancient tongues 
may be deemed both useful and ornamental 
to men of liberal education in Europe, the 
Sunskrit, Persian, Arabic, &c. will prove 
equally so in India; but it f should always 
be recollected, that to every person there, 
the Hindoostanee is no less indispensable, 
than a knowledge of English evidently 
is to the inhabitants of the United King¬ 
dom; and consequently should be treated as 
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the most requisite qualification for gentle¬ 
men bound to the East Indies; because they 
will sooner or later find, that, comparative¬ 
ly, the learned languages are secondary con¬ 
siderations, which may be afterwards ac¬ 
quired in India, with greater facility, less 
expence, and much more effectually, than 
they can yet be attained in this country. 

If the above reasoning be founded in 
facts, well known and established for some 
years past both at home and abroad, the 
public may reasonably hope, that the ori¬ 
ental departments of the $ivil and military 
colleges at Hertford and Marlow, will 
speedily embrace the Hindoostanee as an 
object of the first consideration to the stu¬ 
dents destined for India; since, we must 
admit, that however learned our British 
judges, civil and military officers, might 
otherwise be, they would all prove now-a- 
days wholly unfit for their respective offices 
in our country, without an adequate know¬ 
ledge of their mother tongue; and the 
Hindoostanee being exactly to India, what 
the English language is colloquially to the 
United Kingdom, or what the Turkish is 
to that empire, the inference is so very 
plain, that he who runs may read. 
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To students who wisely commence their 
oriental career with the grand popular 
speech of India, which has hitherto been 
very undeservedly superseded by the Per¬ 
sian, while degraded and misrepresented 
under the absurd term of Moorish Jargon, 
or Moors, all the Works enumerated in 
the Catalogue will necessarily prove of tlie 
highest utility and importance, either at 
their outset or progress through the most 
useful, to beginners, of all the Eastern 
tongues. 

Those Publications most essential are in¬ 
serted first, that should circumstances ren¬ 
der economy unavoidable, even in such 
purchases, three, four, or five only may suf¬ 
fice, till the student can in India more con¬ 
veniently supply his self with the rest, also 
procureable there, as they become requi¬ 
site in the course of his more advanced 
studies, at his own expence, when not less 
willing, and probably more able, to defray 
every progressive charge Qf this sort. 
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BOOKSELLERS TO THE HONOURABLE THE EAST-1NDJA 
COMPANY, 

No. 7. Lvadailuill-Stnvt. 

Have remaining a few Copies of the 
following Works, 

IK JOHN BOimiWICIv GILCHRIST, Kso. LI..1). 

late Professor of the Hindoostanee Language, 
at the College, Fort William, Calcutta. The. 
whole are particularly useful for Writers, 
Cadets, and Gentlemen going to the East 
Indies; being the Books, by which alone 
the Grand Popular Speech of India (com¬ 
monly, but erroneously, called the Moors) 
can be acquired, on the Grammatical Prin¬ 
ciples now-adopted in the Hindoostanee 
Department of the College. 

£. s. d. 

The British Indian Monitor, Vol.I. 2 0 0 

Dialogues, English and Ilindoosta- 
liee, on Domestic, Military, and Modi- 
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guage, 2 vols. 1 
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^ The Hindee Moral Preceptor, or Per¬ 
sian Scholar’s shortest Road "to the 
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Hindoostanee Language, and vice ver¬ 
sa ; being a Translation of Suudee’s 
celebrated Pundnamu, in Hindoostanee, 
with an English Version in Prose and 
Verse. This Work also contains a 
Comparative View of Persian and Iiin- 
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THE present performance being expressly in- 
tendecl for the two-fold purpose of teaching any 
student to acquire an accurate idea of the grand 
popular language of Hindoostan, by solitary 
study himself, and of qualifying him also to in¬ 
struct others, during a passage of some months 
to India; it is my intention to be as expucit 
and intelligible on the subject of pronunt ration 
as the nature of the work will admit. In this 
place it becomes my jjjirticidar duty to warn 
the learner against the very common practice 
of neglecting to*read the preface; because a 
perusal of it alone can obviate some difficul¬ 
ties, which may otherwise occur in these sheets, 
and should be considered as the indispensable 
preliminary step to a due knowledge oi the 
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nature, Utility, application, and extent, of their 
contents. After this warning, the scholar who 
shall despise it, must rather blame Himself than 
Me, for the obstacles he may yet encounter in 
the acquisition of a most useful tongue; which, 
I am convinced, may be attained with great 
,'iccuracy from a work like the present, if due 
attention be given to the following rules or first 
principles of Hindoostanee pronunciation, eluci¬ 
dated and explained by the Roman Letters, so 
modified as to discriminate and express, not 
only the orthoepy, but the orthography of each 
word in the original character. 

The Hindoostanee alphabet, like the excellent 
abecedarian system of the Hindoos, as far as the 
mere sounds of the letters are concerned, may be 
here arranged, as nearly as possible in their na¬ 
tural order of enunciation, organic affinity, and 
consequent interchangeability, for every pur¬ 
pose of pronouncing the language in India, with 
the utmost precision «nd effect; but without 
servilely following the Sunskrit alphabet in 
every part. 
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Vowels, 


3 

13 


cull 

u 

kill 

i 

WCol i 

progressively the 
shortest possible 
sounds of— 

call 

a 

there keel 

e ee 

cole cool 7 „ 

> all very long, 
o oo 5 Jo 


chyle 

ue 

cowl 

uo 

^ diphthongs. 

hull 

hu 

young 

yu 

word 

wu 

^ semivowels. 


by which the whole of the foregoing vowels 
may be thus 

expirated, hu hi hoo ha he hee ho hoo hue huo 
inspirated, uh ill coh ah eh eeh oh ooh ueh uoh 
yu yi yoo ya ye yee yo yoo yue yuo 
wu wi woo wa we wee wo woo wue wuo 


Remarks. 

The Roman letters, in the present scheme of 
writing the Hindoostanee, preserve almost the 
same powers they actually possess in the Latin 
language, agreeably to the Scotish pronuncia¬ 
tion, and in the most common unexceptionable 
combinations and sounds in our own tongue. 
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No mute nor superfluous characters ever oc¬ 
cur at the end, nor in anv other portion of a 
word, and two Roman letters are never used to 
express a sound which can be conveniently ef¬ 
fected In one. There are in all forty-nine 
useful combinations, letters or sounds in this 
language, agreeably to the foregoing and fol¬ 
lowing sub-division of the whole, in which, for 
the conveniency of the learner, all the vowels 
are illustrated by examples; the consonants are 
in general self-evident; but, where this is not 
the case, the subsequent prospectus will remove 
every doubt on the subject. 

u is invariably the short a or u in up, fun, 
sun, never sounded likeoo; purdu or parda, 
a curtain, therefore, cannot be purdoo, nor 
can moonshee, a teacher , goolistan, incnsul- 
man, become, with any propriety, gullistan, 
mussiilman, as they are generally pronoun¬ 
ced by persons who have not learned those 
words correctly from my works, or in 
India. 

In no instance can u have the sound of 
our pronoun you, because such a word in 
this work would be written as in page :3, 
yoo ; the scholar must therefore never call 
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u (my very short a) either you or oo, yoo 
being in fact the name of the letter which 
has with us, very absurdly, the various 
powers of to oo you, while in this work its 
name u, and sound a, are alike consistent 
throughout. 

i&oo being respectively the shorts of e ec, and 
o oo, is the reason of only three short to 
five long vowels above, 
a must, at first, be prolated like the word 
awe, until the learner’s own ear can discri¬ 
minate when and where the medial sound, 
between the extreme long a and short a or 
u, will be most proper. 

e resembles ai in hair, pair, fair, pain, rain, 
See. ; but the medial shades of this letter, 
and ee, till they fall into the short i, must 
be acquired by practice only; I have, there¬ 
fore, as in u a, marked in my system mere¬ 
ly the extremes of short and long vowels, 
ee as in bee, see, lee, fee, heel, feel, keel. 


o 

oo 

ue 


always very long, 
the longer the bet ter. 


} As c and ec are to 
l-soareo and oo to co 
y theOriental tongue 


b 

in 


composed of a and e, sounded like the or- 


O* 


in of sight, eye, or 


as ui in guide, guise. 
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no reversed by us in our, koto, &c.; which, 
formed agreeably to the order of the com¬ 
ponent parts of this diphthong, ought to be 
uor, huo; thus when ought clearly, on si¬ 
milar principles, to be written hwen, or 
hooen, as Dr Lowth expresses it. 
h the perfect aspirate, either before the vowel 
or after it, as ha ah, in both situations to 
be as distinctly expressed with the expira¬ 
tion ha, and the inspiration ah, as b is in 
ba ab both fully sounded and heard. 

When h follows any consonant so bjia,cc, 
a brother, it should always have the full 
expiration, unless denoted by the subser¬ 
vient h of which we shall treat among the 
consonants, page 9. 

y like h and w, rather a consonant than a 
vowel, though i e and ee before each other, 
or a, &c. are very apt to become y in most 
languages, and vice versa. 
w as y and i e ee are to each other, so is w 
to o 00 uo; the series yu yi yoo ya, &c. 
wu wi woo wa, &c. may therefore be also 
represented as iu eca 00a, &c. recollecting 
that the hiatus is generally prevented by 
the change to yu ya wa, &c. 
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Consonants. 


bu 

bhu 

pu 

phu 

fu 

vu^ 

b 

bh 

I> 

i\ h 

f 

v ) 

ngu 

nu 

mu 

lu 

m 7 

nk ngn 

n 

m 

1 

r J 

tu 

thu 

• i 

du 

dim 

ru 

rhu ) 

L 

th 

d 

dh 

• i 

r 

rh 1 

tu 

thu 

« 

du 

dim 

i 


) 

t 

th 

<1 

dli 


5 

Sll 

slni 

Zll 

zlm 


7 

s 

,sh 

z 

zh 


S 


tsltu tshlm dzhu dzblm ^ 

cli clih *j jli S 

ku kliu khu gu ghu ghu qu ^ 
k kh kh g gh gh q $ 


labials. 

liquids and 
nasals. 

palatials. 

dentals. 

sibilants. 

dento- 

sibilants. 

gutturals. 


! )t> consonants'') distinct sounds in the Hin- 
13 vowels &c. ! doostance alphabet, the name 
- being in all and power of which individu- 
iy lelteisw ith I ally are as much alike as pos¬ 
sible, our letter h or aitch, as it is most absurd¬ 
ly called, being simply termed hu, a breathing, 
du also standing for delta, gu for gama, &c. 
(hough the particle kar may be subjoined to the 
whole; so ukar, ikar, akar, &c. bukar, hukar 
Slc. as in the Hinduwee alphabets. 
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From tlic foregoing paragraph the reader will 
now perceive, that the series bu bhu pu phu, &e. 
ngu nu mu lu ru, &c. exhibits the name of each 
letter unconnectedly as such, while b bh p ph 
ng n n m 1 r show's their sound or power con¬ 
nectedly, in the formation of words. Among 
the vowels the name and power may always be 
alike, but with the consonants it must, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, be otherwise, as here illustrated 
from the Oriental alphabets, which, like our 
own, require one vowel at least to give utter¬ 
ance to the consonants, as their name implies. 

The consonants might be named by any of 
the vowels as auxiliaries, as well as by u, were 
not this the shortest sound of a, invariably in¬ 
herent in the whole of the Nagrcc or Ilindoo- 
stanee consonants. The vowel might also stand 
on either side subserviently, as bu, ub; da, ad ; 
fi, if; pee, eep, with sufficient effect in any uni¬ 
form system. Our alphabet partakes of both 
principles, as bee, dee, ef, el, perhaps to distin¬ 
guish the mules from the liquids, among which 
css might be included, were this at the best, 
either a verv consistent or convenient arrange- 
incut in any alphabet. 

The ten expirated letters, bit ph th dh Ih 
dh chh jh kh gh, seem peculiar to the Hin- 
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doos, of which wc can form no other idea, 
than by frequently repeating the following, and 
such words as I have exhibited them, in this 
place: viz. a-bhor, a-dhere, u-phill, chur-chhill, 
nu-thook, mil-khouse, do-ghouse, or by con¬ 
tracting them thus, bhor, dheer, thook, chliill, 
khuos, ghuos, See. and ringing the changes 
with this aspirated pronunciation, until it be¬ 
come quite familiar to the scholar, which it 
must be in the course of two or three days de¬ 
voted to this essential exercise, in the very 
tlireshhold of Oriental orthoepy, to prevent the 
most dangerous mistakes. 

The expirates kh gh above must be most 
carefully distinguished from the gutturals kh 
gh explained below, because the h in these last 
and sh zh eh is a mere subservient to express 
a sound for which we have no character in our 
alphabet, not less defective in ch sh zh, though 
possessing the simple character j to denote the 
compound sound of dzh. 

n as a nasal before j k g and t or d, requires 
no particular mark, sounding exactly like 
our own letters nj ng nk nt, &c. in change, 
rung, sunk, want, <$’e. but elsewhere it is the 
French nasal when marked n. Preceding 
B 
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the labials it becomes, as in most langua¬ 
ges, m. 

r should be every where expressed by a per¬ 
fect vibration of the tip of the tongue on 
the upper teeth, as in the word Varnour , 
which few Englishmen can express well, 
though the Scotish and Irish find no dif¬ 
ficulty whatever. 

t Sc d are formed by carrying the tongue forci¬ 
bly against the roof of the mouth, while 
articulating the common dentals t and d 
of our own alphabet, which are as much 
softer than t d, as these are harder than 
the oriental t d, formed with a slight pro¬ 
trusion of the tongue between the teeth. 
Tub, duck, do; tube, duke, dew, due, will 
convey a tolerable idea of the difference 
between palatials and dentals in the east¬ 
ern tongues ; the t d of the four last, even 
with us, being much softer than in the three 
first: for in fact some people seem to soften 
the liquified d and t with us, so far as to 
say, tshube, jook, jew for due, &c, The lisp 
of children, and others, will convey a toler¬ 
able notion of the very soft dentals d tin 
question, as essential sounds in the Orien¬ 
tal tongues, which require the utmost assi- 
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duity and practice before the learner can 
perfectly comprehend or express them in 
the Persian and Hindoostanee languages: 
d frequently becomes a very harsh palatial r; 
thus ghora, a horse , properly ghoda, though 
very seldom so pronounced, 
th in thin and thine does not occur in the 
alphabets of India, though the Arabs ap¬ 
pear to possess similar sounds among their 
letters ; th is therefore uniformly as in 
hothouse, quasi ho-thuos, according to my 
system in page 9 , already explained, 
s sli z zh are to each other as they stand in sin, 
shin, seize, seizure or seezhyoor, the h here 
being a mere subservient letter, as in gh 
kh eh, with no aspiration whatever, 
ch j called dento sibilants to shew their com¬ 
ponent parts as dentals and sibilants, which 
might be denoted by tsh dzh, were these 
not more complex Ilian our own soft ch 
in church (tshurtsh), j in judge (dzhudzh), 
to which, if due attention be paid now, 
the reader will never hereafter frenchify 
the j of just (dzhust) to zhust, as he will 
probably do at first, until frequently appris¬ 
ed that our j in jam (dzham) is composed of 
ihf> dental d and sibilant zh, stated above. 
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kh is the rough guttural k pronounced in the 
very act of hawking up phlegm from the 
throat, which becomes tremulous and ruf¬ 
fled, while the root of the tongue is with 
it. forming the sound required. This let¬ 
ter is familiar enough to the Scotish and 
other northern nations, but very trouble¬ 
some to the English, who should first try 
it in mukh, lukh, nukh, &c. before at¬ 
tempting it in khum, khul, and so on. 

gh is to g gh, what kh is to k kli; conse¬ 
quently, the guttural Northumberland r, 
heard in the act of gargling the throat 
with water, as ghu, ghu, ghu; mugh, lugh, 
rugh, are much easier than ghum, ghul, 
8 cc. which* learners will confound with 
gum, gul, &c. until the burr in the throat, 
as it is called, be duly acquired from some 
person who has this peculiarity, and who 
would call the word roolam, ghoolam, a 
slave, very properly, instead of goolam, as 
those do who have not acquired the gh 
accurately. 

q or our k articulated by raising the root of 
the tongue simply towards the throat, 
which must not be in the smallest degree 
ruffled, as in forming kh, or gh. The q 
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may consequently be styled a deep but 
liquid lingual letter, produced by clinking 
the root of the tongue against the throat, 
so as to cause a sort of nausea. The same 
sound will be recognized when pouring 
water in a particular manner from a long 
necked guglet, as the liquid decanting 
■ may represent the lower part of the tongue 
acting upon the throat or neck of the ves¬ 
sel in question, unruffled by the water 
gushing from it. A few efforts will soon 
fix the q in the memory and on the organs 
of speech, perhaps at- the expence of a 
slight nausea at first. 

The vowels, particularly such as are homo¬ 
geneous, either in quantity or quality, are very 
interchangeable ; and this holds good among 
the consonants also, even sometimes where af¬ 
finity is not very striking, as in f j and g, 1 il 
and s, m b and w. 

The learner should recollect that c is never 
used but as a subservient in the combination 
tsh ch already explained. 

To prevent letters coalescing, the , is often 
inserted between them, that ee oo nk ng sh 3I1 
may be distinctly articulated, when necessary, 
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as two separate sounds; so, e,e o,o n,k n,g s,h 

*,h. 

The number of syllables in a word is com¬ 
monly regulated by the number of vowels. 
When two consonants intervene, they should 
be divided, ad-mee, a person; but if one only, 
it goes to the last, pa-nee, water, ba-hur, out, 
sa-yu, shade. This holds good likewise when 
the consonant is expirated, whence du-khun, 
the south, not duk-hun, unless to teach a begin¬ 
ner to sound the h in this word, that he also 
may not miscall it deccan! as is generally done. 
Sometimes two consonants meet as in English, 
gurm, warm, fusl, season, swamee, lord, pran, 
life, though among the illiterate pronounced 
rather as gurum, fusul, puran, &c. 

The Prospectus of Such letters and com¬ 
binations, agreeably to their invariable power 
in the Hindoostanee language, as can be farther 
illustrated by English examples, and which the 
reader might still otherwise mistake, may have 
its uses in this introduction. I have therefore 
exhibited it, in so obvious a manner, that no 
one acquainted with the English language can 
possibly misconceive the particular sound adopt¬ 
ed from that tongue; 
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y yin 

sh 


the French 

j or S 



Prospectus. 

"yawn, yoke, your, &c. 
shin, ship, rush. 

pleasure, i. e. pleazhure. 


tsh ch 
dzh j 
p, h 


C/D ■> 

cd 


<L> 


church, rich, 
jugular, judge, (juj)- 
uphold, uphill. 


g hard ^ jugular. 


nk 

O 

C/D 

C t J 

sink, brink, 

ng 

? 

rung, sung. 

n 

> 

*73 

sans, bon, in French. 

tii 


hot house, nut hook, us 



the th of thin and thine 



are not used in Hindoo- 

J 


^ stance, see page 11. 


For the vowels and diphthongs consult page 
3, and always consider u, short a; a, long a ; 
i short, and ec long, in every situation ; while 
the two diphthongs, ue and uo, are ever to be 
-treated as the ui or y and ou in guide, gued; 
dry, drue; our, nor. Sans and bon will shew the 
sound of the nasal n, which is so common in 
the Hindoostanee. 

U in purdu, a curtain ; a in rat, night; e in 
bed , (baid) scripture; ue in uesa, so; i in mi/a, 
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found; the hard g in gunge, o ganges! and per¬ 
haps a few others, are very liable to be miscon¬ 
ceived by a mere English reader, who does not. 
seriously attend to the fixed invariable power 
of such letters in pages 3 , &c. q. v. before he at¬ 
tempts to derive any real benefit from the pre¬ 
sent plan; I am therefore under the necessity of 
inculcating again and again the present una¬ 
voidable retrospection to the letters and their 
sounds, to prevent all future disappointment 
on that head, if possible, before the student 
can commence the reading of sentences or dia¬ 
logues, with any satisfaction to himself or ad¬ 
vantage to those who may hear him. 


Recapitulation, or General Rules for the Accu¬ 
rate Pronunciation of the Letters, intended 
chiefly for the guidance of those Scholars who 
may wisely conflrm their often Knowledge, by ge¬ 
nerously instructing others in the grand Collo¬ 
quial Language of the East, previous to, or 
during the Passage to India. 

1. Every short vowel must be constantly 
sounded as short as possible. 
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2. All the long vowels in every situation 
ought, especially at first, to be pronounced a? 
full, long and broad, as the learner can well sound 
them. 

3. The soft d t r cannot be softened too much, 
and the harsh dtr can hardly appear enough 
so, till their opposite natures be sufficiently un¬ 
derstood from practice, and a sedulous retro¬ 
spection to page 10, where the nature of these 
letters is more fully discussed. 

4. Those, viz. dtr are formed by bringing 
the tip of the tongue forwards, almost between 
the teeth, as in due, tube, rue, while these, dtr, 
require that organ to be curved backwards and 
then struck against the roof of the mouth, as 
in dull, tub, rub. The first are much softer and 
the last a great deal harsher than our English 
d t r. 

5. The expirated bji chli djh, &c. must all be 
very distinctly heard, with a full breathing of 
the h, as b-ha, ch-ha, to prevent innumerable 
mistalces~df the most offensive nature. Who- 
ever shall rapidly pronounce our words, abhor, 
adhere, for some time, and during reiterated ef¬ 
forts all at once, shall drop the initial a, he will 
readily say bhor, djiere, with the requisite expi¬ 
rate, in its proper place. This one effort is alone 

C 
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applicable to all the other aspirable consonants, 
noted in page 8, and with the most certain ef¬ 
fect, throughout the Hindoostanee tongue ; 
but the student should cautiously shun the com¬ 
mon error of converting these monosyllabic ex¬ 
pirates, bha chha, &c. to such dissyllables as 
buha chuha, &c. lest he frequently confound 
one thing with another, and be often vexed, 
disappointed, or abashed by his own blunders, 
from bad pronunciation entirely. Pjhun, a 
snake's crest, has the expirated h as clear and as 
immediately after the p, as r is in prune: ptiun, 
therefore, by an intelligent scholar, cannot pos¬ 
sibly be confounded with fun, art, or pun, be¬ 
cause, added to the remark just made, he will 
recollect, that in page 4, it is said, two letters 
are never used to express a sound which can be 
done by one. 

6. The above aspirated letters have been cal¬ 
led expirates, to distinguish them from the in- 
spirates buh, chuh, dub, and a thousand others. 
The aspirate here closes the syllable, and is con¬ 
sequently formed by a sort of inspirated catching 
of the breath, much more difficult to learners 
than those described in Rule 5. Unless this 
final aspirate or inspirate be carefully attended 
to, in words like shall, a king, mah, month, no 
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scholar can readily put such nouns in the Hin- 
doostanee oblique plural, shahon, mahon, with 
the h, now in its expirated form. The inspi- 
rate under discussion may be acquired and re¬ 
tained, by saying aha aha aha, suddenly drop¬ 
ping the final a, but preserving the h as forci¬ 
bly as inspiration can express it in ah oh eh, 
&c. without giving the h an Irish or Scotish 
twist to the guttural kh, which many are apt 
to do in ulimuq, a fool, by calling this ukhmuq, 
instead of uh-muq, with a smooth, distinct, in 
spirated h, which alone never can have the 
smallest guttural rough sound, though as a sub¬ 
servient it certainly makes k and g so, in 
mukh-mul, velvet, rugh-but, desire. 

7 - The gutturals kh and gh are best acquir¬ 
ed by saying ku, kjm, khu, (the last as it were 
with an effort to hawk up tough phlegm from 
the throat) gu, ghu, ghu, (the last in an effort 
to gargle the throat forms the Northumberland 
r) because as ghu is to gu, so is khu to ku. The 
‘difficulty must now be much decreased to every 
person who possesses sagacity enough to dis¬ 
criminate the sounds produced in hawking up 
viscid phlegm from the throat, and in gargling 
it with water, or in an attempt to do so, by imi¬ 
tating what is termed the rattle in the throat 
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of a dying man. The true discriminative arti¬ 
culation of kh and gh depends on ruffling the 
throat in a particular manner, while prolating. 
k and g respectively. Experience has taught 
me, that kh and gh closing a syllable, of which 
the initial is one of the liquids or nasals, are 
more readily pronounced by beginners than vice 
versa; thus, rukh is easy, compared to khur, and 
rugh to ghur, mukh to khum, or mugh to ghum, 
and so on. If the proper vibration be given to r 
irr before ugh, the gh very naturally becomes the 
Northumberland r in rugh rogh, 8 c c. as any one- 
may try (who has not the burr naturally, and 
who can pronounce the r as directed in page 10, 
before the gh explained in page 12.) with the 
greatest success, though it may still be some 
time before ghur can be enounced otherwise 
than gur. Rugh rugh rugh, ghur ghur ghur, 
often repeated, may remedy the defect soon. 

8. Though q be called a guttural, I would 
rather name it, a linqual letter, because its for¬ 
mation is almost entirely owing to the root of 
the tongue being raised to the roof of the pa¬ 
late or throat, which last is preserved perfect¬ 
ly unruffled in this operation, whence the real 
difference between q and the other gutturals al¬ 
ready enumerated. Water poured in a particu- 
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lar manner from a long necked guglet, or the 
hiccup of a man more than half seas over, 
will, I believe, yield a sound very near the q, 
which, when duly articulated, has the peculiar 
property of exciting a nausea in the learner. 
When followed bv u the scholar must never, as 
in English, change u to w, but call words like 
qulum, a pen, qazee, a judge, kulum, kazee, ne¬ 
ver qwulum, quazee, See. nor qeer, pitch, queer, 
but keer, or rather qeer, qulum, See. with the 
linqual q above described alone. 

9. An anxiety to pronounce certain letters 
remarkably well, is very apt in beginners, not 
only to have an opposite effect, but also to make 
them aspirate letters which are not aspirated, 
such as ch sh zh d t, or to change our common 
gutturals k g to the rough kh gh and q, more 
especially when the organs of speech have been 
just employed in the formation of the q, &c. as 
in the words, qazee ka ghoolam ghur men hue, 
the judge's slave is at home. It is ten to one but 
Tea ghur will become qa ghur, if the learner have 
by this time a perfect idea of the foregoing q 
and gh, as distinct sounds from k and g ( h. This 
tendency, and a trick of reading words like 
nisbut, relation, qismut, fortune, as if written 
nizbut, qizmut, should be carefully guarded 
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against and corrected immediately, otherwise 
these bad habits will be confirmed with the 
most pernicious consequences, in spite of all my 
observations on the consistent uniformity of 
the Hindee-Roman Alphabet, in which s never 
can express the power of z, though constantly 
doing so in our own absurd system of ortho¬ 
graphy, disgraced with sounds for which there 
are no characters, and with letters that possess 
no fixed sounds, whence a species of polygra- 
phic orthoepy has arisen, more like the Baby- 
Ionic confusion of tongues than a regular scheme, 
well calculated for the comprehension of juve¬ 
nile minds during their first efforts on the very 
rudiments of vernacular speech and grammar. 

10 . Beginners must necessarily pronounce 
with great difficulty and harshness at their out¬ 
set, but their own ears soon become the best 
correctors of such an evanescent fault, which 
has its uses even, and need not give the smallest 
real uneasiness to the learner, though it may for 
a time furnish fools with something to laugh at7 
instead of themselves, when the tables are turn¬ 
ed completely upon them, in conversing with 
the natives, who, to a bad pronouncer, might 
bring keera, a worm or snake, for kheera, a cu¬ 
cumber i or gora, a European servant, instead of 
ghora, a horse. 
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11. In strict orthoepic propriety, the diph* 
thongs ue (y) uo (ou) should be expressed by 
ui, uoo, did not this mode militate considerably 
against Oriental orthography, with which, from 
an enlarged and progressive knowledge of the 
languages, we are strongly induced to conform, 
for reasons that need not be stated in this place. 

12. The letters r, rh, are rather nominal de- 
viations from d, dji, than formal characters in 
the Nagree system, still there is sufficient cause 
to preserve them, as distinct symbols, in a 
scheme of this kind. 

13. Whoever recollects, that v, though call¬ 
ed a semivowel, is now always treated as a con¬ 
sonant in my system, can meet with no trouble 
in pronouncing kiya, paya, beebiyon, as ki-ya, 
pa-ya, beebi-yon, nor in reconciling these with 
kee,a, pa,e,a, beebee,on, especially if he will at 
the same time consult the rules on the mutation 
of letters, in pages 6, 33, and 35. 

14. In this work our English u in up, sup, 
cup,* is,' tor cogent motives, still preserved to 
denote the shortest sound of a in America, 
(Umuriku) Calcutta, (Kulkuttu), I must conse¬ 
quently beseech the learner to observe, once for 
all, that in my mode, position does not alter the 
power of a letter, therefore purdu, (pardS) a 
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twrUM, Cannot become pturdoo (pardoo) except 
by that perverseness and irregularity, which 
disgrace almost all the alphabets in the world: 
a censure from which the most philosophical of 
the whole, the Sunskrit even, is not altogether 
exempt. 

15. The name of eveiy letter comes as near 
its actual power as possible, whence a, bu, pu, lu, 
hu, are much more consistent and definite, than 
our be, pe, ell, aitch, or the Greek alpha, beta, 
&c. When consonants unite to form words, 
or appear as finals, the short inherent vowel is 
dropt before other vowels, whence bd in the 
Oriental characters is simply bud, not budu, 
and bad is neither bu-ad nor bu-adu, which it 
must be, were the names of separate letters in 
any language ignorantly confounded with their 
mere power, in the composition of words. 

16. The number of syllables in a word, for 
the most part, depends on the number of vowels, 
as ao come! ja,o, go! When two consonants 
occur between two vowels, they generaliy"are 
divided, but when one is found, it is most con¬ 
venient to give it to the last syllable, as bur-tun, 
a vessel, pa-nee, water, a-ya, came, pa-ya, found. 
The Arabic and Persian often have final conso- 
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nantawifchout an intermediate, short vowel, 
as well as the Hindoos and ourselves, who 
admit of this in the beginning of words also,- 
although no such coincidence as thelast canoe* 
cur in Arabic or Persian. Gurm, u»l, hum, 
buzm, rusm, are instances of the first species* 
swamee, kripa, of the last, all to be treated, as 
we would such combinations in our owA Ian* 
guage, 

17 . Those learners who content themselves 
with dialogues are not very likely to have much 
aid from Moonshees, or native teachers, in acquir¬ 
ing the true pronunciation; they will therefore 
do well to read the sentences aloud to them¬ 
selves, after being thoroughly versed in the rules 
now delivered, as it may be thus in their power 
to acquire a very correct, distinct, and pleasing 
enunciation, during their progress through this 
work. Scholars who commence reading the 
language in the Oriental characters, will do well 
to persevere in acquiring a just pronunciation 
tVom my Roman Orthography, as I have seen 
some instances of a relapse to very great inac¬ 
curacy in good pronouncers, by a premature 
and ill judged preference of the Persian cha¬ 
racter. 

I) 
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When the foregoing principles and observar 
tions are well understood by the reader, he can 
meet with no obstacle in learning the sounds 
of the Hindoostanee alphabet; and after ac¬ 
quiring them completely, he should commence 
reading aloud every day, for one month, a few 
paragraphs of English, according to the plan 
laid down here for the Oriental tongues ; sup¬ 
posing his own language a piece of Persian or 
Hindoostanee, in which he must forget of course, 
in many words, the English orthoepy entirely. 
It will very soon be discovered, that where our 
letters and sounds follow any fixed general prin¬ 
ciple, they will commonly coincide exactly with 
my scheme, and vice versa. Mushroom, British, 
just, church, such, king, sung, sink, see, boor, 
fling, swim, war, “ and thousands more, would 
be so written and pronounced in the Eastern 
tongues; but to enable the scholar to read this 
last sentence according to the system proposed, 
1 would be under the necessity at first of writ¬ 
ing it in our character thus 

Aund* tjio.usaunds morai wo.uld bai so writ- 
tain aund prono.unsaid in t,hai ai.austairn tong- 
gtt.ais (or -guiss, -gys) but to ainaublai tjidi 
stsholaur to raiaud t.his laust saintainsai akkor- 
ding to tjiai syustaim proppsaid, i wo.uld bai 
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undair thai naisaissityu aut furst of writing it 
in uor tshaurauktairs tjius. 

Such an exercise, for the period mentioned 
above, would confirm the learner’s pronuncia¬ 
tion more than any thing I know, and his own 
ears would, in a few days, teach him to call a 
invariably ccwe, never ai; e not ee but ai; u short 
2, in no instance oo nor yoo; ch always tsh, and 
j dzh, &c. In the same manner he would ac¬ 
quire a habit of pronouncing the very soft den¬ 
tals of due, duke, tube properly, as none of the 
very harsh sort d t can occur in any English 
paragraph, provided he at the same time apply 
closely to the Hindoostanee alphabet, as illus¬ 
trated and explained in this section of the 
work. To the man who can forget his own 
language so far as to bend its sounds accurate¬ 
ly to my scheme of letters, we may safely sub¬ 
mit the following Hindoostanee story, first in 
my way, and then in that which many other 
people would at once adopt, without having 
studied the subject so long and deliberately as 
I have done. 

Ek badshah ne upne wuzeer se poochha, ki 
sub se bihtur mere huqq * men kya hue, urz kee, 
ki udl kurna uor ru.ueyut ka palria. 

* The final duplicate here and in hudd, limit % kiss, sen- 
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Aick baudshauh nai apnai vizier saipuchhau, 
ke sub sai behtur mairai huck maing kea hy, 
arz kee, ke adi kumau our riot kau paulnau. 

If these two, and the English sentence in 
page 26,' read as it would be pronounced in 
Hindoostanee, do not convey my meaning to 
the reader, I shall be at a loss how to make it 
more obvious to him by any written instruc¬ 
tions ; he should therefore study this part well 
before he condemns it either as obscure or un¬ 
intelligible, and he will assuredly perceive that 
each perusal of the whole will render it more 
and more familiar to himself, and to the capa¬ 
city of any person whom he may thus wish to 
instruct in the accurate pronunciation or vital 
portion of a living tongue, without which, pro¬ 
found Oriental learning, for all the useful pur¬ 
poses of life in India, will prove nought but va¬ 
nity and vexation of spirit; In the belief that 
the subsequent extract on this theme, from the 
Antijargonist, may stiU render ithe subject more 
evident, it is herewith submitted to the reader. 

The following English woids attending to 
their true pronunciation, would, agreeably to 
my orthography, be written thus; 

sation, with a few'more, is preserved agreeably to the Ara- 
.bic orthography, but pne only of these finds cm be pro¬ 
nounced. 
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bare, I would write, ber gOre, I would write, gor 
age - - - ej ore - - - - or 

bile *■ buel sage - - -- sej 

hall - - - - hal useful - t yoosfcol 

The above words the learner should frequent¬ 
ly repeat over, to accustom his eyes and his ears 
to the orthography of the Hindoostanee; and 
to the fixed sounds given to the English sym¬ 
bols, used here to express the words of that 
language. 

For his further exercise and amusement, I 
shall here add an example of Addison’s well 
known simile of the Angel,—first, according to 
our current English orthography,—secondly, 
according to the Hindoostanee orthography used 
here,-—thirdly, according to that of the late Sir 
William Jones,—and, lastly, like the sentence 
in page 36, to confirm the practice there re¬ 
commended, as the best I can devise for impres¬ 
sing on the reader’s memory my mode of read¬ 
ing English, as so much Hindoostanee in the 
Hindee-Roman alphabet. 

“ So when some Angel, by divine commend, 

“ With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

“ Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past, 

“ Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 
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“ And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 

** Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm-” 

This, according to my orthography, would be 
written as follows: 

So hwm sum enjol, bue divuen kumond, 

Wi th ruezing tempests sheks a gilti land. 

Such az uv let or pel Britonyu past, 

Kam and sireen bee druevz th i fyooryus blast, 

AtA, pleezd th' almuetiz erdurz too purform, 

Ruedz in the hwurlwind and duerekts thi storm. 

But the learner will please to observe the 
sounds expressed above by a e, and th, not be¬ 
ing found in the Hindoostanee system, do not 
properly belong to mine, though necessarily in¬ 
serted in this specimen. 

The following (example of the late Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones’s orthographical system is exhibited 
in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. page 33. 

So hwen sm cnjel, bai divain c&mand, 

Widh raisin tempests sh6cs a gild land, 

, Sch az Sv let 6r pel Britanya pdst, 

Calm and sirin hi draivz dhi fyuras bl£st, — 

And, pliz’d dh’ almaitiz arderz tu perfdfm. 

Raids in dhi hwerlwind and ddirects dhi starm. 

As in page 26. 

So hwain somai aung-gel, byu divinai kommaund, 
With rising taimpaists shaukais au gueltyu laund. 

Such auss of lautai oair paulai Britaunniau paust, 
Kaulm aund sairainai hai drivais thai furiobs blaust, &c. 
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A tolerably correct pronunciation of the un¬ 
der-mentioned Hindoostanee words might per¬ 
haps by many be acquired^ if written agreeably 
to the uncertain orthography of the last column 
here: 

bare (well) thus, baurey gorf a grave) thus, goar 
age (before) - augey ox (a side) - - oar 

buel (a bull) - biel sej (abed) - saidge 
ha X (state) - haul 

But how should we find symbols to express, 
agreeably to the analogy of English pronun¬ 
ciation, such words as the following: aya, came, 
sayu, shade, se.ahee, ink, or how distinguish 
gunge, gauges, from gunj, a market ? 

Certainly no two people would agree in re¬ 
gard to their pronunciation. The first three 
words would prove difficult in the extreme, and 
if the g were ever allowed the soft sound of 
j, it would often prove equivocal. Hence the 
necessity fpr a fixed system, adapted as nearly 
as possible to the existing sounds of the Hin¬ 
doostanee language. By a little attention to the 
scale of letters in pages 3 and 7; by noting that 
the power of each letter in the Hindoostanee, 
is in all cases the same; by recollecting they 
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never admit of a deviation insound, however 
various the combiBatum, (exoeptiag in th* in- 
stances- of «e oo noxbgh kh sh zh, provided for 
in the scheme already noticed); and by: remem¬ 
bering that no letter is useless or mute, (saving 
the few orthographic examples by the note in 
page 27, for which an adequate reason will be 
assigned hereafter, when we treat of Arabic 
forms);—the pronunciation will come perfectly 
easy in a short time, thus, aya, sa yu, seahee, 
and gunge with the hard g in both instances, as 
if written gung-ge. But a, being in the Hjn- 
doostanee invariably broad, as in hall, e long as 
in verite, and u %hort as in sun, the prosodial 
marks, (-) broad, ( A ) long, and ( « ) short, for those 
letters are unnecessary; and the diaresis, or di¬ 
vision mark (,), is more frequently used here to 
facilitate the progress of a mere beginner, than 
from any necessity for it in a,o, ja.o, ao,jao, as 
these, by a person conversant in my system of 
orthography, would be pronounced exactly the 
same in both cases, though so.o, sleety bo,o, sow. 
muz,hub, religion, and some others, require it as 
marked in page 13, that o o z h may not be¬ 
come oo zh. 
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General Rules for the Mutation of Letters. 

1. The short vowels are all more or less liable 
to convertibility, not only with each other, but 
with long vowels and diphthongs also, especial¬ 
ly when these are homogeneous. The long 
vowels are in like manner convertible among 
theirselves. 

2. Diphthongs on similar principles are in¬ 
terchangeable together, and with long vowels 
also ; nay, they occasionally are permutable 
with the shorts, as already stated. 

3. When e ee o or oo is followed by another 
vowel, a considerable change generally occurs, 
by the two first becoming y iy, and the last W 
co v, or, in other words, these letters often be¬ 
come in ordinary discourse e ee o oo. 

4. The vowels and semivowels, nay, some of 
the consonants, are met with interchangeable, 
particularly o oo for the labials b w, &c. yu 
andj. 

5. Independent of the permutability of semi¬ 
vowels and liquids among theirselves, h 1 be¬ 
come s ; m changes more rarely to b w. 

6. The consonants are more subject to change 
in their own immediate series, and a few even 

E 
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go beyond this, as j and g, ch and k, w and yu, 
t and r, d j and z, s and kh. 

7. W reduplicated, or followed by i ee, is 
very often expressed as v; a sound which the 
illiterate in India seldom acquire. 

8. One curious vowel consonant, viz. uen, 
is generally lost in the diacritical point or vowel 
on, before, or after it, among those who speak 
Hindoostance without, adverting to the power 
of this most equivocal letter, which we and the 
Hindoos, from the nature of our abecedarian 
system, must regard as a vowel, though the 
Arabs consider it always as a consonant. 

9- Such changes as do not fall under the 
above rules must be treated rather as ana- 
molies, to be acquired by extensive practice 
h^eafter, than as objects worthy of much at¬ 
tention now; some of them, in fact, depending 
on the ignorance, affectation, or presumption 
of the natives, who frequently are desirous of 
appearing very profound adepts in the Hindoos- 
tanec, by introducing the nasal n, or giving the 
common letters k g w j s the more learned 
sound of kh gh v z sh, where these do not 
exist. 
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Examples of the above Rules. 

1. Hum, him, a deer ; nimuk, numuk, salt ; 
sur, sir, head; mcojh, mijli, me; jul, jol, water; 
buttee, batce, a candle; tup, tap, a fever-, pliir, 
pher, again ; idhur, eedhur, hither ; chukhna, 
cheekhna, to taste; j>uhla, puhila, puehla,y/r$f; 
buhlana, buhilana, buelilana, to amuse; kheench- 
na, khenchna, khuenclina, to pull; bar, ber , a time; 
rikabee, rikcbcc, a dish ; burabur, burobur, equal; 
thasna, thoosna, to cram ; age, agoo, before; 
peechhe, pachhe, behind ; ko, koo ,for; k} oon, 
kyon, why. Innumerable other instances might 
be produced here, and after all the examples, 
were that now requisite in these pages. 

2. Bhue, bliuo, fear ; suo, sue, a hundred; 
luo, lue, love ; khuemu, kliemu, kheemu, a tent ; 
uor, ar, more ; foolad, folad, f uolad, steel ; bi- 
luor, biloor, bilor, crystal ; kuon, kon, who ? 
mud, mul , Jilth. 

3. Kca, kya, what; keea, kiya, made, did; 
ae^, aya, came; Ice,on, kyon, why; sa,e,u, sayu, 
shade; Hindoo,ee, lliiuluwee, Hindvee, Indian; 
tuloowa, tuloo,a, sole of the foot; joo,a, joowa, 
dice, a game, hazard, 8cc. 
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4. Yumna, jumna, the river so called; yog, 
jog, junction ; mapna, napna, to measure; neela, 
leela, blue ; deewar, deewal, a wall; seb, se.o, 
an apple; de,o, deb, dew, a demon, god; suro, 
surv, surw, the cypress , &c. bundu, burdu, a 
slave ; puhinna, puhirna, to put on. 

5. Deemuk, deewuk, a white ant ; mah, mas, 
a month ; l?umbu,ee, Mumbu.ee, Bombay ; ni- 
kulna, nikusna, to issue. 

6 . Sunskrit, shunskrit; khidmut, khizmut, 
kismut, duty; qumees, kumeez, a shirt; zumeen, 
jumeen, land ; bheegna, bheejna, to wet ; ehbi- 
ma, kbima, pardon ; bhasha, bbaklia, speech ; 
dokhna, dosna, to blame; duhez, juhez, a dowryi 
kliurj, klnirch, evpence; mushuuichee, musaljee, 
link boy ; ba wurchee, baburchee, baburjep, a cook > 
duuwa, day a, a claim ,• badshah, padshah, a kings 
peel, feel, an elephant ; huwelee, huvelee, hube- 
lee, a mansion } huwaldar, havildar, a serjeant ; 
butuk, butukh, a duck} ubtuk, ubtug, yet ; deg, 
degh, a pot ; aqa, agha, master s nuqshu, nukh- 
shu, a plan ,• ftkr, liqr, thought ; bed, bet, a cane; 
baroot, barood, porwder. ; katta, cuts ; buethta, 
sits, and such verbs often become karta, buerh- 
ta, &c. gliora, ghoda, a horse. In fact, there 
\yould be no end of the examples which might 
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be collected under this rule, as the learner may 
see by consulting the large Grammar. 

7 . Nuwwab, nuvab, nabob! fid wee, fidvee, 
liege ; huwelee, huvclee, mansion ; nuwees, nu- 
vees, writer ; wis, vis, that. 

8. This can be illustrated by practice only, 
among the endless instances which must every 
where occur of the extraordinary letter uen, 
when represented by u, just before or after any 
vowel. It is for the most part in Hindoostanee 
so entirely mute, as not to be distinguished from 
its accompanying long or short vowel, and fol¬ 
lowing u as in buud, after; luul, red; ruuna, 
beautiful; tuureef, praise; mushuul, torch; the 
coalescence of the two shorts u and u naturally 
produces the long sound awe, as bad, lal, rana, 
tareef, mushal, in the Hindoostanee mode of 
pronouncing these words, less accurate however 
than the uu now adopted. See pages 43, 44. 

9. Among these we may enumerate guo, gae, 
a core ,* nuo, nue,a, nezv yuk, yek, ek, one ; uf- 
yoon, ufeem, opyan s mueyoor, mor, a peacock ; 
11 am, naon, name ; roothna, roosna, tofret ; ku- 
mul, kunwul, the lotos ; bhejna, bezua, to send, 
and some of those under 6 above. 

When the foregoing rules, with their examples, 
are well understood, and when the scholar can 
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extend them as far as they will go, he must also 
advert to those changes which depend upon the 
expansion, contraction and inversion of words 
in most languages, and in none more frequent¬ 
ly than in the Hindoostance. To assist him in 
this necessary exercise, the following instances 
may suffice. Tegha, tegli, a sivord; umma, ma, 
mother; farigh khuiec, farkhu tee, a release; dust- 
khut, duskhut, signature; suwar, uswar, a troop¬ 
er; wabustu, awabust, dependents; puhonclma, 
cbuhonpna, to arrive; mooulluq, unndluq, sus¬ 
pended ; fuscel, sufeel, a rampart; durukht, 
durkut, a tree ,■ insaf, nisaf, justice ; qooful, qoo- 
luf, a locki fulcetu, futeelu, a match or wicks 
hawun, humam, a mortar s and others too nu¬ 
merous for insertion. The scholar cannot pay 
sufficient attention to the great tendency which 
words in the Ilindoostanee have to assume or 
drop short vowels, that occur or should be o- 
mitted between two consonants, such as usul, 
nuqul, Urbee, wastu, for Urubce, xcasiiu, usl, 
nuql, &e. &c. but particular instances would be 

i 

endless. 
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General rules for speaking to the Natives of In- 
. dia , with the greatest chance of understanding 
them and of being understood, after the learner 
has acquired an accurate idea of the sounds of 
their letters, as well as the various mutations 
or corruptions, to which these are subject. 

1. Ax order or sentence should never be given 
or commenced abruptly, without prefacing it 
with some such expression as soono, hear! lest 
one half of the words be spoken before the Na¬ 
tive has been fairly put on his guard to hear 
them. Kyoon, why, hone, well ; kuho, say ; bhuee, 
friend; with many others, are prefixed by the na¬ 
tives to sentences, and may in general be con¬ 
sidered not only ornamental expletives, but also 
preparative words like attention, &c. among us, 
by which the hearer cocks his ears or makes 
ready for what is to follow. From our seldom 
or ever using this necessary precaution, it often 
happens, that before a native is put sufficiently 
on his guard, the half of an order is already 
communicated, of which he probably has not 
distinctly heard one single word, consequently 
either a repetition must take place or the execu¬ 
tion of it will prove very unsatisfactory indeed. 
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2 . The Hindoostanee being naturally very 
concise on many occasions, as tew words as 
possible should be used at first, to prevent bad 
pronunciation or worse construction from con¬ 
founding the hearer, and thereby defeating the 
speaker's wishes entirely. Thus, “ give me a 
plate,” and many such orders, will be perfectly 
plain by simply saying, “ basun,” a plate, with 
that emphasis and look, which in all countries 
and tongues, denote the want of a thing. 

3. A stock of the most necessary nouns and 
verbs, with a small number of words of place 
and time, will soon enable a learner, who at¬ 
tends to the last rule, to get what he wants from 
the people, if he will only recollect, that by 
simply changing the na of every infinitive to o, 
he forms their imperative plural at once. This 
part, of all others, is the most useful to new 
comers in India, and ought to be acquired ac¬ 
cordingly. 

4 . A slow, easy, distinct, and rather broad 
manner of speaking will sooner be comprehend¬ 
ed by the Hindoostanees, than the reverse, 
which is moreover deemed a sign of vulgarity 
or culpable impetuosity, that the better sort of 
people among them carefully avoid: Their men 
of rank and genteel manners are commonly 
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much more readily understood, by a novice in 
the language, than those are who call themselves 
Moonshees, but who in reality know little or 
nothing of the very tongue they pretend to 
teach, while they endeavour to build their im¬ 
portance on a pedantic style and flippancy of 
speech, that must puzzle every beginner. 

5. The Native who receives an order should 
always be made to repeat what he conceives is 
to be done, as in this way the chance of mis¬ 
conception is not only obviated, but the learner 
has often moreover a good opportunity of cor¬ 
recting his own sentences, thus repeated in the 
true idiom of the Hindoostanee, by the very 
people who know it best. 

6. When the Natives speak English, they 
commonly give a very instructive lesson on the 
nature and idiom of their vernacular tongue, of 
which no scholar of any penetration will fail to 
avail himself, when he clothes his English ideas 
in the speech of Hindoostan. • 

7. There is sqmething rather perplexing in 
the pronunciation of n before g and k, to those 
who are not aware, that it then has, even in our 
own tongue, the power of ng in hunger, hung- 
ger; anger, ang-ger; sinking, sing-king; think¬ 
ing, thing-king: On this principle ng nk must 

F 
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be supposed always to imply the sound of 
ngk or ngg, unless when thus divided, n,k n,g, 
whence Gunge, the Ganges; nunga, leaked; 
kunkur, gravel; and all such words, should be 
spoken as if written so, Gung-ge, nung-ga, 
kung-kuF, by those who are resolved to pro¬ 
nounce so as to be always understood. 

8. W hen ch or k precedes chh and kji, as in 
uch-chha, good, muk-khee, a fly, it is more with 
a view of shewing how the originals are writ¬ 
ten, than with any solicitude to have them very 
accurately pronounced utsh-tshha, &c. as this is 
almost impossible, but in dekhkur, having seen; 
rukjikur, having placed; and all such words, the 
h must be very distinctly heard before and af¬ 
ter the k, thus, dekh-kur, rukh-kur, &c. though 
this at first will be rather difficult. 

9 . After the consonants, y may prove at first 
troublesome in kya, what ? pyar, love, &c. till 
the scholar adverts to its power as the conso¬ 
nant yu in young, yawn, &c. which, with k or 
p before them, I would writs pyung, kyan; y 
never being a diphthongal vowel here as in our 
words dry, drue, by, bue, &c. The soft d and 
t will become dh tji if the reader be not con¬ 
stantly on his gukrd against this deviation, pro¬ 
ceeding from a. strong desire to soften these 
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letters a® far as he can. If the word Jupiter 
come from deus pater, instead of juvans pater, 
as some suppose, it will prove that d was so 
mollified to j by the ancients, as well as by the 
moderns. See page 10, also 36, for duhez.ju- 
hez, a dmry, recollecting at the same time, 
that d t are neither dzh nor tsh, but mere den¬ 
tals, formed by protruding the tip of the tongue 
between the,teeth while pronouncing them. 

10 . In cases of moment, when we have to pon- 
verse with, or interrogate a Native, this should 
always be prefaced with some trivial discourse, 
not only to enable the person to overcome his 
apprehension, but to comprehend the address of 
a total stranger, whose tone of voice and man¬ 
ner of expression may seem at first so uncom¬ 
mon or indistinct, as to be, for a few minutes, 
almost unintelligible. 

11 . Sometimes this dulness of comprehension 
may be affected to gain time for an evasive or 
studied reply, as every Hindoostanee is too apt 
to conceive the most innocent of our queries 
only so many traps set to- catch him in some 
villany or other. Should this occur to a man 
conscious of his abilities as a linguist, instead 
of being disconcerted, he will boldly proceed 
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and convince the Native, that he is not to be 
put out of his way by any such subterfuges. 

IS. No attempt to speak to the people of 
India intelligibly, without a previous know¬ 
ledge of the scheme of the Letters, can ever be 
expected to succeed, by those who do not con¬ 
ceive there exists some infallible spell in the 
very form of a strange character, or in the mere 
use of dialogues; (without either the proper 
souijd or emphasis, which letters, words, and 
sentences require,) a property that I have never 
yet been able to discover in any alphabet or 
language, which was not previously illustrated 
and explained in my own, both respecting the 
individual power of letters, and the grammatical 
order and construction of sentences. 

In drawing a comparison between the Ro¬ 
man alphabet, as applicable to the languages 
of Europe, and the Oriental, as it regards those 
of Asia, we may fairly say of both, that in the 
first, the powers of the letters are very absurd¬ 
ly ever varying; while, in the Eastern alpha¬ 
bets, their forms are not less liable to change, 
circumstances vexatious enough in each system 
to beginners. We have too few letters to ex¬ 
press all our sounds, while the Hindoostanees, 
on the other hand, possess such a superabund- 
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ance of characters, that one sound has often 
three letters, though one of ours have, rather 
unfortunately, at times four or five sounds in 
the English tongue. 

Having premised every thing most essential 
for the just comprehension and pronunciation, 
or orthoepy, of the Hindoostanee, when spoken 
to or by us in India, we must now proceed to 
its orthography, that a similarity of sound may 
never hereafter mislead us, when we wish to 
transpose our knowledge from the Roman cha¬ 
racter, adopted here, to the Oriental alphabets, 
contrasted with the letters of our own tongue, 
which all agree well enough till we come to 
the— 

u and this, while pronounced as u before ex¬ 
plained, merely reminds the learner of its 
representing the curious vowel consonant, 
that the Arabians call uen, for which, how¬ 
ever, neither we nor the Hindoos have any 
corresponding letter: u final, after a vowel, 
is almost mute, as in shooroou, beginning, 
while in shumu, a candle, it rather has the 
sound of a in water, and in the Hindoo¬ 
stanee the word is rendered shuma, like 
those examples produced in page 3 7, q- v- 
though, on the whole, it is best to preserve 
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the orthoepigraphical plan as much as we 
can, particularly when the sounds either 
way differ very little from each other, as 
any person will perceive who compares" 
tu-ureef, rapidly sounded tuureef, with 
the common mode tareef, praise , in which 
last the uen is less obvious than in tuureef. 
/■expressing still the same sound of u in up, 
“ <cup, only denote particular Arabic combi- 
" ^nations, to be acquired hereafter, 
a shows that uen precedes, but is almost lost 
in the sound of its following a; this, there¬ 
fore, differs in the Hindoostanee very little 
from the broad sound awe in call, See. 
a in sound as above, but expressive of a pecu¬ 
liar form or combination in the Arabic, the 
knowledge of which may be at present 
dispensed with by the mere student of 
Hindoostanee. 

a ditto. | 

i is to i exactly what u is to u above, 
i no difference in the sound, though it cer¬ 
tainly denotes rather e than i in the ori¬ 
ginal. 

ee rare to ee and oo, respectively, just what a 
oo i is to a. 
cp see u and i. 
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m represents a semi-mute, oo or w, of the 
original. 
ip ditto. 

' h rather a harsher aspirate than h formerly 
described, and peculiar to the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, but in Hindoostan pronounced juft as 
the simple breathing hu. 

^discriminate aspirates in the Sunskrit al¬ 
ii ’lphabet from h and each other, though the 
h i sound as such does not differ from h in the 
'"smallest degree. 

n chave been detailed in pages 9, 17, and 23, 
r (. which the learner may now consult. 

/-the first is peculiar to the Hindoos, the se- 
" < cond to the Arabs, still both are pronoun- 
- * ced like the common n in run, nurse, &c. 
r f letters peculiar to the Hindoos in form, but 
1 £ exactly of the same powej as r 1. 


t 

d 


^noticed in|page 10. 

-.varieties of similar sounds by different let- 
jters, like our council, counsel, jilt, gin, &c. 
is in Arabic resembles our th in thin, but in 
Mhe Hindoostanee it is merely s of sin, sun. 
like the above, mere formal varieties of the 
self-same sound ; we write has (haz) haze, 
expressing the z by s in has, and by z in 
haze, while the sound is the same in both. 
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^is to t, precisely what s is tos, and like it 
\in Arabic, has the power of th in thine, but 
" Jin Hindoostanee is pronounced like t in 
'"tin, tune. 

As the Hindoostanee student may often meet 
with my former publications, in which either 
the Hindee-Roman system was not so correct¬ 
ly and ultimately fixed as it is now, or the ‘or¬ 
thography in the Oriental tongues was notdeem- 
ed of so much consequence as the pronunciation, 
it is but just to submit the following prospectus 
to his consideration, to guide him through the 
present or any other of my Oriental works, in 
which he will nevertheless find very few devia¬ 
tions from my original plan, that do not entire¬ 
ly depend on the great progress we have made 
in the learning pf the East, since I commenced 
my large Grammar and Dictionary of the Hin¬ 
doostanee language. Among tfiese, the words 
panw, the foot, gamv, a village, and a few others, 
were long expressed by gaon, pa,on, in which 
the inflexion plural was not half so distinct as 
it is now in panwon, ganwon, &c. though panw 
come as near the true pronunciation, if not 
more so, than pa,on formerly used. 
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t 

t 

d 

r 

s 

s 

7 . 

z 


<L> 

<U 

c/3 

<L> 

Ul 

cu 

<u , 
’ll!! 

<L> 

£ 

u. 

«s 

£ 


f« and other Italic vowels, or 
« 5 Roman, when the word was 
i J in Italics, 
y — 

ou - 

eu — 
w 
h 

n n with “or° ditto. 

/ or t with “ ditto. 
t t with the 1 over it. 
d ditto 
r ditto 


w with ° over it. 
h with the figure • over it. 


--S 

J 


or s with figures over them. 

z ditto, all much more trouble¬ 
some and less consistent than 
the 7. z z. See. of this Work. 


In the whole of the foregoing, the letters t 
d r alone represent sounds that are not quite 
familiar to ourselves ; for z z z are merely 
three forms of z for its one sound, as stated in 
pages 45—47- 

Students, who may wisely resolve to proceed 
as far in the Oriental characters and tongues in 

G 
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this country as they possibly can, will receive 
every information on the above subject of re¬ 
dundant letters, to express the same sounds, by 
consulting my Ilindee-Roman Orthoepigraphi- 
cal Ultimatum, lately published for this purpose. 
That it may prove as extensively useful as pos¬ 
sible to those who may henceforth teach, or wishj 
to be taught, a language, so prevalent and hn’is- 
pensable in India as the Ilindoostanee is to gen¬ 
tlemen of every description in that distant Re¬ 
gion, on sound principles, I shall here strongly 
recommend a reference to the above publica¬ 
tion, more especially after the reader has made 
adequate progress in the present work. In the 
mean time, by way of specimen, the following 
quotation from the popular story of Sukoontula, 
given in the Ultimatum, is presented to the 
reader with a translation, in this place. 

“ Ub age dastan ka yoon buvan hue, ki cos 
jungui men siwa Khooda ke, afska ko.ee khu- 
bur lenewala nu tha, pur ek pukheroo cos pur 
upne puron ka sayu kiye t,ha, t is se coska nam 
Sukoontula hoo a. Wuhan puree hoo.ee wooh 
rotee thee, ansoowon ke motee pulkon men pi- 
rotee thee; doodh ke liye mconh pusar ruhee 
thee ; hath panw upne, mar ruhee thee : ki 
Purwurdugari alum ne, upna fuzl kiya, jo Kunn 
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Moonee kuheen nuhane ko chule tjie, jon oos 
turf se ho nikle, dekjia, ki yih kya qoodruti ila- 
he& hue, jo is soorut se nuzur atee hue ! 
oos nuo eoole chumun ko goolistan se door dek^, 
l^qeiSn bu fungi boolbcoli tusweer ho gue. 
ff Ghultaj^doore yuteem see thee, lek khak pur, 
ooskee dekh, we dilgeer ho gu,e. 
.loos pur: oonhen nihayut turs aya, duorkur 
fcMjc -pur se ootjiaya, godee men lekur kuhne 
Ijige, filT Puree, Jinn, ya kisee quom kee uesee 
khoob soorut lurkee hue, ki dekhee nu soonee, 
koochhncuha nuheen jata, uor koochh sumujh 
men nuheen ata; kis ne is jungul men lakur 
khak ke oopur is chand ke tookre ko dal diya 
tha, cose chhatee se luga t e hooe, ye dil men 
soch bichar kurte, gjhur ko pjiire. 

Mukan men puhoonchte hee upnee buhun 
Guotumee ko, ooskee soorut dikhakur, pyar se 
kulia, ki “jee lugakur buhoot uch-ehhee turh 
purwurish kurtpe ruhiyo, uesa nu ho, ki kisee 
tuor se kotalie4 ho.” 

Lurkee kee jo, wooli soorut cosne dekhee; 

* The Italic e here and elsewhere, denotes i made long, 
for the sake of the verse, and i shows that ee has been short¬ 
ened by the same poetic licence, for which we have no other 
expedient left than these Italics, applicable to u for a, &c. or 


vice versa. 
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uor bjia.ee kee, ooske huq men yih mihrbanee 
kee baten sooneen, puhle ooskee bula.en leen, 
pliir god se lekur, upne gule luga, palne lugee; 
din rat chhatee pur cose Icotatee tjiee; mihr « 


muhubbut se doodjhi pilwatee thee. 


Wcoh is soorut se pultee tjiee; uor jitne cos 
jungul ke tupushwee tjie, sub oos ko pyar ki 
the; sub kee wooh pyaree thee; con subjN 
men mushhoor tha, ki yih Kunn kee betee hi'jle. 
Din budin wooh buree hotee thee, uor tookhnni 
muhubbut hur dil men botee tjiee. 

Uor bhee do lurkiyan wuhan theen, ek ka 
nam Unoosooya tha, doosree ka nam Pruyum- 
vuda; teenon purwurish pakur jub buree hoo,i- 
yan atjb puhur sath kjielne lugiyan; con sub- 
jhon ko apus men uese pyar ikhlas tha, goya 
con kee ek jan uor jooda jooda qalib tjba. 

Hur ek oon men thee zoohru o mihr o mah, 
Jinhen deklikur howe Yoosoof ko chah. 
Ugur chahe sha,ir kure sha itfse, 

Buyan am kee howe nu khooDee zuree. 
Khooda ne upne dusti qooc}rut se, oon teen¬ 
on ka surapa men surapa khoobiyan bhur dee 


theen. 

i • 

Bliuwen jub ki ghoosse men theen tanteen, 
Jigur teeri mizhgan se theen chhanteen. 
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Tuluttcof se jis dum ki we hunstiyan, 

To zahid ko bjbee soojliteen mustiyan. 

Hur ek ka wooh puree sa chihru jo nuzur 
*ta, ko,ee to ghush khata, uor ko,ee deewanu 
hoNiata. 

Jo zoolfen theen zunjeeri pa,e jconoon, 

Kufe pa,e rungeen thee surgurmi khoon. 
lUgurchi zahir men we subjiee sir se panw tu- 
ldk tumam hoosn o jumal, uor naz o uda theen, 
Mkin huqeequt men wooli shooulu bjiubhooka, 
ki jis ka nam Sukoontula tjia, upne ek juhve 
se, dii o jan donon juhan ka pjioonk detee thee; 
shoohru cuskee gurm bazaree ka, dlioom coske 
hoosni alum soz kee, uesee thee, ki aftabi alum- 
tab ko ek zurru oos ke age tujullee nu thee. 
JCuhan tuk buyan ooskee hon khoobiyan, 
Surapa theen oos men khcosh cosioobiyan. 
Ulqissu, Iiunn Moonee ne, ek din oos naz- 
neen se yih bat kuliee, ki “ ub muen teeruth 
kurne ko jata loon, tjiore se dinon men nuha- 
kur phir ata moon, tub tuluk too chuen uor 
aram se yuhan khcosh ruhiyo; jo kcochli, mut- 
loob ho, Guotumee se kuha kuriyo, wcoh terec 
khatir hazir kiya kuregec, uor jan o dil se sud- 
qe qoorban hokur, sir se panw tuluk teree bu- 
la.en liya kuregee. Pur jo ko,ee Tu push wee 
yuhan awe, adur kur panw puriyo, uor ooskee 
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khidmut keejiyo, juhantuk toojli sc ho suke, 
kotahee mut keejo.” Is is turh wcohoose sum- 
jha, nuseehut dilasa de, ruwanu hoo.a. 

“ The story thus proceeds : In tlmt/tjSldftj/ 
ness she had no real protector but the Aln&ig^ity, 
though an eagle shaded her with it^ ; wings, 
whence her name of Sukoontula. Tjjgtre \,he 
babe lay weeping and crying, while thg 5 f»eati'ly 
tears were flowing from her eyes; rolltl^k^d 
tossing on the ground, in vain did she ooUtinv.e 
opening her little mouth for milk, till twPOni- 
nipotent was graciously pleased to conduct the 
holy saint Kuan to his ablutions that way, and 
no sooner did he approach the place, than he 
saw and admired the goodness of divine Provi¬ 
dence manifested in the scene that appeared 
before him. 

Seeing this rose-bud lying torn far from the 
parent bush, he stood motionless with won¬ 
der, like a fascinated nightingale. The child 
seemed a lost pearl cast on tne ground, for 
whose forlorn state he fety grieved to the 
heart. 

Kunn, moved with compassion, ran and rais¬ 
ed the infant from the dust, and, taking it in' 
his bosom, thus said to himself. “ I cannot 
comprehend nor say what this angel, fairy, or 
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some body’s, lovely babe, -whose beauty surpas¬ 
ses every thing seen or described, can possibly 
be: Who can have abandoned a form fairer 
'fchan Diana, on the cold earth in this desert!” 
Pressing the child to his breast, and filled with 
sucjp thoughts, he returned home. 

pn reaching his dwelling, he showed his sis- 
teiij Guotumee, the baby’s face, and observed af¬ 
fectionately, “ Pray continue to cherish it with 
e utmost care and attention; never let me 
"'hear of any thing like the smallest neglect.” 

When she. beheld the little cherub’s coun¬ 
tenance, and heard the kind injunctions of her 
brother respecting it, she first blessed the babe, 
and then embracing it, set about nourishing 
her tender charge, which was constantly after¬ 
wards dandled on her knee, and suckled with 
fondness and delight. 

In this manner Sukcontula was reared, and 
\ ^ 

the hermits or /ioly men of the wilderness were 
all very mucls^ attached to her; she was, in 
short, the darling of the whole, and passed for 
Kunn’s daughter. She grew up »apace, and 
sowed the seeds of affection in every heart. 

There were also two other girls, one named 
Unoosooya, and the other Pruyumvuda. When 
the three so fostered, increased in strength, 
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they used to play together the livelong day, 
and were as cordial and fond of each ether as 
if one soul had animated their separatefbodie^ 
Each of them was a Venus, a Juno, o&d 
Cynthia, whom, had even the chaste Joseph 
seen, he must have loved. 

Should the muse attempt their praises'*.in 
verse, her strains would fall far short of tljeir 
excellence. 

The plastic hand of the Creator had fodte- 
ed them in the image of loveliness itself. 

When they shot angry glances at behold¬ 
ers, they pierced their hearts with the arrows 
of scorn; but while arrayed in the blandish¬ 
ment of smiles, even anchorites themselves felt 
the fervour of love. The angelic faces of those 
charmers were no sooner beheld by any one, 
than he either fainted with delight, or became 
distracted with passion. Their jetty ringlets 
formed the chains of frantic lovars, whose blood 
seemed to tinge the glowing Wtas of those 
damsels snow-white feet. t 
Though %the whole were apparently a con¬ 
stellation of the graces, still, in reality, that 
brilliant star named Sukoontula, with a single 
spark of her beauty, so inflamed the hearts of 
both worlds as a universal toast, that the ra- 
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tfiant'san himself grew dim wdth envying her 
lustre. How shall I describe those charms, 
which.eoncentrated in her all that is lovely, per- 
>*pnified? 

r ; '^t length, the hermit Kunn one day fhus 
addressed that beauty: “lam now going on a 
pi primage, and, having performed my devo¬ 
tions, . will in a few days return; till then, do 
tfyou stay contented here at rest and ease ; 
sjrhatever may be wanted, be sure to inform 
‘ Guotumee, for she will not fail to please you, 
and,. as a person devoted entirely to you, she 
will continue to bless and protect you. Should 
any saint sojourn this way, fall respectfully 
prostrate at his feet, and perform every office 
of hospitality to him, without omitting the 
smallest duty, to the utmost of your power.” 
r—hi this manner having explained his wishes 
to Sukoontula, he bade her farewell, and depart¬ 
ed” 

Before closing this section, the scholar must, 
for the last time,, be reminded of its real utili¬ 
ty and importance to him as an Orientalist; 
he should therefore study it again and again, 
more especially those portions which warn him 
to; shun bad pronunciation, or point out the 
road to that which is right. 

H 
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Much thought and constant practice will do 
more for the solitary student than he will all 
at once credit; and if he fortunately meet with 
a companion more diligent and acute than him* 
self the road will daily prove smoother And 
smoother, as they proceed together towards that 
stage of perfection, which is indispensably to 
every gentleman who desires to be useful to his 
employers, and comfortable within himself iin 
British India. To speak and behave in that 
country as such on all occasions, is of more m<v" 
ment to every civil or military officer in parti¬ 
cular, and to the state in general, than superfi¬ 
cial observers can readily admit: Hence the sub¬ 
ject has never, till lately, obtained that atten¬ 
tion which its importance demands, and will 
yet command, either among the French or us. 

The learner who may heedlessly proceed 
through these sheets, will run the risk of im¬ 
perceptibly acquiring a pronunciation, which he 
must afterwards be forced to ui^earn; whereas 
-he who shall weigh every letter, syllable, and 
word well, before he quits this key to the cur¬ 
rent living speech of India, may yet feel, after 
.his arrival in that country* some gratitude and 
respect for the only author who has paid un¬ 
wearied attention, during a space of twenty 
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years, to this subject alone, and who may cer¬ 
tainly enable every real student, if he chooses, 
to speak the Hindoostanee well, long before he 
sets a foot on our Eastern territories. 

To profound erudition as an Orientalist* I 
make no pretensions ; but the point of accurate 
pronunciation in British India, as far as the Hin¬ 
doostanee and Persian languages, now spoken 
there, are concerned, I cannot readily concede 
tp any man, however learned he may otherwise 
' be, or whatever opportunities he may have en¬ 
joyed of hearing the latter spoken in its local 
purity by the Persians themselves, who un¬ 
doubtedly are apt to change the u of India to 
a sound like the English e, the Hindoostanee e 
to ee, a to oo, and some others, which need not 
be stated in this place. 

That this portion of the Monitor is remark¬ 
able for repetitions cannot be denied; still the 
learner, who means really to profit by this ap¬ 
parent blemii^h, may yet confess, that he re¬ 
quired them all, before the various objects con¬ 
nected with much and speedy proficiency in 
the Hindee-Roman alphabet could arrest that 
attention, which the accurate pronunciation of 

, , 9 

living tongues, at our first outset, imperiously 
requires from every scholar. 
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Notwithstanding every thing said in page 
SO on the gutturals kh and gh, I fear, drat 
mughroor, proud, murghoob, delightful, mukh- 
zun, a magazine, mukhsoos, special, and such 
words, may still try the reader’s skill, and tqach 
him, that retrospective patience and persever¬ 
ance only can insure perfection. Even is, \ as, 
rusm, will, in spite of the caveat in page fil, 
become again in his mouth iz, az, ruzm, rather 
than the iss, auss, rassm, intended. If my pu¬ 
pil have escaped the snare laid for him in the 
above instances, let him call me a tautalogist 
with impunity, otherwise I beg leave to observe, 
that useful truths are not the worse recollected 
by being frequently repeated. 

Words wherein two or more difficulties sud¬ 
denly catch the tyro’s eye, will generally create 
so much anxiety to pronounce well, that one 
only will be overcome, while the others escape 
correction entirely, He must syllable all long 
vocables before he can possibly bio them ample 
justice as such; and the fina| h in kooehh, &c, 
should not be allowed to mislead him so .far as 
to say kb<»ch, to which his tongue at first will 
be too prone, unless he every moment almost 
think, or say to himself—-Take care! no expifate! 
Jongvowel! a short! a soft dental! a diphthongal 
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vowel! the consonant yu! no French ceu or u, 
as in oeuvre, perdu! 8c c. this sound cannot there¬ 
fore exist here. One’s own ears will in a few 
days prove excellent correctors, provided the 
mind is stedfastly fixed upon the object in pur¬ 
suit; and where there happens to be no better 
instructor, I see no other resource for the soli¬ 
tary scholar than a pertinacious trial of the 
above and similar expedients. 

As I mean to take every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating gratuitously my or- 
thoepicai knowledge to those who may wish to 
instruct others, students hereafter will proba¬ 
bly have it in their power to obtain correct viva 
voce information on this essential, but arduous 
portion of their Oriental studies, and when at¬ 
tainable, it should never be neglected; for no 
perusal of a work can possibly supply the place 
of a living intelligent monitor. 

The present, in default of a better, will answer 
every useful purpose, more especially where there 
are two or threg studying it together, or where 
due attention is unremittingly paid to the con¬ 
text,. and great assiduity evinced in reading 
much aloud, with a full manly voice, that the 
organs of hearing, more intellectually alert, may 
constantly regulate and, correct those of sight 
and speech. 
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In this way, the memory, so requisite in the 
acquisition of languages, is progressively brought 
to a high degree of perfection, as experience 
daily confirms that influence which the eyes,, 
ears, and tongue conjoined, evidently possess 
over the faculty of recollection. He who reads, 
hears, sees, and writes a word all at once, may 
be said to have four strings, instead of one, to 
the bow of his mind, which, properly bent on 
the objects of its pursuit, must eventually hit 
the mark in view, with the well-directed arrow 
of perception, to leave a vestige behind, which 
no length of time can obliterate. 


Hindoostanec Significant Particles. 

Long experience in teaching *the Hindoo- 
stanee has convinced me, that thehshortest road 
to . a very great proficiency in that and other 
Oriental tongues, is a previous acquaintance 
with their significant letters, syllables, and par¬ 
ticles. I shall consequently exhibit the most 
common in the subsequent pages, leaving it 
entirely to the learner’s option whether he shall 
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try to acquire the Hindoostanee in this new 
way, or prefer the old beaten path of regular 
declensions, conjugation, &c. 

These will be found in their proper place, 
together with the usual rules of syntax; the 
whole being illustrated and confirmed by the 
dialogues, exercises, See. in the present perform¬ 
ance, collected into one focus here from a great 
variety of my other publications, in every part 
of which the scholar will prove more or less ex¬ 
pert, in proportion to the pains he may now 
take with the following etymological view of 
the Significant Particles, as initial, medial, or 
final, throughout the Hindoostanee language. 

The letters u and a, being merely homoge¬ 
neous short and long vowels, may be classed 
together as significant particles or terminations, 
as far as they will go, in this etymological de¬ 
partment of the Oriental tongues: a or u in the 
nom. sing, bqpomes e in the inflexion sing, and 
nom. plur. anc^/in the infl. plur. on; gol-a , a balls 
infl. gole, a ball; % nom. plur. gole, balls; infl. 
plur. golon; bund-u, bunde, a slave; bunde, 
bundon, slaves; sheeshu, sheeshe, a glass; shee- 
.she, sheeshon, glasses. They are both masculine 
terminations, which, particularly a, become ee 
in the feminine and diminutive form; beta, a 
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son* betee, adaugkterj ghora, ahorse} ghoree, 
a-mare; bjiera, a rams bheree, a ewe } gora, 
afair man} goree, a fair womans gQlee, a bullets 
sheeshee, a vials chooha, a rat s choohee, a mouse,. 
bandee, a female slave, from bundu, below .and 
above. 

In words like gol, rounds maard, dead} bund, 
bounds huft, sevens punj ,Jive } gurm, warm; a 
and u appear as adjuncts thus: goba, d ball} 
moord'U, a corpses bunebu, a slaves huft-iU,! a 
weeks punj-u, a hands gurm-a, warm weather, 
summer. 

In verbs these terminations greatly resemble 
our perfect sign, ed or d, en, &c.; chah, loves 
chah-a, loved ; mar, beats mai-a, beaten, a victim ; 
purh-a, dan-a, karn-ed; azmood+u, experienced. 

Compounds become adjectives like ours in ed, 
al, &C. sO; doodil-a, distracteds doosal-u, trien¬ 
nial} ebuogosh-u, quadrangular s and many are 
thus formed from nouns, piyas, thirst; piyas-a, 
thirsty ,• inuel, Jitth ,• muel-a, JHthy >• bjiookh, 
hunger bhookja-a, hungry. , 

Sometimes a is a definite sign, bher, a sheep s 
blier-a, the rams gung, a rivers gung-a, the ri¬ 
ver, which we .have miscalled ganges s khepd, 
self; khood-a, self-existent, i. e. Gods dcomb, a 
tailr doomb-a, the sheep with a large tail i pu- 
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tun, a city; Putn-a, the city we call Patna ; a, 
as a word, means come, in Persian and Ilindoo- 
stanee, whence perhaps its use as a vocative 
sign in both languages occasionally ; yar-a, 0 
friends jan-a, O beloved; buhin-a, O sister. 

Terminating words, a resembles our adverbial 
ly; zaliira, apparently usl-a, truly s mootluq-a, 
entirely, —often zahir-un, usl-un, &c. u (or un) 
is a common privative prefix, and sometimes a 
feminine sign;.u-par, shore-less u-phul, fruit¬ 
less ; u-m.ur, immortal; u-chook, infallible u- 
lug, disjoined; u-mol, in-estimable; u-lian, no, 
from han, yes ; shair-u, a poet-ess ; mulik-u, a 
princess ;—a may be met with medially, as in 
bur a bur, breast to breast, equal; lub a lub, lip 
to lip, brimful; sur a pa, cap-a-pee ; runga rung, 
various; sur a sur, end to end, entirely, &c. 

Before na of neuter, and other verbs, a makes 
them active, or causal, thus; buchna, to escape; 
buchana, to serve, preserve, &c.; busna, to dwell; 
busana, to people; sconna, to hear ; sconana, to 
tell, or cause hear ; or when substituted for u so, 
murna, to die-, marna, to kilt, or cause die; kut- 
na, to cut, v. n. katna, v. a. buhukna, to stray } 
bulikana, to mislead; sumujjhna, to comprehend; 
sumjhana, to explain; —a and u are frequently 
dropt, more especially u, when it would be as 

I 
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troublesome as our e in words like tigress, 
hungry, angry, See. never tigeress, hungery, 
&c.; kumeen, kumeenu, mean; unaj, naj, grain; 
dal, dala, a branch; cent, eenta, a brick; su- 
mujiina, sumjhana, not sumujliana; putna,* as 
already stated, not putuna. 

The nasal n after a does not prevent its in¬ 
flective and plural e, nor the feminine ee in 
words like duswan, duswen, dusween, the tenth 
boy, girl, See. —an forms the nominative plural 
of all feminines in ee, which last then becomes 
iy; golee, a bullet; goliyan, bullets ; choohee, a 
mouse; choohiyan, mice; and of some Persian 
masculines, as saqee, a cup-bearer; saqiyan, 
cup-bearers ;—a or o, followed by a, generally 
requires an intermediate y or w to prevent the 
hiatus of such homogeneous sounds, whence 
verbs, in ana, ona, have their perfect tense ra¬ 
ther in ay a, oya, than in a, a, o,a, and such plu¬ 
ral inflexions, as ma-yon, mothers, duwa-yon, 
medicines, for ma-on, duwa-on,. *c. ; gana, gu- 
wana, to sing, &c. chhana, chhuwana, to shade, 
overcast, are formed on this principle, as ga,ana, 
chhaana, would be troublesome. 

Almost every tense of the verb has a in the 
singular number, for all the persons masculine, 
ee for the feminine singular, e for the mascu- 
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line plural, and iyan, or een, for the feminine.; 
conjugation therefore is little more than a mere 
repetition of the declension of nouns, as now 
illustrated under this letter, or rather signifi¬ 
cant particle a or u, which are so often inter¬ 
changeable as to be almost one and the same; 
whence bandee, for bundee, a female slave, with 
hundreds more. 

The learner will do well to acquire a habit 
of ringing the changes of a e ee iyan on, till 
they become perfectly familiar to his ear, ad¬ 
verting at the same time to their various uses 
in grammar; viz. a is almost always a mascu¬ 
line, singular, uninflected sign ; e is both a 
masculine singular inflexion and a nominative 
plural; ee is a feminine singular, iyan, or een, 
its nominative plural; on the plural inflexion 
of most nouns, in a or u, as formerly stated on 
the principles of substitution; but on is rather 
an adjunct to all the rest. 

By inflexion is meant that part of a noun or 
pronoun, which, with the aid of prepositions, 
or postpositions, forms what are called the va¬ 
rious cases of nouns: 

I, infl. me, cases, of me, to me, &c. 

We, infl. us, cases, of us, to us, &c. 
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Go la, a ball; gole ka, ke, kee, of a ball; golc 
ko, to a ball, a ball, Sec. 

Gole, balls; golon ka, ke, kee, of balls; golon 
ko, to balls, balls. See. golon se, from, with,. 
or by balls. 

The postposition ka itself, coming under the 
inflective rule of a e ee, should always in the 
genitive be repeated so, gole-ka, ke, kee, of a 
ball, a balfs; which last translation is, for many 
reasons, by far the best, and ought alone to be 
used at first for of. 

Gole and golon, from gola, are as much inflec¬ 
tions from it, as me and us, him and her, are 
from I, we, he, she, and as such are governed 
by postpositions in the cases accordingly. 

i is the genitive sign of Persian words, as 
hookm i hakim, the order of a judge; but, after 
a vowel, it becomes e, moo,e sur, the hair of the 
head. 

When the natural order of adjective and 
noun is inverted, i or e is thus f used, murd i 
nek, a virtuous man ; gomashtu e chalak, a cle- 
ver agent; otherwise nek murd, chalak go¬ 
mashtu, as in our language. 

Neuter verbs, having i as a radical letter in 
the active or other forms, change it to e or ee. 
Pliirna, v. n. pjierna, v. a. to turn; veer. 
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chhilna, v. n. chheelna, v. a. to rub, scrape, 8cc. 
sumitna, v. ty. sumetna, v. a. to contract. 

e is the masculine inflexion singular and no¬ 
minative plural of a or u, to such an extent, 
that) almost every final e may be treated by the 
learner as an inflexion of a or u, so—Kinaru, 
a side, edge, &c. kinare, aside, apart; aga, front, 
fore part; age, before; mara, beaten, driven, &c. 
mare, through,from, by; neecha, low ; neeche, 
below, &c. In Persian, e or ee restricts the 
noun to one, either definite or indefinite, as 
goole, a flower individually; durukhte, the par¬ 
ticular tree. See. 

e may be met with as a vocative sign, e sa¬ 
hib, O sir! a singular postposition among the 
pronouns, oos-e, to him, him ; and as the singu¬ 
lar affix of the 2d and 3d persons of the aorist 
or subjunctive, mar-e, if thou or he beat, &c.; 
nor must we forget its use already, noticed, as 
a genitive sign, lolee e fuluk, the courtezan of 
the sky, viz. ^enus, or the star so called. A 
retrospective glance at i will show how e is 
used as an active sign among verbs, whence 
mitna, to be crazed; metna, to obliterate; mit- 
wana, to cause craze, &c. 

As the final radical of a verb, it is apt to be 
drqpt before another vowel, which will account 
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for de,o, give you; le,o, take you; becoming 
simply do, lo, from de, give thou ;Je, take thou. 

Sometimes e disappears in the aorist and fu¬ 
ture also, for similar reasons, ho, if thou or he. 
be; ja, if thou or he go; hoga, he or it mil be , 
instead of ho,e, ja,e, ho,ega. At other times the 
hiatus here is obviated by the intervention of 
w, thus, howe, jawe, howega, and elsewhere by 
y, or rather the change of ee before vowels to 
iy, agreeably to pages 23, &c. which contain 
observations of extensive use in all the Oriental 
tongues, and peculiarly applicable to Hindoo- 
stanee verbs. 

By adding n to e, so en, the nominative plu¬ 
ral of all feminines, which do not terminate in 
ee;is formed; bat-en, word-s; kitab-en, books; 
ubroo-en, eye brows; in this way also the pro¬ 
nominal dative, and accusative signs plural, 
oon-en, to them, them; besides the aorist plural, 
mar-en, if zee or they beat ; jawen, if we or they 
go; howen, if they or zee be; sometimes lion 
ho.en, for the reasons stated above. 

• ee has just been treated as the feminine and 
diminutive sign, naturally flowing from the 
masculine and augmentative a; lurka, a boy; 
lurkee, a girl; russa, a rope; russee, a string ; 
lurka gata, a boy sings ; lurkee gatee, a girl 
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sings ; lurke gate, boys sing ,• lurkiyan gatiyan, 
(or gateen) girls sing. 

ee is a feminine termination, when the word 
is not by nature masculine: panee, water; mo- 
tee, <i pearl ; ghee, melted butter ; jee, life ; du- 
hee, curds —excepted, which are all masculine ; 
as also such words, sipah-ee, a soldier ; malee, 
a gardener, See. for the reason now assigned. 

Adjectives become nouns, or vice versa, by 
assuming ee; khoob-ee, good-ness ; bhula-ee, 
zee Ilf are ; bura-ee, great-ness ; beemar-ee, sick¬ 
ness ; wuzn-ee, zveight-y s puhar-ee, a mountain¬ 
eer ; Khooda-ee, God-head ; murd-ee, man-hood i 
dost-ee, friendship ; hath-ee, hand-y ; (whence, 
an elephant, as hath means the hand*) 


* This and similar words, with a final inspi- 
rate, are uncommonly troublesome to beginners, 
though the h be often a very essential discri¬ 
minative letter as in sath, with ; bagh, a tiger ; 
doodji, milk ; gurli, a fort } koochli, some ; thus 
distinguished from sat, seven ; bag, a bridle rein ; 
dood, smoke ; ghur, a house ; kooch, the breast i 
and kooch, a march. In koochh, with a few 
such, the h is scarcely perceptible to the. ear, 
and in all the rest, in fact, it is by no means a 
full very distinct aspirate; sat t h must not there¬ 
fore be made sathu nor satuh, but merely satji, 
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Rusm-ee, custom-ary ; kitab-ee, oblong, i. e. 
book-like; Hind-ee, India-n } azar-ee, disease-d; 
occasionally with an intervenient w a or g, 
eesu-wee, Christ-ian ; doonya-wee, zoorld-ly ; 
chuoksa,ee, alertness ; chuokus, alert } bundu- 
gee, slave-ry ; deewahu-gee, madness; udhik- 
a,ee, over-plus sewuk-a,ee, service. 

As an emphatic, ee and hee are thus used, 
yih-ee, this very ; wooh-ee, that very ; muen- 
hee, myself ; malik-hee, the owner's self; some¬ 
thing like the e formerly explained, which the 
Persians call ee. 

When final a of infinitives or participles be¬ 
comes ee, they express instrumental, local, or 
abstract nouns ; kuturnee, scissars } koorelnee, 
.q poker ; orhnee, a covering ; bustee, a village ; 
gintee, an account ; dhurtee, the world ; bolee, 
speech, from kuturna, to clip, &c. 

The second person singular of every tense of 

the Persian .verbs ends in*ee ; and as an affix 
* 

to infinitives, in that tongue, it denotes pro¬ 
priety, fitness, &c. kcoshtun-ee, worthy oj death; 


with a smooth gentle inspiration, as close after 
the t as 1 is to r in curl, purl, &c. in our lan¬ 
guage. 
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khcordun-ee, eatable, from the verbs to kill, to 
eat. 

When one ee follows another, it is naturally 
dropt as troublesome, whence kee, dee, pee, lee, 
see,.for kee,ee, dee ( ee, &c. the regular feminine 
perfects of verbs with radical e, or ee; 

Generally speaking, ee may be treated as a 
■'significant affix in' the Hindoostanee, of such 
extensive use, that practice only can ascertain 
it; thus, after the a of many active impera¬ 
tives, it forms a species of abstracts or partici- 
pials, like our own, and applicable to season^ 
price, &c. kuta-ee, cutting; bo.a-ee, sowing/ djib- 
la-ee, washing/ lura-ee, battle,fighting) &c. 

Followed by the particles an, on, it becomes 
iy in the nominative and inflexion plural, choo* 
hiyan, mice (unless when the a is omitted, as in 
ehoohiyan kjieltiyan, or k^elteca^ mice plqjf) 
choohiyon ko, to mice. 

O, though sometimes a vocative prefix like 
e, is generaily^substituted for the nom. signs a 
or u, but affixed to every other letter to fbim 
the vocative plural of all nouns; beto, 0 sons; 
bundo, O slaves; lurkiyo, O girls; kitabo, O 
books ;— oij has been already discussed as the 
plural inflexion by substitution, and by addi¬ 
tion it must be evident enough in kitabon-ka,' 

K 
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ke, kee, .of books ; ubroo-oij %Cyfromeyt-broms; 
murdon ke age, before men. 

• O forms the second person, of the aorist and 
imperative plural mar-o, if you beat, beat you, 
and after numerals seems definite; teen-o ,-the 
three; char-o, the four; but intermediately it 
has a conjunctive or adverbial influence, din o 
rat, day and night ; hatli o hath, from hand to 
hand; rat o. rat, the whale night. 

In Persian, o is the conjunction, and also the 
pronoun he, o-ra, to him. 
v ooan instrumental or adjective affix, inar-oo, 
killing, fatal; jhar-oo, a broom; dekha -oo seemly; 
deedar-oo, sighi-ly , 

< rAs a prefix oo resembles the Latin ex, re, kc. 
oo-jarna, to extirpate, eradicate; oorgulna, to re¬ 
ject, chew the cud; ootama> to dismount, kc. 
followed by the nasal n, it denotes the first 
person sing, of the aorist, mair-oon, if I beat, 
and-the injdozaiive of. hona, to be, hoon, I am. 
Sometimes it looks like a privative oodioon, 
no, from hoon or han, yes. 

, ue—the common vocative sign, ue lurke, O 
boy ; ue dost, O, friend; constituting also the 
second and third person singular of hoon ; hue, 
thmart, he is, made plutal by n huen, we or 
they are . As- hona, to- be, wa» probably at first 
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hu-oa f 4a breathy : or be, we caa tlsus account 
for the seeming irregularity of this verb, by 
supposing the ancient regular aorist has now 
become the present of the indicative huoon, 
hu,e, hu,Oj hu.en, omitting the u in hopQ, ho* 
as the verb stands, at present, .a hypothesis 
confirmed by the future huega, of which here- 
' after. This diphthong is very conspicuous ah 
so among the pronouns, muejj,. tuen, thou. • 
uo, like o, is., a- conjunction, probably, Qon- 
tracted from nor, and; as pu is, sometimes from 
pur, on } it is a prominent letter inkuon,. who ; 
juon, who ; tuon, that i and being often inter¬ 
changeable with o and 00, the scholar should 
get a habit of, treating all three, as one only 
and the same sound. 

hu—appears to be the root of the verb huna, 
to be, now hona, as l have just explained. This 
letter is peculiar to the third personal pronouns; 
yih, wooh, he, she, it,* but among these and the 
rest, it is frequently suppressed, whence amen 
for aonhen; them t to therm toomh, tcom, you: 
han or an, means place in composition ; wuhaij, 
there, that place; ha, like y, keeja, a worm j 
keeruha* wormy.- \ v r, •». : . . *: • 

ah, a sigh, is, I tlunk, more expressive tfoafc 
our word, as it must be expressed by a full in* 
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spiration after a, and being feminine, the nom. 
pi. is ah-en, the infl. ah-on; ha,e, alas! dooha.e, 
tihae, help, kelp, aka! akui bo, bet hue, is, 
art i hoon, am t han, ye* * hee, very, self i he, 
the vocative sign, O, 

Yu, a useful internment consonant between 
homogeneous vowels, aya , came, instead of a,a; 
kiya, for kee.a, did; and kya, for ke.a, what? 
to prevent the hiatus, as formerly illustrated. 

Ya, means or and O * ya khcoda, ya eesa, 
0 God! O Jem! also or God, or Jesusi ye, 
these i yo, than yoon, thus. 

When y e i ee or ue, is the prefix of prone* 
minals, it commonly conveys the idea of proxi¬ 
mity, expressed in English by this, thus; itna, 
tantus; kitna, quantus; uesa, talis; kuesa, 
qualis; id^ur, hither) kidhur, whither ? yuhan, 
here; kuhan, where? yoon, thusi kyoon, which 
way? how? why? uela, this side} wuela, that 
side t pueJa, jar that off, &c. 

wu, an intervenient like yu, homogeneous 
with o and oo, as y is with e and ee; it fre¬ 
quently expresses and, ow-ghueru, et caetera; 
and occurs 3 * a subservient in ordinals, duswan 
the tenth; panchaaq, the fifth; omitted ad Hr 
hitutn, as chuotlian, fourth; this an may there* 
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fore be deemed equivalent to our thin eleven/^ 
egarhan, &c. and so on. 

Every verb having a radical final vowel, as¬ 
sumes and drops w in'the aorist and future at 
pleasure, but the others do not, whence bowe, 
bo ( e, he may saw; bowenge, bo.enge, they will 
saio; chule, (never chulwe) he may walk or go. 
If the radical (i. e. the letter before the infini¬ 
tive na) be ee, the effect is thus, seewe, siye* 
he may sews seewe ga, siye ga, he will sew } partly 
explained in a former section. 

wa, means a man, &c.; pesh-wa, a foreman^ 
Ot leader , also open f wan, wen, ween, noted 
above as th: wae, alas! wa,e wuela, lack-a-doff 
wah, bravo! wah wah, admirable! 

wooh, wuh, (formerly wa) he, that,' it, she. 
we, they, wooh bolta, he speaks; wooh bol- 
tee, she speaks } we bolte, they speak; we bed* 
tiyan, they (females) speak. 

bu bur or ba, a preposition or adverbial prefix, 
ba-hoormut, with honour, honourably; bu-shid- 
dut, with violence^violently; bu-ja, in place, a-pro - 
j 'jos, right, properly; buivwuqt, in time, season 
ably ; dur bu dur, jmm door to door» ja bu ja, 
from place to place »• roo bu roo, tete-a-tete; roz 
bu roz, day after day, daily; ba insaf* with jus¬ 
tice, justly } dust bu qubzu, mord in hand; dust 
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bts^pffnv^tfi/db/, i e. with hand'at bead* viz. 
cap in hand; ba , father, son, generally redupli¬ 
cated b^ha, (1%0 ipa> mother, mama,) whence 
bee, ba.ee, and beebee, a lady, matron ; baboo, 
nobleman, with ube, sirrah, in contempt. • 

fe e, without, aisp a useful privative, be-ja, irnlr 
apropos, out of place, unseasonably! be-arara, rest¬ 
less, be-dum, breathless s be-hoormut, dishonour¬ 
ed i intermediately, ja-be+ja, here and there. 

, As b is not only interchangeable with the 
other labials, but o oo also, the student will not 
be surprised to meet with seb, se,o, an apple ; 
jtaiab, tala.o, a pond s tub, tuo, then ; jublug, 
juolug, until, &q. often tud, jud.—Bi; dis, &e, 
.bi-iugna, to dis-join ; bi-lug, a part »• desee, na¬ 
tive ; bi-desee, foreign ; bi-chulna, to retire. 

This letter, .being an expletive prefix to Per¬ 
sian imperatives, as bu,.bi, boo, be, &c. is much 
used, boogo, speaks bidih, gives bya, come, See. 
probably meaning, do speak, pray give, come 
along. x , 

in Arabic it is met with so, bil-lah, by God, 
bu Ulee, by Ulee, &c. 

Bee, the feminine of ba, must not be con¬ 
founded with tyiee, also ; buhee, she floated, 
dm a ledgers tyiupe, friend, brother, &c. 
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Bo, boo, smell, scent 5 likewise s6to, froth bo¬ 
na, to sow. * 

bu, I suspect, is a root denoting stability^ 
time, eternity, whence ub , now, this time ; kub, 
when? jub,, when ; tub, then ; bul, strength ; bar, 
ber, time. 

It is curious enough, that in some of the I** 
dian tongues, b is a prominent letter in the fu¬ 
ture tense, as in abo, ibo, of the Latin; and not 
less so, that boo; ba, in both Persian and old 
Hindee differs little from our own verb be. 

In every numerical series of two, b is the 
leading letter, baruh, twelve; bees, twentyi 
ba,ees, twenty-two ,• butees, thirty-two, & c. 
whence one would suppose, that do, doo, two, 
was formerly ba; bis, biped, biennial , &c. con¬ 
firm the supposition. 

pu, as a contraction of pur, means on, at, ike. 
whence oopur, upon, above, &c. 

pirn seems a radical, denoting the blowing 
with the breach, and the blooming of a-flower, 
or the expansion of any thing ,• phoonkna, to 
blow, breathe; phool, a flower ; pjhil, a fruit t 
pjboolna, to swell; pjiulna, to bear fruit; p^hn, 
a snake's hoodor crests pjaen , fleam, froth; pjioot- 
na,' to burst; pjbutna, to crack; pjioolka, light-j£ 
phaha, a flake; —pa, pae, thefoot, paw } occasion*- 
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ally *HUS, mota-pa, fat -ness; doobla-pa, lean- 
new, &c .; sur a pa from head to foot ; pa-bund, 
foot-bound, rivetted j pa,e mal, trodden, destroyed; 
pa-een, below, under; ap, self, your honour, &c. 

pee, a lower, the root of pee-na, to drink, 
whence, piy-as, thirst, viz. a desire to drink; 
pub, ft root connected with primary objects, 
perhaps from its meaning the dawn of day. 

pue, payu, the same as pa, pue-zar, a shoe or 
slipper i pue dur pue, successively, foot after foot. 

pa,o, puo, a quarter, whence puone, a quar¬ 
ter less, as puone teen, 2i, viz. a quarter less 
three. 

op, lustre i op-na, to polish j op-chee, clad in 
armour. 

fee, fi, equivalent to in, at, per, &c. fil-hal, at 
present ; fee guz, per ell, &c. 

vu is not used, except as wu, for a signifi¬ 
cant particle, though useful enough to express 
the reduplicated w in nuwwab, nuvab, whence 
our corruption nabob. 

n has before been noticed as a plural final in 

<• 

an, and en, een, on. 

russiyaQ, ropes; raten, nights ; bol-en, we or 
they may speak ; inh-en, to these; bol-een, they, 
you, or we (females) spoke; ah-on, sighs; but 
in bplrPO]}, I may speak, muen, tuen, it is rather 
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a singular Sign, and the same among the ordi¬ 
nals, tees-wan-wen-ween,. t/te thirtieth. 

n is also a very conspicuous letter among 
adverbs of place, as yuhan, Wuhan, &c. already 
enumerated. This n is often redundant, and at 
times omitted. 

n occurs in the genitive of ap, like ka^ ke, 
kee, upna, upne, upnee; and as the infinitive 
sign it is liable to the very same inflexion, na, 
ne, nee, as a verbal noun or adjeptive, ac¬ 
cording to the concord or government of the 
sentence. In one verb it is used for the sake 
of the sound, an,ke, ake, having come. 

Some adjectives, &c. are formed by na, doo-na, 
double: bhoot, a ghost ; bhoot-na, an imp.- 
Under various forms of un, na, ni, nir, this 
radical may be met with as the paramount sign 
of negation, privation, &c.* na tumam, imper¬ 
fect ; ni kumma, use-less; nir-as, hope-less { nir- 
mul, limped ; nirala, uncommon. 

Among the jpronouns, the plural is marked 
by n instead of n, thus : in, these ; con, those ; 
jin, whom kin, whom; for the very obvious 
reason, that mere nasals would make such 
words seem too insignificant. 

Persian and other infinitives are apt to end' 
in this letter, also many pronouns; nul, nue, a 

L 
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tube , pipe, &c. evince the prominent inanity of 
this sound, corroberated by words in most lan¬ 
guages, as nemo, nihil, ninny. 

Variously modified n marks feminines and 
diminutives, malee, gardener; malin, his wife; 
dhobee, a washerman ; dhobin, a washerwoman ,• 
joolaha, a weaver• joolahin, joolahun, his wife ; 
sher-nee, a tigress. Peer-un, Meer-un, diminu¬ 
tives from Meer*and Peer, proper names. 

The affix un resembles our ly, ittifaq-un, ac¬ 
cidentally ; qusd-un, purpose-ly. 
nuh, the nail } nakhoon in Persian, 
nuo, nuya, new, likewise nine. 

I 

nue, a tube, reed, cane, pipe. 
ne,- an expletive before active verbs in the 
perfect tenses, muen^he diya, I gave, muen ne 
nuheen, I did not give, or I gave riot. 

nu, though in general a simple negative, oc¬ 
casionally expresses or; koochli nu kooebh, some¬ 
thing or other ,■ kubhee nu kubhee,- sometime or 
other ; kuheen nu kuheen, somewhere or other. 

The negative nu, in verse, may be made long, 
and pronounced ne. 

nee, the fern, of na, also an affix to denote 
that gender, mor-nee, a pea-hen. 

m belonging to the pronoun of the first per¬ 
son in several tongues, and in Arabic appli- 
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cable by a peculiar inflexion to place, instru¬ 
ment, &c.; muqsud, destination { muhkumu, 
judgment-seat >■ muqtul, place of execution; mis- 
tur, a rule s or reciprocity, as, mcoqatulu, car¬ 
nage ; moobahusu, argumentation. 

As an affix in beg, khan, a lord, m denotes 
the feminine begum, khanum, a lady. 
ma, man, mother ,• mah ; a month. 
moo, hairs moh, pity; muya, sympathy. 
moonb,yace, mouth. 

mue, wine ; mui, with s bu mui, along with. 
muen, I. 

men, in, at, on, &c.; menh, rain. 
mu resembles the nu in khwah, mukhwah; 
nolens volens, expressed also by huq na huq, 
the hocknock. of jargonists. Before the impera¬ 
tive this negation commonly assumes t, as mut, 
dont. 

muo, some places or towns are. so called in 
India. 

lu, ru, differently mddified with the vowels, 
as al, el, r, ar, &c ; appear as radicals denoting 
possession, agency, existence, &c. which will be 
fourdLiin some measure, to pervade our own 
and ajpfer tongues, puh-la ,Jirst, doos-ra, second, 
tees-ra, third, the s of these seems merely for 
the sound. 
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. Sometimes these letters occur as mere subser¬ 
vients, in nir-as, hopeless, dholana for dho.ana, 
to cause xvash, See. 

ra, re, ree, is to the first and second personal • 
pronouns, &c. what ka, ke, kee, is to every 
other word in the genitive; mera, mere, meree, 
of me, my, mines tera, tere, teree, of thee, thy, 
thines huma-ra, re, ree, our, ours ; toomha-ra, 
See. your, yours. In Persian, ra is equivalent 
to ko, to, for, o-ra, to him. 
re, o. bap re, O father ; ma ree, O mother. 
reh, a sort of fuller’s earth, 
rah, a roadi rah-ee, a traveller, wayfarer. 
roo, the faces roo buroo , face to face; ab-roo, 
reputation; ub-roo, eye-brow. 


«rooh, the soul. 
rue, rate, ratio. 
ru.ee, bran. 
ra.ee, mustard. 
ra.e, opinion. 


These, and others like them, 
prove the absolute'necessi¬ 
ty of great accuracy in pro¬ 
nunciation, as thousands 
such are met with in the 
Hindoostanee. 


The palatials t d, with their aspirates tjh d.h, 

c 

are little if ever used as significant or even ex¬ 
pletive particles, nor am I yet aware of their 
application as Sunskrit radicals. 

4 very often becomes a harsh r, and t some¬ 
times the soft r; as such they will occasionally 
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be met with affixed to other words: thus, chum- 
ra, leather ,• chumree, cuticle / cham, hide; pug- 
ra, a large turban; pugree, a small one; pug, 
one very large; and though this application of 
ra, ree, ur, ar, do not always hold good, they 
may nevertheless be traced as subservient af¬ 
fixes of some sort or other, in many words ter¬ 
minating as above. 

tlio will often be heard in' counting so, ek 
tho, owe (knife, &c.); panch t ho,/roe (chairs, &c.); 
and must be carefully discriminated from to, 
the mere expletive, hue to, he is I believe. 

t seems a leading letter in the second per¬ 
sonal pronoun, too, tuen, thou; toom, you; tera, 
thy, &c. the correlatives, tuon, tuhan, tuesa, &c. 
It is moreover the paramount sign of the pre¬ 
sent tense, immediately after the root of the 
verb, and before the a, e; ee, een, of masculines 
and feminines in both numbers; marta, I, thou, he, 
(males) beat; marte, we, you, they, (males) beat; 
martee, I, tkqu, she, (females) beat; marteen, 
or martiyan, we, you, they, (females) beat. 

In the old verbs the use of t was even more 
obvious as a present sign, murun, to die; mu- 
rut, he dies, &c. 

te, the old word for s e,Jrom, sometimes sitee. 
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fa, that, to, tills affixed, ness, sum-ta, same¬ 
ness; komul-ta, soft-new. 

tjia, was, had, did; tjbe, tjiee, tjieen, &c.* 
tjhah, a bottom, ford; u-tjiah, bottom-less. 
tuh, fold, doubling, dawn, below. 
to, that, also, &c. in Persian, thou, and often 
contracted and affixed as ut or simply t. 
too, toon, tuen, thou. 
tuo, then, yes, Well; like tub, then. 

This letter takes the lead in every series of 
three, under the various forms of tee, ti, tree, 
tir, te, and in many compounds from this num¬ 
ber; thus, dooha,ee, twice alas! ti ha ( ee, thrice 
alas! ti-pa,ee, a tripod; tri-sool, trident. 

ut or iyut, like the affix ta, will be found in 
many words ; thus, admiyut, humanity, shukh- 
siyut, self-importance, and padshah-ut, king-dom. 

at, Arabic plural sign, warid-at, accidents s 
mcofrid-at, simples. 

at, the custard apple, affixed like ta booht-at, 
abundance, from buhoot, much, sometimes a,et, 
puncha.et, an assembly, a jury of five. 

ath, eight (in composition); utji, ur, us, as. 
ot, shelter, cower; uti, very in Sunskrit. 
tue, a fold, ply, correlatively, as many, so many. 
after kue, jue, hem many, so many. 
tue, passing over; tue-kurna, Vo cross. 
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tu t een, like ko; but a compound postposi¬ 
tion requiring ke, murd ke tu.een, to the man, 
or simply the man. 

The other dentals are seldom of much use 
etymologically, except d, very conspicuous in 
the third persons of Persian verbs. 

De, give, let; de,o, do, the plural; ane de, 
let cotne; do, doo, two, used in several com¬ 
pounds, as 

doosra, a second; doona, doogna, double. 

donon, both; doodila, distracted ; lit, two- 
hearted; doo haee, ti ha,ee, twice and thrice 
alas! help! help! justice! justice! 

s being convertible with h, in duh, dus, ten, 
inah, mas, a month, &c. we can so far accouq^ 
for it as the pronominal inflexion in yih, is; 
wooh, cos; though more difficult to trace it in 
jo, jis ; kuon, kis ; tuon, tis, &c. 

su, denotes association, su-kha, su-khee, a 
comrade; suhna, to put up zcith, bear; sujjun, 
a lover. 

9 

sa, se, see, son, like; a particle of similitude 
discernible in uesa, wuesa, juesa, tuesa, kuesa; 
from yih, wcoh, jo, tuon, kuon, or kya, mean¬ 
ing like this, that, which, &c. it means also ish, 
as kala-sa, black-ish, hura-sa, green-ish. 
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se, from, with, by, to, &c. Sometimes sitee, 
and formerly son, te, &c. 

sa, sometimes is used discriminatively, as 
kuonsa, juonsa, tuonsa, ko.eesa, whichever, which, 
of titio, or many, &c.; it often requires ka after 
the noun, huewan ka sa, brutal; lurke ka sa, 
boyish; ungoor ka sa, like a single grape. 

sal \ a banker; si, three; sipuhur, 3 o'clock; 
sitara, a three-stringed instrument; sisalu, ' trien¬ 
nial; si goshu, triangular. 

so, the same, so, he; so, sleep thou ; sop, sleep 
you. 

soo, as a prefix, expresses any thing good, 
scor, angel; soochal, good conduct, &c. whence 
perhaps sona, to sleep, also gold, both of which 
the Asiatics are very fond of; sohna, to jit, be¬ 
come, evidently from soo and*hona contracted 
to sohna. 
suo, sue, 100. 
sayu, saye, shade. 

sa.ee, zealous; sa t ee, earnest to bind a bargain; 
sa.een, master, lord. 

% 

sahee, a porcupine. 
su.ee, exertion, endeavour. 
sh, of little use except in ish, at the end of 
Persian roots, or imperatives, as posh-ish, cloth- 
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ing, saz-ish, collusion. In Persian, sh sometimes 
expresses the third personal pronoun. 

sho, a washer, in composition; deg-sho^a scul¬ 
lion ; mcordu sho, a corpse cleaner. 

z and zh, unless as a contraction of uz ,j9bm, 
&c. in the Persian, have no significant power. 

za, from zadu, born, means a son; mir-za, a 
knight, being literally meer-za, the son of a lord. 

jun, juna, have the same import in Hindoo- 
stanee, muha-jun, high-fora; soowur ka juna, 
a pig, or hog’s son. 

zee and zoo, as prefixes, mean possessed of, See.; 
zee-rooh, possessed of life, living s zoo-fconoon, 
artful. 

chu, chee, eechu, sundooq-chu or-chee, a box; 
deg-chu, or -chee, a pot; bagheechu, a small 
garden, from sundooq, a • chest, deg, a large pot. 
*cha, or clme, tea; chah, desire. 
chi, what ? chhee, fy! chhee dhhee, fy for 
■shame ! 

chee, a partjele both of diminution and agen¬ 
cy, bundooq-chee ; musquet-eer; tumboor-chee, 
a drum-mer. 

* Many words with final a assume e in this manner, to 
which the learner must constantly advert in his progress 
among the Oriental tongues. 

M 
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chfiu, sizyin comp, s, phhi ch^ie; solutj, six¬ 
teen, is a change and contraction of chhu uor 
dnh> six-and tefi. 

chuo,'in comp.ydwr ; chuo-duh fourteen ; chuo- 
goshu, quadrangular; chuo-gird, around; qhuo- 
kuana, circumspect; lit, four -eared. 

j denotes the relative state of pronominals and 
adverbials, jo, who; juonsa, whichever ; jo,ee, who¬ 
ever } jub, when; juhan, where; juesa, so, like 
which; jitna, so many ; jita, so much; jue, as many; 
jyoon, just as; jidjiur, whither; joheen, as soon 
as. 

Jc is generally interrogative, kuon, who? kya, 
what? kub, when? kuonsa, which? kdhan,where? 
kuesa, how? kitna, kita, kue, how much, many? 
kyoqn, why? kidhur, whither?— k. contraction 
for kurna, as b. d. a )•. &c. is respectively for 
hona, dena, ana, rukbha, &c. 

ka, ke, kee, a genitive, possessive, or adjec¬ 
tive sign, to be always translated by ’s, and 
treated as an adjective affix; ubka sal, now's 
year, viz. the present year; ubke$al kakhurch, 
this years expence; ubke sal ke khurch ko, this 
year's expence for; oos ka bap, his or her father; 
oos kee ma, his or her mother; oos ke bap se, 
from his or her father; oos kee ma ko, to his or 
her mother; oos ke do bjtaa,ee, his or her two 
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brothers; oos kee do buhinen, his or her two 
sisters. 

kee is often the fem. of kiya, done, m&te, &c .; 
urz kee, he Said, as stated in page 73. \_ 

ko, to, for, at, or simply the accusative sign; 
ghore ko do, give (to) the horse; ghore ko mut 
mato, dont beat the horse. 

uk, ak, k, the agent, &c. puer-ak, a sroimmer; 
sewu-k, a servant; mend-uk, a frog; ghuo-k, 
ditto, from swim, service, a ditch, and ghuoghuo, 
the cry of a frog, the largest of which are the 
best teachers I krfow of the burr, or Northum¬ 
berland r, expressed by gh in my system, in 
this hoarse ghuo ghuo of the Indian frogs, 
which certainly articulate the sound required 
with great precision in their responsive salutes 
from one brink of a water to the other, during 
the rainy season in Bengal. If cats occasion¬ 
ally converse by a modulation of their voices 
not unlike the human speech, the frogs and 
crows of the IJast are not behind them in these 
gutturals of speech kha, qa, gha; and I have 
often heard the Indian starling, or muena, pro¬ 
nounce the word sahib, master, more correctly 
than most of our countrymen in the Eastern 
hemisphere, who generally say sab, instead of 
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g /ull, manly, distinct sound of 
sa and the expirated hib. 
ive sign, k or uk is conspicuous 
ianikin, tifl uk, a little child, &c. 
having, ly; mar-ke, mar-kur, 
sometimes mar-kurke, mar-kur- 
kyoon-kur, because, as haw; jan- 
kur, knowing-/^, 
ki, that, who, which, saying. 
koo, bad, opposed to soo, koo-chal, miscon¬ 
duct, koo-dhung, «m-mannerly. 
kue, how many? kuee, several. 


que, reaching, vomiting. 
g applies to the future tense of verbs, affixed 
to the aorist terminations oon e en o, and pre¬ 
fixed to the masc. sing, and plural a.;g, or the 
feminine ee, een, iyan; ja.oonga, jaega, ja ( enge, 
ja.oge, ja.oongee, jaegee, ja.engeen, jaogeen, &c. 
I will go, and so on. 


The foregoing significant particles will prove 
so truly convenient for the analytic and syn¬ 
thetic process with Oriental vocables, on which 
very great proficiency in the Hindoostanee must 
ultimately depend, that I cannot now resist the 
impulse to furnish every facility of this sort to 
the inquisitive scholar, by way of exercise to 
his memory, before he applies his judgment 
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progressively in the derivation and^ompoaftion 
of words, as they pass in review before ljim, 
through the whole of the exam; iea^ Under 
this impression, I have collected the 

most common prepositive, adjunctive, anoin- 
termediate inseparable particles, (oj vtordsusftd 
as such) which could not appear beioi^ ^ piere 
letters, that they also may be learne^^ptpl^te- 
ly by heart with the postpositions, &c. which 
follow in pages 103, 104, &c. 


Prepositives. 

ghuer, other, ghuer suhceh, in-correct, 

khilaf, opposite, khilaf uql, nn-reasonable. 

kum, less, kum zor, pith-/m. 

udum, without, udum foorsut, leisure-/m. 

bud, bad, bud soorut, i//-favoured. 

zisht, ill, zizht roo, ditto, ugly. 

pust- 7 i ow , pust- | himmut, i/liberal, 
doon- 1 . doon- ' 

• * > 

tung, narrow, tung dil, narrow minded, 

goom, lost, ' goom hosh, insensible, 
door, bad, door mut, wn-wise. 

which have all a privative, negative, or defec¬ 
tive tendency, in a variety of compounds, such 
as the instances here produced, merely for the 
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learner’s future guidance through innumerable 
derivatives of the same species in this and all 
languages. 

Th/ particle la. has been omitted in its pro¬ 
per place, though like na of great use as a pri¬ 
vative : la-char, help/m; la-ghurx, <fo-interest- 
ed; la-hul, ia-explicable. 


khoosh, pleasant, khcphtubu, good-humoured. 

khoob, good, khoobsoorut, zoe//-favoured. 

nek, virtuous, nek mizaj, good-natured. 

shuh, ^ , /'shuh rah, high-way. 

t grand, \ ® , , , 

ra,e, > , „ < rae bans, the royal bamboo. 

S royal, 8cc.f 

raj, J v ra j hath, the head market, 

express good in their compounds; the three last 
often apply to the vegetable and animal king¬ 
dom, importing bulk, excellence, 8c c. 


qabil, able, qabil ilaj, remediate, 

laiq, proper, laiq suza, punisha^Ze. 

sometimes the order of the words .is inverted 

v 

in these and other examples. 

sahib, lord, master, /-sahib uql, a wise man. 
meer, >&c. like prte-< meer mujlis, a president, 
uhl, ' ditus. *uhli kar, a tradesmrw. 
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} C z iy a d u tulub, exorbitant; 

ziyadu, /denote ^ziyadugo, talkative; foozool- 
fcozool, ^ excess, £ khidmut> ^ 

jj r hum muktub, a schooySs^fow ; 
hum, with, ' I hum dil, unanimous. 
ek, one, ’ g *j ek jins, congenial; 

o ^ek dil, unanimous, &c, 
neem, "> j ig ^ ( neem pokht, half' dressed. 
*udh, J ’ udji moo,a, half dead. 

pesh-wa, ioxe-man. 
pus khcordu, leavings. 

$ dur soorut, in case, 
i. dur kar, in need. 


pesh, before, 
pus, after, 

dur, in, 


Adjunctives. 


hut, 

wut, 

gee, 

pun, 

puna. 


0 (kurwa hut, bitterwm. 

t ness, See. J 

3 C buna wut, manage;»e«£. 


tazu gee, freshwm. 

mota pun, fatwm. 

bewa puna, widow hood. 

gliur ana, household. 

nuzur anu, a present, See. zun- 

anu, womens appartments. 

/-sal eenu, yearly- ^ 0 

\ ’ J J \ pay, wages, See. 

, < roz eenu, daily- 3 
* chob eenu, woodew. 

the three last denote, fees, fines, places, adjec¬ 
tives, See. as above. 


ana, 

anu, 


eenu, 
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wala, 

dood fc h wala, a milk-won. 

wal, 

kot wal, police officer. 

wuya^ 

nuchwuya, a dancer. 

| man. 

mukjbun iya, a butter-wan. 

waha r &c. 

hul waha, a ploughwcn. 

aha, 

duor aha, a runner. 

hara, 

lukur hara, a wood-»nw?ger. 

war, J 

^commedwar, a candidate, hop tful. 


The whole of the foregoing assume various 
forms in composition, such as al, el, eela, uela, 
har, uha, era, which are used as adjectives, a- 
gents, &c. thus, rus eela, juicy, luscious; ghur- 
uela, domestic; pa,el, sure-footed, a good pacer; 
sump era, a snak e-catcher, with many more. 

In the feminine with many nouns they oc¬ 
cur so: 

walee, woman, doodli' walee, a milk -woman, 
cheere walee, a virgin, ruseelee ankjh, a lusci¬ 
ous eye. 

kar, bud kar, an evil-doer, kisht kar, a planter. 
gar, khidmut gar, a waiting servant, goonuh- 
gar, a sin ner. 

gur, suoda gur, a trade?*, saboon gur, a soap- 
boikr. 

dar, dcokan dar, a shop -keeper, zumeen dar, a 
land holder, farmer. 

The whole of the above, and a number below, 
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imply maker, doer, holder, keeper, &c. as agents 
in er or adjectives of our language, 
burdar, bearer, hcoqqu burdar, a pipe han, ni- 
shan burdar, standard bhyrgr. 
bur, carrier, pueghum bur, a messenger, 
prophet, ruh bur, a conductor. 
ban, keeper, bagh ban, a garden er, durban, 
a door -keeper. 

Van,- garee wan, a carter, kishtee- 

wan, a boat-wzaw. 

man,- goon man, an artitf, boodh man, 

a wise man. 

baz, player, shutrunj baz, a chess player , 
rindee baz, a wencher, dum- 
baz, a puffer. 

kush, drawer, tar kush, a wire drawer, hooq- 
qu kush, a smoker. 

saz, maker, zumanu-saz, a time-serrer, 

sooklm-saz, an orator. 

geer, taker, rah geer, axvayj'arer, dustgeer, 

, a patron, goolgeer, snuffers 
furosh, seller, mue furosh, a wine merchant, 
puneer furosh, a cheese- 
monger. 

khoon khor, khoon khwar, a 
murderer, blood -thirsty. 

N 


khor, eater, 
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<khwar, drinker, shurab-khwar, or khor, awine- 
bibber, sood khor, a usurer. 
-khan, jeUer , qissu khan, a story teller, Far- 

see khan, a Persian scholar, 
go, speaker, durogh go, a liar, rast go, a 
teller of truth, candid. 

undaz, thrower, gol undaz, a gunner, teer un- 
daz, an archer, burq undaz; 
a musqueteer. 

chula,- gol chula, a cannoneer. 

cheen, seizer, sookhn cheen, a carper at words, 

gaol cheen, aJlorist. 

rez, shcdder, khoon rez, a shedder of blood, 
a murderer, rung rez, a dyer. 
kun, digger, gor kun, a grave-digger, mco- 
hur kun, a seal-engrawer. 
r rug zun, a phlebotomist, rah- 

striker 

zun, 5 zun, butmar, a robber, high- 

mar, ’ way -man, foot-pad, &c. chiree 

^ c * '.mar, a bird -catcher. 

shikar, catcher, mahee shikar,, a fish -catcher, 
ahoo shikar, a deer -catcher. 
les, licker, rikabee les, a plate-/icAer, a sy¬ 
cophant, a toad-eater. 

doz, sewer, khuemudoz, a tent -maker. 

sho, washer, deg sho, a pot-washer, a scullion, 

moordu sho, a corps e-washer. 
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dan, burner, hisab dam, an accountant , , 

indu,- nuwees indu, a writer. 

bos, kissing, pa bos, kissing theJoot, dust ,, 

kissing the hand. 

jo, searcher, ueb jo, a fault seeker, a crit . 

shuna s,lknower, 4^ udur shunas ’ a Berner or 
fuhm, C gee. ) merit > a P atr °»> ku j thhm, 

' * perverse. 

suwar, mounted, See. shuh suwar, a swift rider. 
nusheen, sitting, tukht nusheen, seated on a 
throne. 

khuta b u kh s>h,a pardoner of sins, 
purdu posh, a concealer or win¬ 
ker at faults. 

Shikum-purust, a belly-worship¬ 
per, an epicure. 

^ ^ghureeb purwur, protect- 

purwur, ) protector, y mg the pQOr yuteem nu _ 

nuwaz, y &c. v.waz, the orphan’s friend. 

bund, hinder, jild bund, a book-binder, nuyl 

. bund, a farrier. 

amoz, taught, nuQ amoz, a novice, tyro, &c. 

purdaz, manager, Icar purdaz, managing business, 

a factor. 

naoma, shewer, rah naoma, a conductor. 
ashob, inflaming, dil ashob, inflaming the heart. 


bukhsh, giver, 
posh, hider, 

purust, adorer. 
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dil fureb, a heart-stealer, a 
mistress. 

atush ungez, an incendiary, fit* 
nu ungez, a mutineer. 
murdoom-azar, a tyrant. 
mooshkil koosha, a solver of dif¬ 
ficulties. , 

dil gcodaz, heart-melting, af¬ 
fecting, tun goodaz, melting 
the body, enervating. 
tez ruo, swift-footed. 
pesh been, foreseeing, provident. 
khwah, wisher, t khuer khwah, a well-wisher. 
undesh, ' think- /door undesh, provident. 
tulub, \er, 8cc. / rishwut tulub, wanting a 

bribe, corrupt. 

soz, burner, alum soz, burning the world, a 
great beauty, a tyrant. 

ufshan, shedding, gaol ufshan, scattering roses. 

fishan,- ushk fishan, shedding tears. 

ufroz, illuminating, buzrn ufroz, cheering an as¬ 
sembly. 

t 

^mun mohun, 'lheart-ai- 

mohun ’ \attractor, > dil ra,ba - 3 lurin & 
raoba, 3 iahun raoba, the magnet. 

' • ^kuh rcoba, amber. 


fureb, stealer, 

ujigez, exciter, 

( 

V- 

azar, disturber, 
koosha, opener, 

gcodaz, melter, 

ruo, walking, 
been, seeing, 
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zadu, ^ orn rshuh zadu, king’s son, a prir 
zad, > g cc < khanu zad, domestic. 
za, ) O w ilayut za, born abroad. 


bhur, full, all, See. 


' pet bhur, a belly -ftdU 
rat bhur, all nigh*. 
din bliur, the whole day. 
^kumur bhur, up to the waist. 


jog, able, khane jog, enable, peene jog, 

drinkable. 


wur ’ | possessing, \ J an " rur ’ hmh S l®. ™ <“■- 
awur, j ^ mal, dilawur, brave. 

mund, fayudu mund, profit«We, beneficial. 

wunt, bul wunt, power/ ul, strong. 

nak, huol nak, fear/w/, timid. 

geen, ghum geen, sorrow/ ul. 

een, chob een, woodew. 

sar, shurm sox, full of shame, ashamed. 

aloodu, gurd aloodu, dusty, khoon aloodu, 

bloody. 

amez, mukur amez, deceit ful. 

goon, neel goon, blue coloured. 

fam, gcol fam, rose-coloured. 

mail, subzee mail, greenish. 

the last ten or twelve adjunctives apply to pos¬ 
session of quality, colour, &c. 


dan, nas dan, a snuff -box, numuk dan, a 
salt -cellar. 
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khanu, 

bawurchee khanu, the cook -room, 
kitchen. 

gkura. 

bjioom ghura, aground floor or cellar. 

liuhul, 

chor muhul, a seraglio. 

sura.e, 

hurum sura.e, ditto. 

sala, sal, 

tuk sal, the mint , ga,o sala, a cow- 
house. 

gah, 

aram gah, a sleeping room. 

stan, 

Hindoo-stan, India. 

istan, 

gool-istan, a rose-garden. 

usthan, 

dew usthan, a temple, house of God. 

shun, 

gool shun, a rose bed. 

zar, 

lalu zar, a tulip bed. 

baree, 

goolab baree, a rose garden. 

waree, 

pltool waree, a flower garden. 

g un j» 

nuwwab gunj, viceroy -market. 

gola, 

Ion gola, the salt -market. 

tola, } 
tolee, •> 

muchhlee tola, fish-street, &c. 

abad, 

ukbur abad, the city of Ukbur, viz. 
Agra. 

nugur, 

chundur nugur, moon -town, our Chan- 

i 

dernagore! 

poor, 

ghazee poor, hero-town. 

shuhr, 

unoop shuhr, the incomparable city, 
alias Anopshire! 

gurh, 

futih gurh, Fort Victoria. 



SIMPLE POSTPOSITIONS. 

bjioom, beer bhoom, warrior -land. 
bazar, qasim bazar, the market of Qa ins 

* i 

khund, rohil khund, the Rohila country. 

ganw, chut ganw, lamp -town. 

mala, rag mala, a song or tune bock. 
namu, shah namu, the book of kings; 
the whole from dan might be termed local ad- 
junctives, as they all seem to imply some place, 
repository, town, &c. 

The intermediate particles have been almost 
all discussed among the significant letters or 
syllables, in pages 65, and 77, pur, on, dur, in, 
and ka, of, excepted; dugha pur dugha, tit for 
tat, afut pur afut, calamity on calamity, pue 
dur pue, successively, khet ka khet, the whole 
field, are examples enow to show the nature of 
such compounds. 

Simple Postpositions. 

m 

ka, ke, kee, like—ra, re, ree, na, ne, nee, of, ’ s, 
to, &c. 

ko, to, for, at, in, &c. 
pur, on, at, af ter, by, &c. 
se, sitee, with, from, by, to, &c. 
men, in, on, after , at, &c. 
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tuk, tuluk, lug, toree, le, to, up to, See. 

Hjpkur, through, by. 

hive been termed simple, from their governing 
t^e mere inflexion of the noun, seldom or ne¬ 
ver with it requiring ke, kee, &c. though the 
compounds often drop these, and rest satisfied 
with the simple inflected word, particularly pas, 
oopur, and a few others. Pur ko, pur se, men 
se, ke tu een ko, ke pas se, as a sort of redupli¬ 
cated postpositions, are used like our own,— 
from within, from below, &c. 

I have inserted ra and na, &c. above, rather 
to show their great affinity to ka, ke, kee, than 
to have them also considered, like ka, postpo¬ 
sitions, for they are merely pronominal geni¬ 
tive signs, like our own mine, thine, his, her, 
your, See. His being just a contraction of he's, 
i. e. of him, may help to explain the coska, oos- 
ke, coskee, his, her, in Ilindoostanee; if we ad¬ 
vert also to the Latin suus, sua; cujus, cuja ; 
kiska, kiskee, ■whose, viz. who's, oj[ whom, apply¬ 
ing as adjectives to his, her, whose, in concord 
with the noun; sua mater, ooskee ma, his or her 
mother. 



FEMININE & COMPOUND POSTPOSITIONS, |0$ 


Feminine Postpositions. 

turuf, janib, near, towards, side. 
turuh, manner, like, way, mode. 
khati t, for, sake, mind, heart. 
muurifut, by, through, means, medium. 
nisbut, respecting, compared with, relation. 
have been so called because they require kee, 
ree, and nee, of the words which they govern, 
(being in fact all feminine nouns, used ellipti- 
cally as postpositions) while the compounds 
(as masculines in the same manner) take ke, 
re, ne. 


Compound Postpositions. 

tueen, to, for, &c. 

kune, to, for, 8cc. 

pas, near, to, with, nigh to, See. 

yuhan, wuliap, chez, at, ’s, here, there. 

nuzdeek, qureeb, nere, or, near, by, &c. with. 

oopur, above, upon, besides. 

neeche, tule, below, beneath, under. 

undur, bheetur, in, within. 

bahur, out, without, abroad. 

O 
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Wth, sung, sumet, soodhan, humrah, shamil, 
V with, together, along with, &c. 
hath, to, with. 

pfechhe, buud, buuduz, after, behind. 
pure, oodhirr, costuruf, oospar, on that side, beyond. 
wure, idlrur, isturuf, ispar, on this side. 
age, samhne, sunmcokjh, rooburao, mooqabil, 
hoozoor, hote, ruhte, before, against, opposite, 
in presence of, &c. &c. during. 
aspas, clmogird, gird, gird pesh, around, about. 
buruks, bur khilaf, in opposition to, contrasted 
with, vice versa. 

ghueruz, bujooz,Jwuva,e, siwa.e, bughuer, clihor, 
bina, bidoon, besides, except, without. 
beech, beechmen, durmiyan, mud, mabuen, be¬ 
tween, among, amid, in, &c. 
waste, subub, bais, liye, karun, mare, laluch, 
for, on account of, through, from, by, &c. 
iwuz, budul, sunte, bumunzili, instead, for. 
burabur, moowafiq, qabil, bu moojib, misal, 
musl, manund, like, according to. 
la.iq, moonasib, xcortliy of, proper for. 
huqmen, in regard to, respecting. 
war par, through and through . 

Though the simple postpositions cannot well 
occur prepositively, the compounds often do, 
and, in this way, the noun is frequently be- 



LOCAL ADV.E&BIALS. 

tween them both, siwa khcoda ke, or khooda 
ke siwa, besides God. The Persian prepositions, 
be, bur, muj, pesh, &c. are sometimes found 
so in the Hindoostanee, in which a number of 
other words, meaning reason, place, sake,- side, 
way, &c. may be met with as postpositions, like 
huqq, right, above, to which men, in, with, &c. 
is of course either expressed or understood in 
such sentences as, beemar ke huqq men ubhee 
shurab uch-chhee nuheen, with regard to the 
patient, wine is not good at present, meaning, as 
far as concerns, in respect to, considering, 8c c. 

Local Adverbials. 

Yuhan, here, wuhan, there, kuhan, where? 
juhan, where, tuhan, such or that place, kuheen, 
somewhere, anywhere, uor kuheen, elsewhere, ku¬ 
heen .nuheen, nowhere, hur kuheen, everywhere, 
kuheen nu kuheen, somewhere or other, juhan 
kuheen, wherever, yuhan kuheen, hereabouts, 
wuheen, that very place. 

idhur, hither, codhur, thither, kidhur, whi¬ 
ther?. j id hur, whither, tidliur, that place. 

Yuhan se, hence, wuhan se, thence, kuhan se, 
whence? &c. 
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Temporal Adverbials. 

* ub, now, kub, when ? jub, when, tub, then. 

V aj, to-day, now, kul, yesterday or to-morrow, 
purson, the day before or after. 

ub tuk, aj tuk, hunoz, hitherto, yet, kub tuk, 
how long ? jub tuk, until, jub se, since, kub se, 
whence? &c. 

tub tuk, so long, aj kul, now-a-days, ubliee, 
just note, immediately, &c. 

kubhee, ever, kubhee nuheen, never, kubhee 
kubhee, some times, seldom, kubhee nu kubhee, 
sometime or other, roz roz, daily, bar bar, ojten, 
kue bar, how many times , jue bar, so often, tue 
bar, as often, pher or phir, again, baree baree, 
alternately, ek bar, once, do bar, twice, &c. tis 
pur, thereafter. 

Adverbials of Qualih/, Quantity, Number, 
Manner, &c. 

i 

uesa, so, wuesa, such, kuesa, how ? juesa, as, 
tuesa, thus. 

* It is rather singular, that all the derivatives of this word 
frequently change b to d or o, whence kud, when ? juo lug, 
until, &c. 
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ita, this muck, oota, that much, kita, hozo 
much ? jita, so much, tita, thus much * 

itna, so many, ootna, witna, that many, kitna, 
how many ? jitna, so many, titna, that many. 

yoon, thus, woon, that way, kyoon, foxo? 
jyoon, as, so, See. tyooii, that ivay, &c. yoon 
kur, this way, kyoon kur, how? what way? &c. 

ku t ee, several, kue, how many ? jue, as many, 
tue, so many. * 

khoob, well, khurab, ill. See. from the adj. 
good, bad, See. puhle, first, rather, doosrc, Se¬ 
condly, Sec. 

ban, yes, nu, nuheen, no, not, nor, neither, 
kyoon nuheen, why not ? ulbuttu, certainly, 
mootluq, not at all, liurgiz, by no means, never, 
mut, don't. 

sliayud, perhaps, ho to ho, may be. 
yuune, viz. to wit, namely, nuheen to, other¬ 
wise, else. 

ulug, apart, jeoda jooda, separately, ek ek, 
one by one. 

milkur, leke, together, uksur, generally. 
buhoot, ziyadu, much, too much, very, uor, 
more, bus, enough, qureeb, almost, thora, little, 
bura, great, very, goya, as ij, si if, fuqut, only. 
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Conjunctions. 

uor, uo, o, wu, and; bhee, also, even, both, 
likewise. 

ya, khwah, chaho, or, either, to, tuo, pus, 
well, then. 

ugur, gur, jo, if, ugurchi, although, jubki, 
since. * 

kyoon kur, because, wherefore, isliye, therefore. 

ki, jo, ta ,that, whether, zvhen, go ki, provide/d. 

siwa, except, wurnu, unless, tis purbhee, tuob- 
Jaec, still, nevertheless, at least, such, truly, such 
kur, indeed. 

pur, lekin, but, umma, mugur, wulekin, bulki, 
nay, morevover, hurchund, although, tahum, uz- 
buski, halanki, still, notwithstanding, bu shurt 
ki, on condition that, provided. 

Interjections. 

Shabash! afreen ! wah wah! kya khoob ! 
dhuni dhun! wah jee! kya bat hue! denote joy. 
praise, like our bravo! well done! ha,e ha,e! 
hue hue! wa,e wa,e! wa,e wuela! imply grief 
as alas! lackaday! chjiee chjiee! chul chukhe! 
doorho! indicate aversion, disgust, fye fye! be- 
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gone! choop! chcop ruho! hush! silence! bus, 
stop! plenty! scono! kyoonjee! hear! you sir! 
bap re bap! father father! ma ree ma! mother 
mother! 

/ 

After what has been laid down in page 40, 
no one can find fault with the collection here 
made of all the most useful words in the lan¬ 
guage, which, as postpositions, adverbs, con¬ 
junctions, See. often run so much into each 
other's divisions, that they cannot well be dis- 
crimated so exactly as could be wished. Among 
them all, hee, ever, just, &c.; sa, as; kur, as; 
liye, wast.ii, account; turuf, side, ward; turuh, 
manner; an, dhur, place; ta, quantum; is, this; 
cos, that; kis, what; se,from, &c. will be very 
conspicuous; but kisliye, xvherefore? Sec. are 
so easily resolvable, like qua propter, and similar 
words in the Latin and other tongues, by re¬ 
perusing the significant particles, and the chap¬ 
ter on the composition and derivation of words 
in this Work, that we need not enlarge farther. 

In proportion as the student acquires a know¬ 
ledge by heart of these vocables, selected in the 
foregoing pages for that express purpose, before 
he proceeds to the sentences hereafter given, 
in support of grammatical rules, the more readi- 
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ly will he comprehend the drift of every ex¬ 
ample, especially if he will at the same time 
progressively encrease his mental store of ad- 
verbials from my Dictionary or Vocabulary;, 
whidh can always be consulted for nouns, 
verbs, &c. as they may be required to explain 
any portion of Hindoostanee composition, when, 
from the context, the meaning is not quite ob¬ 
vious. Every real student will reflect on my 
earnest remarks in the preface, so applicable to 
the matter in hand ; and in every practicable 
case of this kind should trust almost as much, 
if not more, to his own genius and resources, as 
to research and pains with any lexicon what¬ 
ever. 

- has been termed man's surest guide 

through life, and his great boast over the brute 
creation ; yet animals are less' subject to error, 

though they trust almost entirely to -, in 

the grand objects of their care and existence. 

To man - seems artificial, \yhile to brutes 

- appears intuitive; the former therefore 

requires something very like-, before he 

can trust to-, in which the latter are said 

to have no - whatever, their hopes being 

limited to this-alone. 
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The scholar must now learn, from thought 
alone, to fill up the blanks of the preceding sen¬ 
tence as well as he can, and in future to do the 
very same thing with every Hindoostanee para¬ 
graph, of which he may happen to know, or find 
in a dictionary, the same proportion of words, 
as he does in the English above, remaining igno¬ 
rant, however* of the rest, as they are supposed 
to be produced by his own manly perseverance 
and deep reflection. 

The fruits of such efforts will be stamped 
with different degrees of value, as the learner 
feels impressed with the idea, that he in some 
measure discovered them himself, or owed them 
to the labours of another person. As the first, 
they will be fondly cherished and retained long 
in his mind, like the darling children of his own 
fancy and* jud^ftlent, while, in the latter view, 
they may be more frequently treated as a mere 
spurious breed, and committed to a very fallible 
stepmothers charge, viz. the memory only. 
The man who cannot think, will not easily be 
taught, by this or any book, his own language, 
far less a foreign tongue, so difficult as those 

of the East in general are : I must therefore 

• ® 

beseech my pupils, in this stage of their pro¬ 
gress, to commence seriously with the art and 

P 
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practice of thinking, more fully elucidated in 
the Preface, to which they may hence refer 
with every advantage. 

Hindoostanee Declension of Terminating Letters 
* or Particles. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative a or u. e, like the singular in¬ 
flexion. 

Inflexion e on, by substitution for 

a or u of the nom. 
singular. 

Gen. Uninfl. e ka. on ka, meaning of-s, 

Ditto Infl. eke. on ke, I and being a sort 

Ditto Femin. e kee. onkee. of possessive or 
, • 

J adjective form, 

Accus. and Dat. e ko. on ko, to or for . 

Vocative ere. o, substituted" for a or u. 

Ablative e se. on se, with,from, by, &c. 

Nouns terminating xcith every other Letter* 

« 

Norm b, d, ee, &c. when masc. b, d, &c. and to 

fern, en is added, or 
an, if they end in ee. 
Infl. none on is added to the nom. 

Gen. Uninfl. — ka. on ka. sing, the ee of 



Singular. 

Ditto Infl. — 
Ditto Fern. — 
Accus.&Dat .— 
Voc. — 

Abl. — 
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ke. 

on ke. 

kee. 

on kee, 

ko. 

on ko. 

re. 

o. 

se. 

on se. 
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Plural. 

which, how¬ 
ever, general¬ 
ly becomes iy 
before an, on, 
as golee, a pill, 
goliyan, goli- 
yon, pills. 


The learner may now form as many cases, 
with the whole of the postpositions, as he pleases, 
giving them such names as will most readily 
convey the idea intended, by the words so used, 
viz. donative, locative, instrumental, social, &c. 
but he should ever recollect, that the simple 
postpositions require the inflexion, if any, of 
the noun, while the compounds govern the in¬ 
flected, and the fem. postpositions, the feminine 
genitive, thus, gole ke pas, near the ball; bun- 
don kce khatir,ybr (the sake of) slaves; bandee 
ke satjh, with the slave girl; bandiyon kee tu- 
ruh, like slave girls; though it must be confess¬ 
ed, that ke is frequently omitted, gjiur pas, near 
the house. 

When a or u, as exceptions, happen to be in¬ 
declinable, they fall under the rule for nouns in 
b, d, ee, oo, &c. dana, a wise man. or wise men; 
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dana ka, ke, kee, &c. danaon ko, &c. bula, evil; 
bula,en, evils; bula,on ka, ke, kee, &c. 

Adjectives are declined exactly as nouns, on¬ 
ly they have not the inflexion on nor an, when 
their accompanying nouns have them. 

gora murd, afair man. gore mux A, fair men. 
gore murd ka, ke, kee, gore murdon ka, ke, 
of a fair man, &c. k ee,Jair metis, &c, 

gora, a European. gore, Europeans. 

gore ka, ke, kee. goron ka, ke, kee. 

khoob lurka, a good boy. khoob lurke, good boys. 
khoob lurke ka, ke, khoob lurkon ka, ke, 
kee, &c. kee. 

khoobon ka, ke, kee, of the good, opposed to— 
of ,' the wicked, budon ka, ke, kee. 

bhulee lurkee, a good bjiulee lurkiyan, good 
. girl. girls. 

bhulee lurkee ka, ke, bliulee lurkiyorj ka, ke, 
kee. kee. 

Comparison in Hindoostanee is very simple, 
and greatly assisted by se, meaning than, qr by 
the words like our very, more, most, Si c. 
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lurke se lurkee goree hue, the girl is fairer 
than the boy ; lurkee se lurka gora hue, the boy 
is fairer than the girl;* lurka buhcDt gora hue, 
the boy is very fair ; pur lurkee oos se uor goree, 
but the girl is more fair or fairer; such wooh 
sub se goree hue, true, she is the Jairest of the 
whole. 


Pronouns. 

They follow, the general rule of declension, 
with some slight deviations, so: 

Nom. muen, I. hum, we. 

Infl. moojh, me. hum or humon, us. 

Gen. me-ra, -re, -ree, of hum -ara, -are, aree, of 
me, and my, mine. us, our, ours. 
too, tuen, thou; tcom, toomh, you, declined ex¬ 
actly as above. 

N. yih, he, this, she, it; wcoh, he, that, &c. ye, 
they, these; we, they, those. 

I. is, him, her, and it, this; cos. him, See. in or 
inhon, them, these; con, conlion, them, 
those. 

And in like manner are the interrogative, re¬ 
lative, and correlative, pronouns declined. 

* Lit. boy than girl fair is—girl than boy fair is; a 
transposition which finely elucidates the nature of Hindoo- 
stanee construction, thus contrasted with our language. 
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lift 

kuon, kis, who? juon, jo, jis, who; tuon, tis, 
that, See. 

ko.ee, any, has kisee, and kya, what? kahe, 
in their respective inflexions. 

ap, self, is commonly up-na, -ne, -nee, men, in 
the gen. though it also often admits of ka, ke, 
kee, instead of na, ne, nee. 

In the same member of a sentence the pro¬ 
noun and its possessive form cannot follow each 
other, as in our language, but rather take lipne, 
upnee. I will go to my house; muen upne (never 
mere)gjiur ko ja.oonga, ifyou will goto yours; u- 
gur toom upne (never toomhare) ghur ko ja.o, and 
he to his; uor wcoh upne (never coske) ghur ko., 
They nevertheless say, I and my brother, as 
■we do, muen uor mera bjia.ee; he and his friend, 
wcoh uor coska dost; they and their sisters, we 
uor oonkee buliinen. 

The pronouns yih, woph, he, this, that, &e. 
are of course also adjectives. 

JV. yih lurka, this boy, ye lurke, these boys. 

I. is lurke, in lurkon, never inhon 

lurkon. 

N. wooh lurkee, that we lurkiyan, those girls, 
girl. 

I. oos lurkee, oonlurkiyon, never oon- 

hon. 
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though as mere pronouns, inhon and oonhon be 
in constant use. 

We may here recapitulate, that moojji-e, 
toojh-e, is-e, oos-e, kis-e, tis-e, are equivalent to 
moojh-ko, &c. as hum en, toom hen, in hen, con- 
hen, &c. are to humko, humon ko; and at the 
same time observe of the other pronouns, that 
with other nouns in on they do not retain it, 
hum log, we people; hum teen buhinen, we three 
sisters; hum teen buhinon ko, to us three sisters; 
hum teenon se, from m three; humon pur, on 

us. Mere, tere, humare, toomhare, occasionally 
supply the place of moojh, &c. or vice versa, but 
more rarely. 

While ra is to the two first personals, what 
ka is to all nouns, the last may, by .the inter¬ 
vention of a noun, be used after moojh, toojli, 
hum, tcom, so—moojji ghureeb ka bap, the fa¬ 
ther of poor me; toojh bechare kee ma, the mo¬ 
ther of helpless thee; hum duolut mundon ke 
ghore, the horses of us wealthy; toom bhulon kee 

bat, the speech of worthy you. 

As the active preterite expletive ne inflects 
declinable nominatives, muen and tuen except¬ 
ed, the learner must not be surprised-to meet 
with inflexions as nominatives, thus; kuon aya, 
who came? wooh admee jis ne diya, that man 
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who gave; tis ne mara, he beat or killed; muen 
ne dekha, I saw; oos ne pukra, he seized . 

Having thus given an abstract, or bird’s eye 
view of declension in this language, for the 
benefit of the general grammarian, in his rapid 
flight through this region of Oriental philology, 
we shall next proceed to a similar sketch of the 
only conjugation to be found in the Hindoo- 
stanee tongue. 

The auxiliary verb has been sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed among the significant particles, we may 
therefore observe once for all, that na, to, be¬ 
ing dropt, the root of the verb remains, which 
is moreover always the imperative second per¬ 
son singular; pal-na, to foster, fostcr-iwg, with 
ne, nee, but the terminations alone will suffice 
in this \vay, as they will all branch off from 
the root of any verb, in this order; pal-a, -ee, 
-e, -een, or -iyan ; -ke, -kur, -kurke, -kurkur, &c.; 
of which the subsequent scheme will give the 
learner an adequate notion, by studying the 
whole with due attention to the root pal, from 
pal-a, nourished, to pal-kurke, having nourished. 
This part of the verb very conveniently expres¬ 
ses many of our adverbs, bpoolkur, inadvertently , 
i. e. having forgotten. 
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to pal kurkur, having nourished, fostered, 
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Hoo^ expresses our been, is, was, according 
to circumstances, and often appears to have no 
meaning at all, it is therefore omitted or ex¬ 
pressed on such occasions at the discretion of 
the speaker; muen hoo.ahoon, &c. I have been, 
8tc. ; too hoo,a tjhia, &c. thou hadst been , &c.; 
panee gurm hue ? is the wafer hot ? han gurm 
hoo,a, yes it is hot. There may be a very nice 
distinction in the use of the present and per¬ 
fect, apparently promiscuously, but it seems not 
less obscure than, he is arrived, he has arrived, 
&c. in our own language. 

A species of second future of hona is formed 
from the indicative, instead of the aorist, viz. 
hoonga, huega, huenge, hoge, expressive per¬ 
haps of some doubt. A future, or polite impe¬ 
rative, is commonly formed by affixing iye, or 
* iyo, to the imp. sing, second person, as, ja,iye, 
ja.iyo, go, pray go; and, you will be pleased to 
go, also expressed by ja.iyega. 

With other verbs, instead of iye, &c. ja,iye 
occurs^ or, changed thus; deep ye, pray give; 
keejiye, please do; kjhaja.iye, pray eat, or k^^iye. 

There are no. irregular verbs in the language, 
because kiya, done, moo,a, dead, are merely re¬ 
dundant® from keena, moona, the old words 
for kurna, to do; murna, to die. 
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Hoo,a, liya, diya, guya, are easily accounted 
for; the last would have been gaya, did not 
that mean he sung, and sometimes jaya still is 
used in its regular form. 

It may be proper to remark, that hona means 
to be, exist, remain. See. besides being like esse, 
often used inversely with datives for the verb 
rukjina, habere, to have, with which the learner 
will be on his guard, when translating the lan¬ 
guages of India. 

The expletive ne, before preterite active verbs, 
will be best learned from practice; but the scho- 
lar must recollect, that when nominatives are 
used accusatively, the verb 'agrees with them 
rather than with its own proper nominative, 
and that accusatives, on the other hand, with 
ne, keep the verb in an indeclinable state en¬ 
tirely so; lurkon ne lurkiyan mareen, boys beat 
girls; lurkiyon ne lurkon ko mara, girls beat 
boys; a curious regimen, which will soon be¬ 
come familiar by a little attention, as the rule 
certainly runs through the whole language, with 
very few exceptions. The pluperfect is often 
substituted for the perfect, sipahee kul aya 
tha, the soldier came (jit. had come) yesterday; 
and the other tenses, like those in most lan¬ 
guages, run much into each other. 
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Before the tyro can possibly pronounce well, 
withease and fluency conjoined, he will find it 
absolutely necessary to read and ponder over 
the whole of the preceding sheets, at least ten 
times, if he at the same time be resolved to 
comprehend the subject thoroughly, previous 
to his farther advancement in this language, a 
measure which I recommend sincerely to him, 
from a conviction, that he will yet feel grateful 
for the present importunity on my part, as his 
progress afterwards will certainly both delight 
and astonish himself. Not less than twenty 
readings of the extract from my Ultimatum, in 
page 50, will suffice to enable any scholar to 
read it with equal facility as so much Latin or 
English; but these readings must be perform¬ 
ed in a loud audible voice, either for the 
reader’s own ears to admonish and correct him 
as he proceeds, or for his fellow students, as 
hearers, to make their own remarks on the per¬ 
formance progressively, with the^ most benefi¬ 
cial effects to every one concerned in such a 
pursuit. 

A literal version of the first paragraph in the 
story of Sukaontula, carefully compared with 
the translation in page 54, may throw such 
light on the subject as will render the student’s 
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future labour light as a feather; I shall conse¬ 
quently indulge him with it in this place. 

“ Now forewards story of thus relation is, 
that the wilderness in besides God of, her any 
care taking person not was, but a bird her over 
own wings of shade making was, this from, her 
name is Sukoontula. There fallen is she weep¬ 
ing was, tears of pearls eye-lids on stringing 
was, milk for taking mouth opening remained 
had, hands feet own continued striking had, 
when protector of world—own favour made, 
that Kunn saint somewhere bathing for gone 
had, just as that quarter from turned out, saw, 
that this what power divine is! that new flower 
of parterre to, flower place from far having 
seen, bewildered in manner of nightingale pic¬ 
ture became, rolling pearl orphan like was, but 
ground on, rolling it of seeing, he sorrowful be¬ 
came.” 

However uncouth, redundant, preposterous, 
or defective,, this verbatim et literatim trans¬ 
lation may seem, it cannot be much more so 
than a similar view of other tongues would 
often exhibit; and as the present mode is, after 
all, the most rational groundwork for render¬ 
ing one language into another faithfully, the 
scholar may now, by way of exercise, turn my 
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bald version here into the best English m his 
power, and then let him compare it with mine 
in page 54. Such a habit once acquired, will 
not only, in the first instance, give the learner 
a great command of words, with an accurate 
idea of the grammatical arrangement and idiom 
of the Hindoostanee, but may hereafter qualify 
him as a most faithful and expert translator 
or interpreter of Eastern tongues. 

Taking it for granted, that my advice has 
been studiously followed, and the comparison 
made accordingly, it will probably appear, that 
my version cannot stand the test of rigid exa¬ 
mination, and, on the whole, in point of ele¬ 
gance, rtiay fall greatly short of my pupils efforts 
to excel me. To anticipate defence when the 
objections are unknown, might be premature, 
and to repine at superior talents would prove 
me illiberal in the extreme, more especially 
while stimulating my young friends to enter 
the lists in a fair trial of skill with their in¬ 
structor. 

I shall next analyse the first paragraph of 
the story, and as every word of it will be found 
in the Vocabulary, the student cannot he bet¬ 
ter employed than in finishing the whole, as I 
have begun, either at present, or when he has 
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deliberately perused all the grammatical por¬ 
tion of this Work. ^ See page 50, as we pro¬ 
ceed. 

Ub, naze, zeell, whence ubji ex, just now, imme¬ 
diately, already, le ub, well then, ub tub, on the 
go, just a-going, and many others; age, before * 
on, forwards, henceforth, &c. inflected from aga, 
front, forepart, whence several derivatives, dis¬ 
tinguishable by the initial ag or ug, all con¬ 
nected with the radical meaning; dastan, story, 
narrative, novel, romance, &c.; ka, of, 's, agree¬ 
ing With buyan, detail, relation, the nominative 
of hue, is, dastamka buyan hue, story's detail is; 

• 

yoon, thus, in this way, so, from which yoon hee, 
just so, for nothing, without labour, See .; Hindoo- 
stanee zooban rnuen ne yoon hee seekhee, I 
learned the Hindoostanee tongue, the best way 
I could, zeithout taking any pains to acquire, it, 
may safely be said by many a Jargonist, who is 
not aware, that yoon hee expresses so much in 
this useful language; ki, that, who, which, 
when, saying, thus, as follows, &c. a handy little 
word, Which practice will elucidate much bet¬ 
ter than precept; oos, the, that, it, him, her, in¬ 
flexion of wooh, generally implying remoteness 
of the object; but when proximity is not es¬ 
sential, wooh is more applicable to our he, site. 
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if, used indefinitely than yih, this person or 
i thing, nearest or last spoken of; oos is here an 
adjective in concord with jungul, a desert, wood, 
wild, waste, wilderness, jungle! &c. but govern¬ 
ed by the postposition men, in, &c. Siwa, siwa.e, 
besides, except, save, but, placed prepositively, 
though one of the compound postpositions; 
Khooda, God, an exception to the general rule 
of nounS in a u, being inflected to e; ke, of,’s, 
to, &c. often apparently redundant, being the 
inflected genitive sign governed by siwa, a 
compound postposition, for ’which in English 
we cannot always find any meaning; khooda 
ke siwa, will necessarily be rendered by us, be¬ 
sides God, the Almighty excepted, &c. in which, 
ke, as a significant word, can have no place, 
though on other occasions it may become to, 
as in hookm ke mcowafiq, according to orders. 

ooska, her, his, its, of her, &c. From the na¬ 
ture of the English language, more attention is 
paid to the gender of the possessive person 
than the thing possessed of; in Latin and Hin- 
doostanee it is the reverse, whence ooska gjiur, 
his or her house; ooskee kitab, his or her book; 
ooska bap, suus pater, his or her father; ko.ee, 
my; khubur, care, heed, intelligence, notice, news, 
&c. lene, tak'mg,.mft. of lena, to take, being go- 
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Verned by wala, man, person, one, &c. in the 
compound here used; khubur lene wala, a pro¬ 
tector, guardian, f riend, care-taking-person, in 
the inasc. to agree with Khcoda, God. 

Nu, not, tha, was. In the Oriental tongues, 
sound logic and grammar go often hand in 
hand, where with us they seem to separate, and 
in no instance more than in negative sentences 
like—I saw no body; I will give him nothing; 
he is nowhere to be found; no soldier will be 
permitted, &c. which can be rendered in Hin- 
doostanee by no other mode than—I saw not 
any body; he is not anywhere; any soldier will 
not be permitted ; and, I zcill not give him any 
thing, muen cosko kcochh nuheeit doonga.— 
Were we asked how it was possible to see no¬ 
body, nothing, &c. the question might puzzle 
us, and our answer could not be very satisfac¬ 
tory to people who make speech and common 
sense more subservient to each other than we 
do, at least in such examples as the present, not 
less perplexing than the ungrammatical phrase, 
my lord, used by one man individually, or a 
thousand together, when addressing a peer of 
the realm. Her of any protector was not—we 
would change to—she had no- protector—or, 
she had not a protector-—a case in point which 
\ II 
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will illustrate the subject, as well as a hundred 
more could do. 

Pur, but, yet, &c. which may always be dis¬ 
criminated by position from pur, on, above, as 
this last never can be initial, though pur, afea¬ 
ther, may; ek, a, an, one; pukh-eroo, a bird, 
fowl, Sic., from punkh, punchh, a wing, Sic.; 
eroo, a modification of ar, er, hara, noted in pa¬ 
ges 83 and 96 ; cos, her, him, it; pur, over; 
upne, oztm, inflected to agree with puron, tilings, 
governed by ka, of, in concord with sayu, shade, 
shadow, shelter, ■protection, Sic. ; kiye, inflected 
from kiya, the redundant past participle of kur- 
na, anciently keena, to do, make, act, Sic. This 
form, and the inflected present participle kurte, 
doing, bear some analogy to the Latin ablative 
absolute, explicable in the Hindoostanee so— 
sayu kiye hoo,e kee halut men, in the state of 
sheltering. You will see him coming*- cosko ate 
(hoo,e kee halut men) deklioge; I hear them 
speaking, con ko bolte soonta hoon, that is, 
bolte hoo,e kee halut men, in the act of speak¬ 
ing ; tha, was, stood, remained, &c. probably the 
perfect tense of the verb tjrana, to stay, remain, 
now obsolete, which would regularly be thaa, 
subject, like kee.ee, to the elision of the final 
homogeneous vowel, as stated in page 73. 
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Is, this, to which bat, a word, circumstance, 
affair, matter, particular, &c. is understood, be¬ 
ing like res and negotium in Latin, of great use 
in the Hindoostanee; se, from, to be carefully 
discriminated from se, inflected from sa, like, 
as, ish, of page 87 ; ooska, her, agreeing with 
the masc. noun nam, name; Sukoontula, the 
Sacontala of Sir William Jones; hooa, is, was, 
&c. In the use of such verbs, we and the Hin- 
doostanees differ greatly. If told by any of 
us, which we would be very apt to do, “ the 
man- you saw yesterday in my house was my 
uncle,” they would probably, with a smile, ob¬ 
serve, “ and is he not your uncle to-day,” or 
with a look of condolence, might enquire how, 
when, and where he died, because their own 
idiom teaches them in all such sentences to use 
is for was, unless the person spoken of be 
since dead, and no longer the relative in ques¬ 
tion. On similar grounds, where we mention 
our having been at a particular time in a given 
place, thus,—recollect we also were that year 
at Dihlee,—they would often use are, so—yad 
rukjio lium bhee cos sal Dihlee men huen. 

’Wuhan, there, that place; puree, fallen, fern, 
past part, of purna, to fall, with its auxiliary 
sign hoo.ee, is, frequently redundant, and of 
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course omitted ; wcoh, she, he, it; rotee thee, 
crying was, imperf. indicative fem. third person 
singular, in unison with wcoh, she; ansoowon, 
inti, plural of ansoo, a tear, properly ansoo,on, 
for which consult pages 33, 35, &c.; ke, of, plu¬ 
ral, to agree with motee, pearls, this being one 
of the very few nouns in ee, which are not fe- 
minine by this termination, enumerated in 
page 71. 

Pulkon, eye-lids, pi. inti, of puluk, whence 
the u is dropt, as explained in pages 65, 66, 
governed by men, on, in, &c. ; pirotee thee, 
threading was. It would require the hair¬ 
splitting genius of Eastern poets to divine the 
climax of beauties in the sentence before us, 
which they would term a sweet string of the 
most lovely pearls, formed by the eye-lashes of 
the child, piercing the lucid globules as they 
are shed % the eyes, rendered still more bril¬ 
liant by minute pearly drops strung around 
them. This may be to Oriental fancy very 
fine, though it rather militates' against our 
sounder judgment on all such similies, and the 
childish jingle of rotee and pirotee, with which, 
I recollect, the Hindoostanee bard was so de¬ 
lighted himself, that his eyes literally sparkled 
with joy, as he exclaimed, after a most signifi-! 
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cant but ineffable clink of the tongue, kya 
khoob! haw charming ! 

Doodh, milk, ke, of, for, governed by liye, ta¬ 
king, account, resolvable like kiye, already eluci¬ 
dated, into liye hooe kee halut men, in the state 
(f taking ; mconli, mouth, face, &c.; pusar ruhee 
tjiee, stretching, remained, had, the pluperfect 
of the continuative verb pusar ruhna, to remain 
stretching, frompusarna, to stretch; hath panw, 
hands, feet; upne, oxen, plural in concord with 
hath panw, in the nom. pi. used for the accu¬ 
sative. Mar ruhee thee, striking, remained, had, 
just such another verb as the last, from mama, 
to beat, strike) kick, drive, and kill, &e. 

ki, when, then, that, &c.; purwurdu-gar, the 
protector; i, of; alum, the world; ne — has no 
meaning though an active perfect expletive of 
constant occurrence in this language, before 
every perfect tense of transitive verbs, which 
has no present form; muen ne mara, I killed; 
toom ne nuheen mara, you killed not; wcoh ma- 
rega, he will kill; hum marte the, tee were kil¬ 
ling; too ne mara tha, thou luidst killed; upna, 
men; fuzl, grace, favour, &c.; kiya, made, did, 
acted, &c. whence the use of ne; jo, when, as, 
that, if, who, &c.; Kuna, mconee, a saint, the 
holy man; kuliecn, somewhere; nuliane, to bathe. 
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inflected by ko, for, similar to our old infini¬ 
tives, for to drink, for to speak, still common in 
the East; chule the, gone, had, in the plural, 
out of respect to the saint, though an indivi¬ 
dual, which is the common practice, and like 
our own address to one person, you xcere angry, 
you are pleased,* instead of thouwast; thou art, 
retained by the Quakers very grammatically, 
though now-a-days rather a quaint mode of 
speaking to any one; jon, appears contracted 
from joheen, just as, the moment, instantly as; 
cos, that; turuf, or turf, side, quarter, See.; se, 
from, on, at, See. ; ho nikle, came out; perfect 
tense, third person, plural for singular of the 
verb ho nikulna, to turn out, come out, issue 
forth, See. a compound of hona, to be, and ni¬ 
kulna, to issue, Sec. 

The perfect should benikula, but is generally 
contracted in such verbs, as by page 66. 

We form similar verbs with the help of ad¬ 
verbs, which often materially alter the nature 
of the original; and the same effect follows in 
Hindoostanee, by the coalition of two verbs, 
thus; katna, means simply, to cut; kat-dalna, 
to cut off, from dalna, to throw, equivalent in, 
composition to off, away , as dena, to give, de- 
dalna, to give away. 
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The reader may, by consulting the Section 
on the Verbs, acquire the most ample informa¬ 
tion on a subject, which he will soon find of 
the utmost importance in this language; dekha, 
beheld, saw, perceived, observed, See. ; ki, that, 
yih, this, kya, what? qaodrut, power; i, ex¬ 
plained in page 68, under murdi nek, a man 
virtuous, for nek murd, a virtuous man; ilahee, 
divine, hue, is; yih kyaqoodruti ilahee hue! im¬ 
plies wonder, admiration, &c. of the divine power, 
as we say,—alas! what a man he was!—when 
shall we see his like again? so do the natives 
of India, with congenial feelings, exclaim,— 
ha,e kya admee tha! coska burabur phir kub 
dekjienge ? in other words,—he was an honest 
fellow, and we ne’er shall see his like again; 
jo, which, that. See.; is, this; soorut, manner, 
way, appearance, countenance, See. ; se, in, from, 
with, by, on. Sec.; nuzur, sight, alee, coming, fe¬ 
minine, to agree with soorut, of that gender 
from its termination t; hue, is, cos, that, nuo, 
new, fresh, 8cc.; gool, flower, rose; e, for i, of; 
chumun, a bed, parterre, walk, garden, See.; ko, 
the accusative sign, governing retrospectively 
the only inflectible word, cos, that, near it; 
gool-istan, flower-place, rose-bed, garden, a fa¬ 
mous book of Suudee's, which, like other roses, 
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has its literary and moral thorns; se, from, 
door ,far, away, remote, &c.; dekh, having seen, 
the root or imperative of dekhna, to see, behold. 
See. used for the preterperfect participle, dekh- 
ke, dekli-kur, &c. as in pages 120, 121; hue- 
ran, bewildered, distracted, perplexed, fascinated, 
&c. In this and gcolistan, the n is made nasal, 
merely for the sake of the verse, which is fre¬ 
quently the case in all such words, bu, in, one 
of the prepositions noticed in pages 107, and 
77; rung, manner, style, colour, way, i, of , bool- 
bool, the nightingale, supposed by the Eastern 
poets to be captivated with the rose’s blushing 
charms; i, of; tusweer, picture, painting, image, 
&c. used here, either from the nightingale’s par¬ 
tiality to the rose as the picture of beauty, or 
from some story of a painted rose, with which 
the bird may have been fascinated; ho gu e, 
became, the perfect tense in the third person 
plural of ho-ja na, to become, which is rather 
expressed here, as to be go, though ho-ana, to 
become, be occasionally used; ghultan, rolling, 
tossing, tumbling, agitated, &c.; door, a pearl; 
e for i; yuteem, orphan; dcori yutem, is a com¬ 
mon term for what we call the union pearl, as 
a non-pareil; see, like, as, in the fern, to agree 
with Sukoontula, vide page 87, which this ex- 
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ample will farther elucidate, oon ko khooda ne 
hum son bunaya hue, God made them like us; 
thee, was, lek, for lekin, but, khak, ground, 
earth, dust, &c. pur, on; ghultani, for ghukan- 
ee, agitation, from ghultan, agitated; coskee, 
her, in concord with the fem. noun ghultanee, 
dekli, as before; we, lit. they, but from vene¬ 
ration for Saint Kunn, used for wcoh, he; dil- 
geer, heart-seized, sorrowful, See. see page 97; 
hogu,e has been just mentioned. 

A sedulous examination of this analysis will 
do more to pave the way for analysing the re¬ 
mainder of the quotation, or any other piece of 
Hindoostanee, than a thousand mere rules ac¬ 
quired by rote, with which a poor school-boy’s 
memory is generally overloaded, like an ass’s 
back, while his mind is allowed to remain as 
empty of thought, its proper food, as a heron’s 
belly is of meat; whence from our public se¬ 
minaries we have spouting automatons in abun¬ 
dance, who seldom evince great mental ener¬ 
gy or concej^tion, till they learn the positive ne¬ 
cessity through life of thinking anti acting for 
themselves, rather as intelligent, efficient beings, 
than sheer, passive machines or vehicles of use¬ 
ful knowledge. 


S 
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Ip the whole of the preceding process, I have 
purposely omitted the technical terms, verb, 
noun, adjective, &c. as self-evident in English to 
every man, who can expect any real “informa¬ 
tion from this performance, on which he ought 
jiot to enter, if still ignorant of the first gram¬ 
matical principles in his own mother tongue, 
or if yet unable to generalise the grammar of 
aqy language, he may have preposterously learn¬ 
ed before his own, so as to be applicable, with 
a few trifling exceptions, to every other in the 
world, which we could very readily accomplish, 
were we invariably to begin at the right end, 
with vernacular speech, on sound principles 
first. 

For persons whose education has been con¬ 
ducted on a rational, thinking system or plan, 
the preceding sheets of this publication, retro¬ 
spectively studied as recommended, will suffice 
•to make them already very promising Hindoosta- 
nee scholars; ‘ but for those who, from youth, 
inexperience, and want of thought, must fol¬ 
low the humdrum track of grammarians, the 
subsequent pages may contain superior advan¬ 
tages, being more in detail, and rendered easier, 
from repeated rules or observations, better cal¬ 
culated by dint of hammering, to drive some- 
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thing into every body, whose sou! is sluggish 
enough to require hard knocking, before one 
can rouse it to persevering exertion, even dur¬ 
ing this very essential pursuit of future ease, 
honours, and fortune, in the distant regions of 
the East, through the medium of the grand col¬ 
loquial speech of all India. 


The Noun,—and first of the Article. 

1. The articles a, the, as in Latin, are com¬ 
monly inherent in the simple noun, kitab.la,o, 
may signify, according to circumstances, either 
bring a or the book, consequently every noun 
almost may assume a or the in declension, and 
elsewhere, thus; beta, a son, or the son; bete 
ka, of a son, or the son ; murd, a or the man; inurd 
ka ke kee, of a or the man; murdon ka ke kee, 
of men, or the men. 

2. Ek, one, sometimes ko,ee, any, express the 
indefinite d an; and wcoh, he, she, it, that; yih, 
he, &c. this; hee, or ee, very, the definite ar¬ 
ticle th/e. In Arabic words, ul is used, as ul- 
qonrfm, the koran. 
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Declension. 

3. Nouns are declined, like those of both an¬ 
cient and modern languages, on the twofold 
principle of inflexions and postpositions com¬ 
bined in one, which still exists among our pro¬ 
nouns, I, me; thou, thee; he, him. The ne¬ 
cessity of the inflexion or oblique in all the real 
cases here, cannot escape the most superficial 
English scholar, although the mere nouns like 
—of a man, to a man, from a man, can give 
no adequate idea of pronominal inflexion in that 
tongue. 

4. Particles termed, from their apparent pre¬ 
posterous situation, postpositions, perform the 
office of our prepositions, in the formation of 
the various cases of every noun, which must 
then appear, if declinable, in the inflexion, as 
our—of him, to him, from thee; never—of he, 
from thou. 

5.. Except the nom. gen. and vo\\ the num¬ 
ber and names of the various cases depend en¬ 
tirely on the nature of the postposition^- which 
the learner may subdivide into objective?,* da¬ 
tive, locative, social, instrumental, ablative, car- 
sal, communicative, &c. thereby forming as 
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many cases as he pleases, in the true spirit of 
logical subdivision. 

6. The postpositions so nearly resemble the 
prepositions of other languages, that none of 
them require any particular notice here, but ka, 
of, ’s, which last is by far the most convenient, 
as the possessive or adjective form, in almost all 
translations from the Ilindoostanee. 

7. Ka, of, 's, hasnotonlyallthegovemingqua- 
lities of a postposition in the Hindoostanee, but 
is itself a declinable adjunct, that admirably 
proves the intimate connexion between genitive 
and adjective forms in most languages. As an 
adjective affix, which every scholar should con¬ 
sider it, ka, ke, of the masculine, inflexion, and 
plural, becomes in the feminine kee for both 
numbers, without any further inflexion; in go¬ 
vernment it is retrospective, but in concord 
prospective. 

■ 8. Ka, followed by a masc. sing, noun, which 

is not affected by any subsequent postposition, 
may be terfhed the nominative or simple pos¬ 
sessive cajK, uorut ka beta, a woman's son s ke 
is the s^me in its inflected or plural state, uorut 
ke brfe ka, a woman's sons, or of a woman's son, 
ujtfut ke dus bete, a womans ten sons. 
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9- Kee is the foregoing genitive sign preced¬ 
ing a sing, or plural feminine noun in every case: 
murd kee betee, a man's daughter ; murd kee 
betee ka beta, a man's daughter's son s murd kee 
betiyan, a mans daughters j yih kam kee kitab 
hue, this is a book of use, or a useful book s wool* 
koochji kam kee nuheen, that is not of any use, 
or is a useless book. 

10. The postpositions are simple and com¬ 
pound; the first require the mere inflexion of a 
noun, while the second govern its inflected or 
feminine genitive. The simple hardly exceed 
twelve in number, but the compounds are ma¬ 
ny, as may be seen in pages 103, 105, &c. 

11. Ka, of -Si ko, kune, to, for; se, sitee, 
from, by, to, with, on; pur, on, at, by s men, in, 
at s and the rest are a species of primitive par¬ 
ticles, whose satisfactory deduction is now very 
difficult; on the contrary, satli, with i pas, 
near; tu,een, to, for } waste, for y age, before} 
hath, hand; mare, through, from } liye, khatir, 
for, are generally nouns, adjectives of verbs, 
which require ke or kee between tinep and the 
noun. 

12. Bete ka, of a son, or a sods ; beturi-se, 
from sons f beton ke hatjh, (with verbs of Vei¬ 
ling) to sons, and bete ke satfi, with a son, ought 
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now to demonstrate the difference of simple 
and compound postpositions, because the last 
example, including all such, is merely elliptical 
of bete ke satji men, in a sons company, or in the 
company of a son, sat|i in reality meaning com¬ 
pany, as sathee does a companion. 

13. Almost every word which terminates in 
e may be considered as inflected from a; the 
postpositions therefore that end in e are gener¬ 
ally mere inflexions; bete ke age, before the 
son, when analysed, is bete ke age men, infront 
of the son, aga being a noun which signifies 
front, van, forepart, &c. ghur ke peechhe, be¬ 
hind the house, or in the house's rear, glxur ke 
peechhe men. 

14. Simple postpositions seldom govern the 
inflected genitive, but compounds frequently 
require the mere noun or inflexion only, the in¬ 
termediate ke being dropt, bete pas, near a son; 
beton age, before sons. 

15. When the compound postposition is other¬ 
wise a feminine noun, like turuh, manner, xeay; 
khatir, safe, for; turqf, side ,* nisbut, relation ; 
the intermediate ke becomes kee, bete kee kha¬ 
tir (fti),for (the sake of) a son; lurkee kee tu- 
ryn (men or se), like a girl; on the very same 

Elliptical principles as the rest; because were 
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men or se added to the last example here, it 
would be just— in a girlish way, or, m the man¬ 
ner of a girl. 

16. Although, strictly speaking, three or four 
declensions may be found in the Hindoostanee, 
it will be convenient here to reduce the whole 
to two, because every noun which ends in a u, 
pr an, is declined like beta, a son, thus: 


First Declension. 


Singular. 

N. beta, a son. 

G. bete, ka, ke, or kee, 
of a son, or a son's. 
D. bete ko, to a son. 
A. bete ko, a son. 

V. bete re, O son. 

A. bete se, with, from, 
See. a son. 

N. purdu, a certain. 

G. purde ka,ke, or kee, 
of a curtain, or a 
curtain's. 

p. purde kp, to a ear- 

tain, 


Plural. 

bete, sons. 

beton ka, ke, or kee, 
of 'sons, or sons'. 
beton ko, to sons. 
beton ko, sons. 
beto, O sons. 
beton se, by, with, &c. 
Sons. 

purde, curtains. 
purdon ka, ^e, kee, of 
curtains. 

* 

purdon ko, to curtails. 
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...Singular. ,, ... .. Plural.. 

A.purde ko, a Curtain, pardon ka, curt dim. 

V. purde re, O curtain, purdo, O curtains. 

A. purde se, from, &c. purdon se, oaf A, &c. 
curtains. curtains. 

Second Declension. 


Singular. 

N. murd, a man. 

G. murd ka, ke, or kee, 
of a man, a man's. 
D. murd ko, to a man. 
A. murd ko, a man. 

V. murd re, O man. 

A. murd se, with, &c. 
a man. 


Hurai 

murd, men. 

murdon ka, ke, or kee, 
of men, men's. 
murdon ko, to men. 
murdon ko, men. 
murdo, O men. 
murdon se, from, &c. 
men. 


17- Nouns in a, an, and u, instead of being 
indeclinable, like the second declension, in the 
singular, substitute e for a or u in the first num¬ 
ber, and nominative plural, but drop them en¬ 
tirely in^tvery other case of the last number; 
whenc^gole ka, of a ball, or a ball's ; gole se, 
witMi ball; gole, balls; golon ko, to balls, See. 
/\S. When words are feminine and terminate 
In ee, they assume an in the nominative plural, 


T 
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converting ee to iy through all the plural cases; 
all other feminines take en—betiyan, daughr 
ters; kitab-en, books; but these affixes, an, en, 
are often dropt, especially when numerals de» 
note the plural; in other respects, every noun 
not ending in a, an, or u, is declined like murd, 
as these also are when exceptions. 

19 . All the postpositions have a variety of 
meanings, which the learner ought carefully to 
recollect, as he may often meet with se and 
others signifying from, with, to, by, at, on, &c. 
acceding to various circumstances, which can¬ 
not be adverted to in a work of this kind,— 
yuhan, yihan, eehan, ihan, here, and wuhan, 
there, as adverbs or nouns of place, also require, 
ke, they commonly denote our 's and the French 
chez, discriminating this and that abode, when 
a person has two: sahib ke yuhan jao, sahib ke 
wuhan nuheen, go to the gentleman's house here, 
not there, viz. in the country, or elsewhere. 

20. The voc. sing, in the second declension, 
being like the nom. often requires the signs ue, 
e, he, ure, uree, o, prefixed ; but in tHtfplural the 
o is generally affixed, while re, ree, sometimes 
also occur so in the singular even, as ue bap! or 
bap re! Qfather! bap re bap! O father, fat hiv! 
ma ree ma! O mother., mother! yar-o! Ofriendsl 
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taja-o! or rajoi 0princes! The accus. post, is 
often omitted, and has with us no meaning,—* 
lurkee (ko) mut maro, do not beat (to) the girl; 
or, in other words, the nom. is very often used 
for the accusative. 


Gender. 

21. Males and females are naturally mascu¬ 
line and feminine, whatever their terminations 
may be; ee, t, sh, are in general feminine, while 
a, u, and all the rest, there being no neuter in 
Hindoostanee, may be treated as masculine fi¬ 
nals, till the scholar learns the reverse from 
practice, the Grammar and Dictionary. 

22. Feminines are formed from masculines 
by substituting for, or adding ee, in, un, nee, 
anee, a,in, a, &c. to their finals; lurka, a boy , lur¬ 
kee) a girl; dhobee, a washer-«ww, dhobin, a 
washer-woman ; sber, a tiger, shernee, a tigress; 
na,ik, a lad, na,ika» a lass. 

23. Nur occasionally denotes the he, and ma- 
du the she\'sa in Persian. There are some nouns 
like adraee, homo; usamee, a client ; which have 
the .common gender as applicable to either sex, 
a^id many others are doubtful, fikr, card; jan, 
life; tukrar, repetition; lufz, a word, See. appear- 
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ing sometimes in one gender, and at other times 
in another, among-the best speakers and writers 
of Hindoostanee. A few words, viz. ma, a mou¬ 
ther, bap, a father, murd, a man, uorut, a wo- 
man, as in other tongues, have no literal affini-» 
ty in their genders. 

24. All feminines, even those in a and u, be¬ 
long to the second declension, with a consider¬ 
able number of masculines also, as exceptions 
from the first, and a few are common to both 
declensions. 

24 . The plural inflexion in the second de¬ 
clension is a syllable longer than the singular, 
except in certain words, where the penult is a 
short vowel, which is then dropt,—Put^ur, a 
stone, bums, a year, girih, a knot, have puthron, 
bur&on, girhon, not puthur-on, v. pages 65,66. 

26. Some nouns of the first and second de¬ 
clension may he confounded in the inflexion 
plural by on being a substitution for the final 
letter of the former, but an addition to it in the 
latter or second declension * hundu, a stave 
bundon ka, ke, or kee, of slaves; bi)hfl, a but¬ 
ton, bund-oh ka, ke, or kee, of buttons. \ 

27- Sometimes a masculine noun, like saqee, 
a cup-bearer , admits of an in the nom. pi. as an 
adopted Persian nominative, (resembling radii, 
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data, phenomena, in English) which occasional¬ 
ly holds good for the inflexion also, especially 
in the dukjbtunee Hindoostanee, as this often 
prefers ruqeeb-an, yar-an, to ruqeeb-on, rivals, 
yar-on, friends. 

28. A great variety of plurals is adopted from 
the Arabic and Persian, viz. at, uen, ha, jat, 
&c. as will be exhibited hereafter, and the ter¬ 
mination at is occasionally affixed to Hindoo¬ 
stanee nouns, as chuokee, a post, chair, stool, 
watch, chuokiyat, statiom, guards, &c. 

29. The first and second declensions differ 
in the possession and want of a singular inflec¬ 
tion, in the substitution and addition of inflec¬ 
tive, vocative, and nominative particles, and in 
the second admitting of both masculines and 
feminines, while the first is in a great measure 
restricted to the former only, though they agree 
in having the very same plural inflexions and 
vocative particles, in their masculine, nomina¬ 
tive plurals, being almost entirely like the sin¬ 
gular numbers, and in assuming the very same 
postpositions for all the cases. 



30. The result of the foregoing premises is, that there are seven adventitious , 
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ioo,an, smoke, ro,an, a Aarir, and words of this sort, have dhoo.en, ro en, un 
n, dhoo-on, unkhiyon, in the nom. pi. and inflexions* 
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Illustration of the preceding Principles. 

1. and 2. page 139. 

What is on the table? Mez pur kya hue? 

A book and a pen. Kitab uor ek qulum. 
Give me the book. Kitab moojhe do. 

m 

Take the pen to my Qulum mere bha ( ee ke 
brother. pas le chulo. 

But return in a mo- Pur ko,ee dum men plii 
ment. ra,o. 

When yih and wooh occur as the, it will be 
equally convenient to resolve them into this 
and that, as proximate and remote pronouns 
for he, she, or it, to be illustrated as such here¬ 
after. 

hee and ee, as definite affixes, never can be 
very troublesome, since they merely give an 
emphasis or force to the word, similar to our 
very, self, indeed, selfsame, even, just as, &c. in 
expressions like,—this is the very soldier who 
fled,—yih woohee sipahee hue jo bliaga tha';— 
go thyself sirrah,—ube too hee ja; on which it 
would be premature to enlarge farther in this 
place. 
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3 and 4. 


Get some grass from 
the groom and give 
it to the horse. 

To which shall I give 
the grain, to this or 
that? 

Where are all the 
grooms? 

Collect all our grooms 
here, don’t omit even 
one, for the whole 
are required to be 
present just now. 


Su,ees se koochh gjias 
manglao uor gjiore 
ko do. 

Kis ko danu doon is ko 
ya cos ko ? 

Sub suees kuhan huen? 

i • • 

Sub humare su.eeson 
ko yuhan hazir kuro 
ek hee ko mut chho- 
ro, kyoon kur chahi- 
ye ki subhee ubhee 
muojood hon. 


5 . 

Go to the dog and give Kootte ke pas jakur uor 
him water to drink. oosko panee do pee- 

ne ko. 

Comervith the dog here Kootte ke sath a o yu- 
and tie him with ban uor oose russi- 
these ropes. yon se bandlio. 

The donative and objective case above is dis¬ 
tinguished by ko, the itinerant by ke pas, the 
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social by ke satji, and the instrumental by se, 
but they only prove, that simple postpositions 
require the inflexion, while compounds govern 
the inflected genitive. 

6, 7, 8, &c. 


The boy’s sister’s 
friend’s father’s mo¬ 
ther’s brother’s wife’s 
three sons are now 
coming here. 

The girl’s brother’s 
friend’s mother’s fa¬ 
ther’s sister's hus¬ 
band’s three daugh¬ 
ters are now coming 
here. 

Cows’ milk is very use¬ 
ful, and better than 
buffaloes’ milk, do 
not therefore pour 
the one’s milk into 
the other’s. 


Chhokre kee buhin ke 
dost ke bap kee ma- 
dur ke bha.ee kee jo- 
roo ke teen bete ub- 
hee yuhan ate huen. 

Chhokree ke bha.ee ke 
dost kee madur ke 
bap kee buhin ke 
khusum kee teen be- 
tiyan ubhee yuhan 
atiyan huen. 

Ga,o ka doodji buhoot 
kam ka hue, uor 
bhuens ke doodh se 

i • ' 

bihtur, is liye ek ke 
doodh ko doosre kfe 
doodji men .mut 
dalo. 


With the assistance of a vocabulary, if the 
learner will form a few such sentences, with- 

U 
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out minding either their- inelegance or even 
absurdity in English, he will soon overcome 
this bugbear, ka, ke, kee, to most beginners, 
and wonder, after analysing the above examples, 
and those of his own making, why it should 
hitherto have puzzled himself or any other 
body. 

I shall repeat here, that its government is re¬ 
trospective, and its concord prospective; whence 
chhokre kee buhin, &c. in the first instance, 
and chhokree ke bha,ee, &c. in the second; 
chhokra, a boy; chjiokre, the infl. governed by 
kee, feminine, because in concord with buhin, 
sister, and so forth. 

Let ka be supposed a final declinable adjunct, 
that makes every genitive a sort of adjective ; 
thus, kam means use, kam ka, of use, that is, 
useful. 

■ Singular. Hural. 

N. kam ka kcotta, a kam ke kcotte, useful 

useful dog. dogs. 

G. kam ke kcotte ka, kam ke kcotton ka, of 
a useful dog's. useful dogs. 

D. kam ke kootte ko, kam ke kcotton ko, to 
to a useful dog. useful dogs r 
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* Singular. Plural. 

A. kam ke kootte ko, kam ke kootton ko, use- 
a useful dog. ful dogs. 

V. kam ke kootte re, kam ke kootto, O use- 
O useful dog. fill dogs. 

A. kam ke kootte se, kam ke kootton se, with 
t /; 'om a useful dog. useful dogs. 

In the genitive singular, ka, ke, kec, are not 
fully inserted above, rather from want of room 
than any thing else: 

A useful bitch’s two kam kee kcottee ke do 
pups, pillej 

proves, however, that every genitive must be, 
as already inculcated, declined ka, ke, kee, to 
prepare the scholar for meeting one or all of 
them, according to circumstances in this very 
case, which should at first be invariably trans¬ 
lated by 's, in preference to of. 

Our own language has many such genitive 
adjectives, in lieu of others, more learned at 
least, if not so ejegant; ga o ka doodh, cord’s 
milk; gudhee ka doodjh, asses milk, to which we 
do not yet prefer vaccine, or asine, whatever may 
be done in half a century hence in matters of 
this sort; gao ke doodh ka, ke, kee, of cozes 
milk, or cows milk's; ga,o ke doodh men, in cow's 
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milk; ga,o ke doodh ka rung saofued hue, cows 
milks colour is white; ga,o ke doodh kee qeemut 
ka thikana aj kul koochh nuheen, there is ho 
medium now-a-days in the price of cotvs milk; li¬ 
teratim, cow's milk's price's medium to day to mor¬ 
row any not is. 

It is now to be hoped, that we have got fair¬ 
ly over this stumbling block, ka, ke, kee, which 
has long proved a formidable obstacle in every 
lazy fellow's way, who merely sat down to 
smoke his pipe, or dose over the Hindoostanee 
in India, instead of studying the subject with 
the avidity and resolution which its importance 
demands; as if a few whiffs of a chilum would 
inspire the student with grammatical know¬ 
ledge, or that a sound nap over his book might 
enable him to find out this useful key to the lan¬ 
guage, by simply dreaming about it and the in¬ 
numerable difficulties in the way of pronuncia¬ 
tion alone, which must stare even a learned 
Persian in the face, the moment he turns it to¬ 
wards the popular speech of Jndia. 

10, 11, 12, 13, &c. 

Mut ja,o is pille kee ma Do not go near the mo¬ 
ke pas deewane kee ther of this whelp, 
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• turuh (men subau- like a madman, i. e. 
ditur). in the manner of a 

madman, in a mad¬ 
man’s way. 

Here kee governs pilla, a whelp , in the infl.; and 
is, this, is the pronominal adjective, also inflect¬ 
ed by kee to agree with pille ; pas, as a com¬ 
pound postposition, requires the inflected ge¬ 
nitive ma ke; and turuh, being a feminine 
noun, elliptically used as a postposition in this 
sentence, very naturally governs the feminine 
genitive deewane kee. 

The principles in pages 140, 144, with the 
ample list of postpositions in page 103, cannot 
fail to make the learner master of this depart¬ 
ment, provided he will revise the whole, and 
recollect, that those words which end in e come 
from nominatives in a, inflected to e, by some 
other invisible postposition that may easily be 
understood from the examples already produ¬ 
ced. 


IS. 

The context alone of any sentence can de¬ 
monstrate the particular meaning of the post¬ 
positions in question. 
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He hit with a ball. gole se mara. 

He brought from with- bahur se laya. 
out. 

He said to the boy. lurke se kuha. 

Seize him by the hand, oosko hath se pukuro. 

Under principle 14th, ke, with compound 
postpositions, is often dropt, and even they at 
times are omitted, leaving the ke in apparent 
discord with the noun following. 

A king who had (no Ek padshah jiske (yu- 
son) not a son. vide han) beta nu tha. 
page 129- 

A king whose son was Ek padshah jiska beta 
not a poet. shair nu t/ia. 

Yuhan above, is more frequently understood 
than expressed; the student should, therefore, 
on seeing a final e, ke, or kee, for which he 
cannot otherwise account, presume some ellip¬ 
sis or other, as in jiske beta nu tjba, meaning— 
in whose house, family, &c. there was no heir. 

Adverbials assume ka, ke, kee, on all occa¬ 
sions, whence. 
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Ktfheen ka hakim yu~ The governor of some 
han ke hakim ke : place will go with the 
sath ja,ega, wuhan commander of this 
ke hakim kee kha- place, for the chief of 

tir kuhan ke hakim that place’s sake, to 

ke yuhan, ub ke sal. the house of the mar 
i. e. now's year, now gistrate of (what do 
of year in. you call) yon place, 

this year. 

Bahurka sahib aya hue A strange gentleman 
khubur deejiya! i. e. (or one from with- 
mthout's gentleman. out) has arrived, pass 

the word. 

This used formerly to be the exclamation of 
the durwan, or porter, in India, to apprize the, 
master or mistress of the house, that some visi¬ 
tor or other had arrived; but when I left that 
country, it was becoming less common. 

21, &c. 

•Gender, as in the French and other tongues, is 
a subject of considerable difficulty, which can 
be overcome by constant practice and attention’ 
alone. Most words having an initial t, with a 
penult ee, like tusweer, a picture, tujweez, de¬ 
termination, are feminine. The examples, as 
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they occur under other heads, will sufficiently 
illustrate that of gender, both in its formation 
and concord, provided the learner will only re¬ 
collect that ee merely denotes the feminine of 
adjectives ending in u or a: uch-chjia gjiora, a 
good horse;, uchchliee glioree, a good mare; nek 
murd, a good man; nek uorut, a-good woman; 
rnnid uor uorut kee nekee, tlte mans and wo¬ 
man's goodness; puhar-ee kcotta, or koottee, a 
highland dog, or bitch; jungulee bukra, or. buk- 
ree, a wild goat, he or she. A retrospect to ee, 
as a significant particle, in pages 70, 71, &c. 
will obviate all future ambiguity respecting this 
termination, which is so common in the Hin- 
doostanee. 

Q 4 . 

N. bula, evil. . bula,en, evils. 

G. bula ka, ke, kee, of bpla.on ka, ke, kee, of 
evil. evils, &c. 

D. &c. bula ko, to evil. bula,on ko, evils. 

V. bula re, O evil. bula,o, O evils. 
being feminine, is declined ( like kitab, a book. 

dana, a wise man. dana, wise men. 

dana ka, ke, kee, a wise dana,on ka, ke, kee, 
man's, of a wise man. &c. 
dana ko, &c. dana.o, See. 
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*" *fhe student must be prepared to encounter 
a* good many nouns similar to bula and dana 
in the course of his reading, and the way to 
discriminate them as such is‘to note every word 
terminating with a-en as a nom. pi. of some fe¬ 
minine in a, consequently of the second de¬ 
clension, and indeclinable in the singular. When 
the postpositions do not inflect final a or u to 
e, or when a-on terminates any word, it also 
must either prove a masc. or fern, of the second 
declension, as an exception from the first, 
and should ever after be treated accordingly ; 
tlanaon ke nuzdeek is zindugee kee bulaen 
khooda kee turuf barha awen ki hum sub bur 
wuqt bihisht ke waste kumur band.hen, In the 
opinion of the wise, the miseries of this life often 
proceed from God , that we may all in time prepare 
for heaven. 


Singular. 


Plural; 


raja, a prince. 

ra J a > y ka, ke, ke£, a 

nr > , 

1 princes, &c. 


or 

raje 


raja or raje, princes. 


raja.on, 

or 

rajon, 


} 


ka, ke, kee, of 
princes, See. 


X 
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25 and 2 6 . 

• ■ Singular. Plural. * 

raj, a kingdom. raj, kingdom. 

raj ka, ke, kee, a king- rajon ka, ke, kee, of 
dom's. kingdom. 

gor, a grave. goron ka, of graves, 

gor ka, ke, kee, of a also of Europeans, 
grave, a grave's. page lid, 

N. tegh or teghu, a sword. 

G. &c. tegh or teghe ka, ke, kee, of a sword, 8cc. 

N. chushm, the eye, chushmu, a fountain . 

G. chushm ka, of the eye, chushme ka, of afoun¬ 
tain, chushmon ka, of eyes, ox fountains. 

N. slicohrut or shcohru, a reports 

G. shcohru t, or shoohre ka, ke, kee, of a report. See. 

N. juguh, a place. jughen, places. 

G. jugih ka, ke, kee, juglion ka, ke, kee, of 
of a place. peaces, See. 

Like the last may be declined turuh, manned, 
shoobuh, doubt, with a very few more, in all of 
which the singular inflexion of u to i or e is 
more or less perceptible. The plural cases drop 
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• -iLe u entirely, as juguhen juguhon would be 
much more troublesome than juglien, &c. above. 

Juguh, being feminine, is in the plural like 
bula in page 160, though in the singular it 
seems rather to be of the first declension, as ju- 
gih, jugeh, something resembles the purdu, pur- 
de, of page 144; but there are too few words in 
uh, to assign a third declension for them only. 

When shoohrut assumes t, it is feminine, but 
masculine as shoohru. Qubeelu, jamily, wife, 
is a regular masculine of the first declension, 
and ru.ueyut, a subject, even with masculines 
is constantly feminine. Wcoh murd meree 
ru.ueyut hue, that man is my tenant, vassal, 
subject, &c, 


Adjectives. 

32. Adjectives are of the first and second de¬ 
clension, declined exactly as substantives having 
the same terminations ; they are consequently 
subject to inflexion, like ka, ke, kee, and when 
used as nouns they can assume the plural an 
and inflexion on, but not otherwise, as already 
explained in page 116, q. v. 
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a a, boy; e, e, boys, 
gor- lurk- a fair gor- lurk- fair 

ee ee, girl; ee, iy-an, girls. 

e mans; on men. 

gor- ka, a fair gor- se,from fair 

ee woman's; iy-on women. 

In poetry, lurkiyan goriyan is admissible, but 
not goriyan lurkiyan, fair girls , 

33. Ordinals require the addition of wan to 
the cardinals, whence, 

Wan- a, boy; we,n- e- boy. 

dus- lurk- the 10th dus- lurk- se,from the IQth. 
ween- ee, girl; ween- ee- girl. 

34. The adjunct of similitude sa, se, see, son, 
denoting like , ly, ish, resembles ka, as an adjec¬ 
tive particle of infinite use in the Hindoostanee, 
being commonly affixed to one or other of the 
pronominals in their correlative series; thus, 
uesa, wuesa, kuesa, juesa, tuesa, all of which, 
as jvell as others, for which we have no room 
here, may be resolvable into is-sa, like this, cos- 
sa, like that , kis-sa, like what , &c. 
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• 35.'When compounded with adjectives, sa 

alone does not require in them the inflexion, 
kala-sa, blackish, with nouns, or when changed 
to se, see, it commonly does. 

sa lurka, boy; see lurkee, girl. 

lurke- a childwA lurkee a girl«7i 
see lurkee, girl; sa lurka, boy. 

kala sa ghora, a blackish horse. 

kale sc ghore ka, ke, kee, a blackish horses. 

kale se gjhore, blackish horses. 

kaleesee ghoree, a blackish mare . 

kaleesee ghoree ka, ke, kee, a blackish mare's. 

kalee see ghoriyan, blackish mares. 

jn which the declension seems double, as in jis- 

tis, whosoever, and some other pronouns. 

36. The comp, and super, degrees, being 
best formed by se, than, men se, sub se, or by 
repeating the adjective, the reader can form 
these at pleasure, either in this way, wcoh 
moojh se bhula hy, he is better than me; of those 
fair ones she is the fairest, con goriyon men yih 
sub se goree hy; goree goree lurkee, a very fair 
girl, or by inserting more, very, See. the boy is 
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very fair, yih lurka buhcot gora by, as in bth 
own language. 

lurke lurkee goree girl boy . 

se hue, the is fairer than the 

lurkee lurka gora boy girl . 

gore gora gora, boy, 

se or sub se the fairest & c. 

goree goree goree, girl, 

are sufiicient in the mean time to shew the re¬ 
gimen and concord here. 

37- When comparison relates to an indivi¬ 
dual or one of many, ka intervenes: ungoor ka 
sa chhala, a blister like a single grape; ungoor 
sa nuya gosht, new fesh like a cluster of grapes , 
or the granulations of a wound. Expertness, 
however, in the proper use of ka and sa, on such 
occasions, can be gained by great practice and 
experience alone. 

3$. When Persian or Arabic comp, and sup. 
are used, it is generally thus,—bih, good, bih- 
tur, better, bih-tur-een, best, khoosh, khopsh-tur, 
khopsh-tureen, like our own pleasant, pleasanter, 
-est, or most pleasant, &c. fazil, doctus, uf/.ul, 
doctior, fuzzal, doctissimus, and many more, are 
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'formed in a manner that will be fully detailed 
hereafter. 

39 . The cardinal numbers are declined like 
other nouns, with this peculiarity, that both 
the vocative and inflexion are often substituted 
for the mere nominative; thus, teen, teeno, 
teenon, seem all to denote three, the three, al¬ 
though used adjectively and with nouns, they 
occur so, teenon fuqeeron se, from the three 
mendicants, perhaps definitely. 

40. These numerals are not in fact the only 
words of the above description, as burson, di- 
non, muheenon, puhron, and such inflexions, 
frequently supplant the nom. pi. burus, years; 
din, days; muheene, months; puhur, watches; 
in expressions like burson gcozre, years have 
elapsed, perhaps elliptical of burson ke din gcoz¬ 
re, years' days have passed. 

After what has been stated in this place, and 
in pages 114, 115, 116, &c. the declension of 
nouns and adjectives can hardly require any 
farther illustration, except to observe, that all 
adjectives which do not end in a, u, or nu, are, 
as in English, indeclinable, and that many of 
those even, which have these terminations, ad¬ 
mit of no more change than our own, as the 
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Circumspective reader will soon perceive in hfcr 
progress through this language. 

Certain Arabic words have their feminines 
in u, before noticed in page 65, to which we 
may now add, hamil, bearing , carrying , hamilu, 
pregnant , fazilu, docta, from far.il of page 166, 
to which the learner may refer, before going 
any farther, since the references, in which I 
often indulge, are partly intended to supply 
that-pause in a concatenation of reflection and 
remarks, so essential to rational minds, when 
employed upon any subject so interesting as 
the grammar of a living language. 

The Tersian genitive and' adjective sign, i or 
e, has been discussed in page 68, and resembles 
our of, while ka is liker 's, hakim ka hookm, 
the judge’s order; ashiq i pak for pak ashiq, a 
chaste lover. 

If nouns in ee convert it to iy, before an and 
on, those in oo will, on similar grounds, change 
this to od w, as in anscowon, tears , quoted in 
page 132. Some exceptions in a are apt to be 
inflected by the illiterate; so, huwa, air, duwa, 
medicine, becoming improperly huwe, duwe, du- 
won, &c. instead of duwa, duwa.en, duwa,on, 
huwaen, huwa,on, &c. 
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The Pronouns Personal, 8$c. are asfollows • 

1st Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. muen, I. hum, we. 

G. me-ra, re, or ree, my hum-ara, are, or aree, 
mine, or of me. our, our's, of us. 

D. moojh ko, to me. humon ko, to us. 

A. moojh-e, me. hum-en, us. 

V. 

A. moojh se, from, See. humon se, from, &c. 
me. us. 

2 d Person. 

N. tuen *, thou. tcom, ye, or you. 

G. te-ra, re, or ree, of tcomh-ara, are, or aree, 
thee, thy, Sec. of you, your, Sec. 

D. toojli ko, to thee. toomhon ko, to you. 

A. tcojh-e, thee. toomh-en, you. 

V. too-re, O thou. toom re, O you. 

A. toojh se, from, Sc c. toomhon se, from. Sec. 
thee. • you. 

* Too, or toon, more common, though less 
conciliating after muen here than tuen; as 
too, however, is retained in the voc. or reci¬ 
procating case with the nom. the reader can 
readily call on too also, whenever he pleases. 

Y 
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3d Person Proximate. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. yih, he, she, it, this ye, they, these, 
the. 

G. is-ka, ke, or kee, of inhon-ka, ke, or kee, 
him, her, this, his, their, theirs, of them, 
its. 

D. is-ko, to him, to her, inhon ko, to these, to 
it, or this, them. 

A. is-e, him, her, it. inh-en, them, these. 

V. yih-re, 0 this. ye re; O these. 

A. is-s e,fro?n, See. him, inhon s e,fi'om these,from 
her, it, or this. them, 8c c. 

$d Person Remote. 

N. wooh, he, See. that, we, they, those. 

G. ODS-ka, ke, kee, of oonhon-ka, ke, kee, &c. 
h im, his, her, &c. their, theirs, of those, 

them. 

D. oos-ko, to him, &c. conhon-ko, to them, to 
that. those, 

A. oos-e, him, that. oonh-en, them, those. 

V. wooh-re, O that. we-re, O those. 

A. cDS-se, from, 8cc. conhon-se, from, &c. 
him, 8c c. that. them, those. . 

As adjectives, yih and vveoh may be seen hj 

page 118. 
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' Tiie (reciprocal, reflective, or general person¬ 
al and possessive) pronoun ap, upna, self, men. 


Singular and Plural. 

N. ap, self, I, thou, &c. he, she, See. 

G. up-na, &c. ap-ka, See. of self, men, my, thy, 
his, her, &c. 

D. ap-ko, upne ko, to self, 8cc. me, thee, 

A. ap ko, upne-ko, self, me, &c. 

V. 

A. ap se, upne se ;from, &c. self, &c; 

This last pronoun is the same in both num¬ 
bers, and applicable to I, we, you, he, as well as 
to self selves, my oxen, his men, their men, &c. 

• 41. Tht; genitive or possessive form above, in¬ 
flected so,—ra, re, ree, na, ne, nee, (as ka, ke, kee) 
is not only used adjectively, but personally even 
in preference to the others, which may in ge¬ 
neral be accounted for by the inflected or fe¬ 
minine genitive being required before com¬ 
pound, and sometimes even with simple post¬ 
positions. 

Mere tu,een kuha, he told me; mere oopur, 
upon me; tere pur, on thee; teree turuf, toxvards 
thee; ap ne upne tu een mara, he slew his self. 
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Never moojjh ke copur, or mere-ke tu,een, &c. 
ra and na, being in fact anomalous substitutes 
for ka, ke, this seldom or never can immediately 
follow them as a postposition, in their pronomi¬ 
nal capacity. 

42. The dat. and acc. are used almost promis¬ 
cuously in the Hindoostanee, so that the learner 
must not follow them too rigidly as stated in 
the sketch, which is done merely in compliance 
with our customary forms: he should moreover 
recollect that e and en, are postpositions pecu¬ 
liar to the pronouns, and occur like ko as dat. 
or acc. signs occasionally. 

43. The on and hon, of ail the pronouns, may 
be omitted without invalidating their plurality 
in the least; whence hum, toom, in, &c. are in¬ 
constant use, instead of humhon, toomhon, in- 
hon, of the foregoing series, and kin, jin, See. 
for kinhon, jinhon, of the next. 

44. Ap and upna are very puzzling words; the 
last is much used reflectively, and even in cases 
where we would say my, thy, c. only. 

He speaks to himself, ap se ap bolta hy. 

He fights with his self, upne se ap lurta hy, 
which may likewise mean, he fights with his 
own people,family, See. 
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45. The final h, after ta>mh, inh, &c. is very 
arbitrarily inserted, and by the moderns much 
omitted, especially in speech. 


INTERROGATIVES. 

Example 1. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. kuon. ' kuon, who, what, which? 
G. kis-ka,-ke, or-kee. kinhon ka, &c. whose, of 

whom? &c. 

D. kis-ko. kinhon ko, to whom? See. 

A. kis-e. kinhen, whom? Sec. 

V. kuon re. kuon re, O niko, what ? 

A. kis-se. kinhon se,from whom? 

Example 2.—which has no Plural in the Hin- 
doostanee. 

N. kya, which, what? 

G. kahe ka, See. of which? See. 

D. kahe ko, to or for which, to what ? 

A. kahe ko, which, what? 

V. kya re, O which, what? 

A. kahe se, from which ? 
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Singular. 

N. juon. 

G. jis-ka, &c. 

D. jis-ko. 

A. jis-e. 

V. 

A. jis-se. 


-Relative. 

PluraL 

juon, who, which, what. 

jinhon ka, &c. whose, of 
which, See. 

jinhon ko, to whom, to 
which. 

j inhen, whom, which, Sec. 

jinhon se, from whom, 
from what. Sec. 


46. The English of each of the above three 
Examples is the same in both numbers, and the 
whole are much used in a reiterated form, both 
in the nom. and inflexion. They also occur in 
the formation of many adverbials, and often as* 
sume the sa, se, see, already noticed in the pre¬ 
ceding. pages, but more fully explained among 
the subsequent illustrations, which may now 
be consulted by the intelligent scholar. 
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47. Kon, orko, ke, jo, jc, so, ko.oo, are still in 
use for kuon, &c. especially jo, so, which are in 
truth even more familiar than juon, tuon, and 
must be employed accordingly. When a noun 
intervenes, kuon, ko,ee, &c. are frequently un- 


Correlative 
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inflected. Toom kuon sahib ke nuokur ho? 
what gentleman's servant are you ? too ko,ee sa¬ 
hib ka noukur hue? art thou any gentleman's 
servant. 

48. Ko ( ee andkoochh are often so blended with 
each other, both in their meaning and inflexions, 
that it is no easy matter to separate them by 
any discrimination whatever. In the plural 
they occasionally admit of kinhoon, kinheen, 
kinoo, kinee. Jo-ko,ee, whoever , and some 
others are doubly inflected to jiskisee, jin-kin- 
hoon, jistis, &e. 

49- The declension of all the nouns and pro- ‘ 
nouns is founded on one general principle, that 
every case, but the nominative, requires a post¬ 
position expressed or understood fop its forma¬ 
tion, along with the simple oblique or inflexion 
of the noun or pronoun which the postposition 
governs, when such nouns are capable of having 
any change whatever. 

50. In our language, the pronouns atone can 
illustrate the general doctrine of the difference 
between a case and an inflexion here; he, wooh; 
him, co r; his (contracted from he’s) ooska; 1, 
nxuen; me, mcojh; of me, mine, mera. As we 
therefore cannot form the various cases of the 
above, without the inflexion and preposition 
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united, neither can the Hindoostanees make 
their cases without observing the same rules, 
wherever the word is inflectible. 

51. They differ from us essentially in one 
point only,—to me,—from me,—on me,—are 
common to both grammars, but the moment a 
compound postposition occurs, it commonly re¬ 
quires the inflected or feminine genitive. Near 
me, mere pas; tcomharee turuh, like you; is an 
idiom that appears to us rather near mine, near 
of me, your manner, and in fact may often be so 
applied ; meree bat bolta hy, he is speaking of 
me, or repeating my words. 

52. As all the pronouns are inflected in the 
singular, they may be placed so far under De- 
clen. 1. and every learner who knows to which 
nominative the obliques moojh, tcojji, humon, 
toomhon, is, in, cos, am, kis, kin, jis, jin, tis, tin, 
kahe, kisoo, kisee, kinhoon, See. belong, after 
what has been said above, will be able to de¬ 
cline the whole series, with the aid of simple 
and compound postpositions, in every possible 
case and form. 

53. The scholar cannot too often observe, that 
the genitive here is also a possessive or adjec¬ 
tive pronoun, which may always be made still 
more obvious in the whole series, bv affixim»- 

Z 
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ka, as an inherent component part of almost all 
the pronouns, with which this declinable com¬ 
modious particle can assimilate, instead of the ra, 
na, already discussed. Kiska, kiske, kiskee, re¬ 
sembles the Latin cujus, cuja, and jinhon ka, 
ke; kee, quorum, quorum. 

54. Every such genitive, therefore, as well as 
all pronominal words in a, whether this termina¬ 
tion prove innate or adventitious, may be treat¬ 
ed as adjectives, and inflected in the same 
way. 

55. .Before we take leave of the pronouns en¬ 
tirely, I must observe, that muen and tuen are 
perhaps the only declinable words which the 
affix ne, mentioned in page 119 , does not put 
in the oblique; muen ne diya, I gave; tuen ne 
Jiya, thou took. 

56. All the pronouns require the ka to agree 
in number with them; muen upne bap ka beta 
hoon, or hum upne bap ke bete huen, may both 
mean, I am the -son of my father, notwithstand¬ 
ing the difference of construction. Among 
us, no scholar would say, you zuas taught, though 
speaking to one person. I hope the following 
examples, and those in page 176', will put this 
matter beyond all doubt iu future. 
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Too ujub turih ka luonda hue, thou art a 
$trdnge brat. 

Tcom zor tumashe ke lurke ho, you are a very 
comical boy. 


Illustrations. 

On the personal pronouns Ave must recollect, 
that the courtesy and arrogance of the natives 
make the plural often apply to one person : 
torn kuon ho, who are you ? hum sipahee huen, 

I am a soldier; uor we humare bhaee huen, 
and he is my brother; hum tcom jate the, you 
and I were going. This will prove at first ra¬ 
ther perplexing to the scholar, but he may 
readily overcome the difficulty with a little at¬ 
tention, and should from the cqmmencement 
learn to speak in the singular or plural number, 
with facility and ease, as he may find it his in¬ 
terest or duty to do so among the natives here¬ 
after.. .. 

, '' 41. . 

As mere, tere, are used for mcojli, toojh, theses 
last are by the poets -occasionally substituted 
for the former, in expressions like tooj ( h ishq, 
thy love , moojji dil, my heart , but they seldom 
occur so in common discourse. 
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Moojh natuwan kee halut, the condition of 
hapless me, with the examples in page 119 , 
clearly shows how ka, ke, kee, may follow such 
pronouns in the genitive, which is properly 
formed by ra, re, ree. 


42. 

Kyo6n cose boolate ho, why do you call him ? 
yih (toomhen or) toojhe kya hue, what is this to 
(you, or) thee? When e en are found as pro¬ 
nominal postpositions, ko, &c.. cannot appear, 
but the emphatic ee may sometimes deceive 
the learner, if not apprized of this, in senten¬ 
ces such as, isee ko maro cosee ko mut, beat 
this (here) one, not that (there) one; mcojhee se 
kuha tcom ne, you told me indeed, or myself 

43. 

It is probable enough, that in, con, &c. are 
the remains of some dual form, and inhon, con- 
lion, &c. the real plural, though the distinction, 
if it ever existed in the Hindoostanee, seems 
now-a-days to cause little or no difference in 
the application of these pronouns, unless per¬ 
haps to apply in, con, from courtesy to one per¬ 
son, that inhon, conhon, may more readily dis¬ 
criminate many, or that the addition of on ra- 
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ther belongs to such words in the pronominal 
than adjective state. Danu con gjioron ko do 
pur panee ubhee oonhon ko mut pilao, give 
those horses grain, but do not yet give them 
water to drink,—in which, though oonhon gho- 
ron, cannot be used; either con ko, or oonhon 
ko, may. See page 118. 


44. 

Ap, self, is subject to the same rule that 
khood is in Persian. I will tell my friend, if 
you will inform your brother, that he also may 
apprise his acquaintance, muen upne dost se 
kuhoonga jo toom upne b]ha t ee se kuhoge, ki 
wcoh bhee upne ashna ko khubur dewe; mun 
bu dosti khcod khahum gcoft, ugur shcoma bu- 
raduri khcod ra khaheed gcoft ki o neez bu ash- 
nae khood khubur bidihud. In page 118, 
enough will be found to elucidate the rule; 
but perfection must, after all, depend more 
upon practice than precept. 

46. 

Kuon kuon, kis kis, kya kya, jis jis, jiskis, 
jis kisee, jistis, somewhat resemble the Latin 
quisquis, cujus cujus, &c. 
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Kuonsa, juonsay tuonsa, ko.eesa, rather assi¬ 
milate with qui Zibet, quivis. We kuon kuon 
kitaben huen ? what sort of books are those ? 
moojlie kuonsee doge? which of .them will you, 
give me ? juonsee chaho tuonsee lo, whichever 
you choose, take the same ; kis. turuh cose bu¬ 
na oon, how shall I make it? jis turuh ho suke 
tis turuh buna.o, in the way it can be done, make 
it in that manner. Consult pages 111, 16'4, &e. 

.■ 47, &c. 

Wooh dhobee jo pichhle sal humare yuhan 
tha so aj phir aya hue, the washerman who was 
with us last year* the same has returned. 

As both jo and so are occasionally other parts 
of speech than pronouns, the student must dis¬ 
tinguish them from the. context.. Jo wooh uesa 
kure so too bhee kur^. if :he act tints, do thou 
do so. Ki, from the. Persian, is frequently met 
with, as xvho, which, that, or, .than, when, saying, 
viz. and must through time he. acquired by dint 
of practice. 


54.. 

. .Kuonsa din, what day, uor kuonsee rat, and 
which night, tcojli bin, without thee, khopshee se 
goo/re. have passed with pleasure. 
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55. 

cos lurke ne kata durukht ko, that boy cut the 
tree; kis ne cose chhooree dee thee, who gave 
him a knife ? cosee se poochho muen ne kisee 
ko chhooree dete nuheen dekha, ask himself, I 
did not see any body give a knife. 

56. 

The remarks in page 176, will render this 
evident enough to those who know why you 
requines-xjrre, were, in our language, and that 
my, thy, your, our, may be plural in one sense, 
while singular in the other, and vice versa. 
Mere ghore, my horses, liumara ghur, our house, 
in which mere is plural as to horses, but singu¬ 
lar respecting me; and humara singular as to 
house, but plural regarding its owners, &c. 


The Verb. 

57■ The imperative in the second person sin¬ 
gular, is the root or radical portion of every 
verb in the Hindoostance, which must always 
be discovered by 58; and in general, as in our 
language, is also a significant, useful noun. 
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58* Every infinitive terminates in the inflec- 
tible particle na, ne, nee, mentioned in page 81, 
but here meaning to, which, like the other post¬ 
positive particles, is invariably affixed to the 
second person sing, of the imperative, chah-na, 
to love, the Hindoostanee being in this respect 
of position, as in some others, diametrically op¬ 
posite to ours. 

59- The perfect tense, including the parti¬ 
ciple, is formed by adding (masc.) a, e, (fern.) 
ee, een, iyaij, to the root of the verb, the final 
letter of which, if a vowel, assumes y, or is 
changed to iy, as explained in pages 73, 77. 

60. Tire present tense and participle merely 
require the letter t, as a temporal sign, to pre¬ 
cede the several particles enumerated as past 
signs in 59, and which all occur here exactly 
under similar circumstances: chah-ta, chah-te, 
chah-tee, chah-teen, chah-tiyan, love, lovest. 

61. Theaorist, subjunctive present, or impe¬ 
rative, assumes for both genders, oon, e, e, sin¬ 
gular, and en, o, en, plural, ip the order of per¬ 
sons observed here, and, like the present of the 
indicative has often the auxiliary signs. 

62. The future springs from the aorist by 
adding g, as a fut. sign prefixt to the perf. a, 
&c. thus ga, ge, exactly in the order of persons 
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observed in 61, and With respect to genders, 
&c. as in 59- 

63. The pluperfect participle is either ex¬ 
pressed by the root or imperative’s self, or by 
the various particles ke, kur, e, kurke, andkur- 
kur, promiscuously affixed to the root, for that 
most useful portion of the verb. 

64. The result of the foregoing principles on 
the verb palna, to breed\ or any other, is as fol¬ 
lows, iii the scheme below, which the diligent 
stutJessC’Vill carefully compare with the sketch 
already exhibited in page 121, that a real know¬ 
ledge of both may at once enable him to mas¬ 
ter every Hindoostanee verb, the moment it 
falls under his discussion, either in a sentence 
or the vocabulary: This can instantly be ac¬ 
complished, by separating the root from tta, or 
any other of the moveable particles, like oon, 
e, kur, and in this manner even the auxiliary 
hona, to be, exist, can be regularly corrugated. 
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65. As the particles above enumerated are 
applicable, in the very same manner, to all verbs 
whatever, and as the whole drop e in the second 
person sing, of the aorist to form the root, or 
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rather the second person sing, of the imp. it 
naturally follows, that there is but one conju¬ 
gation in the language. 

66. By taking for granted, what may almost 
be proved, that kee-na, moo-na, dee-na, lee-na, 
are the ancient infinitives of kurna, to do; mur- 
na, to die; de-na, to give; le-na, to take; and 
also supposing that o and oo, j and g, are near¬ 
ly the same interchangeable letters, we shall 
not find one single irregular verb in the whole 
Hm^owtanee language. 

f>7- Hoon, &c. affixed to participles present 
and past, has exactly the same power and use 
as our am, do, have, &c. muen hota hoon, I am 
existing, or do exist. He hath been, wcoh hoo.a 
hue. Hoo,a, means is, was , or been, and occa¬ 
sionally appears redundant. 

68. When these signs are omitted, the mere 
present becomes not only indefinite, but also a 
past tense in the subjunctive mood. Jo muen 
lufka hota uesa nuheen kurta, were I a boy I 
would not act so, or had I been a boy I would not 
have done so ; jo muen wuhan sota kisee ko nu¬ 
heen, jugata, had I slept there, I would not have 
leaked any one. 

69 . To express the imperfect of the auxiliary 
ho-na, the word tha, was, did, had, is in use, and 
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is probably a contracted perfect of the obtolete 
regular verb t^ana, to stmt, he stationed, which 
to this day means a station, post. 

70. Prom the above t^a, and the indefinite 
present or participle, comes the imperfect tense, 
muen hota tjia, Jzvas existing, or did (then) «v 
kt; too hoo.a tha, thou did exist, or had been. 

71. The whole of the compounds have just 
now been elucidated, and the simple tenses, 
having formerly been adjusted in 64 , they re¬ 
quire no repetition here. The. faequ^rtHubsti- 
tution of one tense for another, especially the 
pluperfect for the perfect, will be evident enough 
in the Exercises. 

78. In the passive voice, the perfect partici¬ 
ple of the active verb assumes jana, to go, be, 
affixed through its various tenses, which may 
nevertheless be followed by such parts of hona, 
as particular tenses may still require. Hum 
mare gu,e the, zee had been beaten; tcom mare 
gu,e hoge, you may have been beaten. 

73. The perfect participle passive, in all com¬ 
pound tenses, seems to require guya, but com¬ 
monly drops it ip those which are simple. Muen 
mara guya hoon, I have been beaten; nmen mara 
jaoonga, I shall be beaten. 
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74. The personal pronouns,: as in Latin, are 
not always expressed, the termination, auxilia¬ 
ry or sense, generally pointing out the particu¬ 
lar person. 

75. When they do occur, it is commonly so: 
Muen, I; too, thou; wash, he. -\yih, hey this. 
Hum, we; town, you; we, they. $ ye, they, these. 
are used only when requisite, in contra-distinc¬ 
tion to that, those. 

76. The third person is often substituted for 
thc_othejr twjvfrom the Oriental practice of in¬ 
troducing words like slave for /, and warship , 
honour, gentleman , &c. for you. 

77. Although the Hindoostanee verbs have 
often inherently potential, permissive and other 
properties, they nevertheless require also cer¬ 
tain compound forms to express them, the last 
or subservient portion of which is generally 
conjugated like all other verbs. 

78. These compounds are formed in five dif¬ 
ferent ways, and may be conveniently tetmed 
radical, preterit^ve, inflective, participial, and 
reiterative, from the nature of their composi¬ 
tion. 

79. The radical (1.) is a very extensive class, 
comprehending, besides numberless adverbial 
infinitives, the potential and completive forms. 
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80. Under the. preteritives, (2.) are all the 
passives, desideratives, requisitives, proximar 
lives, and frequentatives. 

81. When the infinitive occurs in the inflect¬ 
ed, (3.) instead of the radical form, a consider¬ 
able number of inceptive, permissive, and ac¬ 
quisitive verbs are produced, all highly useful 
in the Hindee tongue. 

82. The participial (4.) combinations are al¬ 
so very numerous, and may be sub-divided into 
continuative and stationary. 

83. A very few come under the reiterative 
(5.) class, in which the subservient part has of 
itself little or no very obvious meaning what¬ 
ever, although certainly deducible from other 
significant words. 

* 

84. The result of the above enumeration, 
systematically considered, is thus; 

1, Radicals, . 

1. Adverbials, from their signification with us, 

kat-dalna, to cut off; gir-purna, to fall 
dawn; kha-jana, to eat up, 

2. Potentials, bol-sukna, to be able to speak . 

S. Completives, pee-chcokna, to be done drink* 
ing; kjia-chookna, to finish eating. 
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2. Preferktoe*. 

]. Passives, mara-jana, to.be beaten. 

2. Desideratives, ^ to wish 

3. Requisitives, 5 mura-chahna, ought 

4. Proximatives, ' also to be about 

5. Frequentatives, bola-kurna, to make a habit 

of speaking ; jaya-kuma, to have a trick of 
going; pyra-kurna, to practise srvimming; 
aya-kurna, to make a practice of coming. 

3. Inflectives. 

1. ‘Inceptives, seekjine-lugna, to begin to learn:; 

,bolne-lugna, to begin to speak. 

2. Permissives, jane-dena, to let, or permit to 

go; ane-dena, to let come. 

3. Acquisitives, ane-pana, to be allowed to come; 

janenpana, to be allowed to go. 

4. Participials. 

1. Continuatives, purhta-jana, or ruhna, tocon- 

. , tinue reading. * 

2. Statistical, g^te-ana, to come singing ; rote- 

duorna, to run crying. 

5. Reiteratives. 

1. Subservients, bolna^chalna, to converse, &c. 
byahna-burna, to marry, with perhaps a 
few more. 
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85. Hie inflected infinitive at times supplants 
the radical and preteritive forms. In this way, 
however, maen nu chul sukta, I cannot walk, 
muen chulne sukta, I can , are very liable to 
confusion; and as muen nuheen chulne sukta, 
is not a very musical sentence, the ne therefore, 
I think, ought always, on such occasions, to be 
entirely avoided. 

86. The passives and participials change in 
both their component parts, according to the 
gender and number of their-Snomipativ.es.— 
Wooh maree gu,ee thee, she was slain; we gate 
a,e the, they came singing; wcoh rotee ruhee, 
she continued weeping ; 

87. The reiteratives are in fact doubly con¬ 
jugated, cos se muen nu kubfioo boia nu chala, 
I never had any thing to say to him, {resembling 
in this respect the pronouns in page 181. 

88. Muen kuh chcoka, I have already said; 
uesa mut bola kuro upne nuokur s e, do not make 
a habit of speaking so to your servant; jo muen 
ane pa.oon toomhare yihan, Jbo town ko jane 
de.oon upne yihan, f I he allowed to come 
to your house I will permit you to go to mine, 
with a few such, are well calculated to eluci¬ 
date Ibis department now. In (he Exercises 
they will again appear, but on the whole are so 
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essential for immediate colloquial purposes, tha$ 
the learner ought to lose- no time in acquiring 
this most useful part of the language 
. 89 . The power which transitives have, of pre¬ 
fixing ne is lost the moment they are com¬ 
pounded with any neuter verb. Muen ne 
kjaana kjhaya, I have eat my dinner; muen kha- 
chooka, I have done eating. 

90 . Bolna, to speak; lana, to bring; chcokna, 
to miss, end, See.; lurna, to fight, and a few 
others, though apparently transitives, neverthe¬ 
less'do not admit ne; tuen ne kuha, thou said; 
tuen bola, thou spoke; tcom ne liya, you took; 
we la,e the, they had brought. 

91 . The addition of negatives in , the Hin- 

doostanee is so very easy, that a few examples 
only can be requisite to illustrate the mode 
completely; nu is common to all the modes, 
mut peculiar to the. imp. and nuheen to the 
rest; tcom jante nuheen? dotit you know? muen 
pu janta tjia, I did not know; mut poochlio, 
don't ask; nu janiyo, don't suppose. - 

92 . The,learner must be careful not to confound 
emphatic interrogatives and affirmatives with ne¬ 
gative expressions ; muen ne bheja hue, I have 
sent; tuen ne bjieja, thou hast sent; muen nu- 

Bb 
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been bola hoon, I have not spoken; toom nuheen 
Ja,e ho, you have not brought. 

93. Hindoostanee syntax and construction 
will appear so easy and simple in the Dialogues 
or Exercises hereafter presented to the scholar, 
as to preclude the necessity of all further ob? 
pervation, in a short introduction of this kind. 
Persons versed in the analysis of a sentence in 
any language, can be at no loss, after a few 
trials, with the examples which may occur here $ 
and such as really wish to becQjne masters of 
the Hindoostanee, need not limit their enquiries 
to these pages, as long as my other works are 
in print. 

94. The composition and derivation of words 
is equally obvious and attainable, after recol¬ 
lecting the contents of pages 65, Sec. with the 
few particulars inserted below, for the use of 
mere beginners. 

95. When the infinitive is thus met with— 
chah-na, to love, p^ir-na, to turn, k)iel-na, to 
play, dur-na, to fear, little penetration can be 
wanted to discover the noun, as in our own 
tongue, 57. Should the root end in n, • the 
scholar must recollect not to confound theinfin. 
and perfect together, which he will at first be 
apt to do in ginna, to count; soonna, to hear ; 
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jam i&fto know, and some others, as their per* 
fects are gina, sccma, jana: 

96 . Sometimes the inf. and noun are the 
same, as kjiana, to eat , also food. In the fern, 
this occasionally denotes the instrument, as 
kutur-«ee, a pair of scissors, from kutur-na, to 
clip. The perfect, or participle, is also the noun, 
as chootna, a kiss, kuha, order, advice, mar a, of 
mara hoo ( a, a victim, &c. from choom-na, to kiss, 
kuhna, to tell, mama, to beat, kill. This also as a 
fem. is a noun like bolee, speech. The present 
part, likewise is a noun in both genders, as kjhata, 
a waste book, receiver or granary, from kjiana, to 
suffer, admit, &c. bustee, a village, from busna,. 
to dwell, inhabit; gin tee, a muster, reckoning, 
from ginna, to count, See. 

97. Adjectives require kuma to become ac¬ 
tive compound verbs; with hona they are neu¬ 
ter, kjiura, erect, kjiura-k. to raise, kjmra-h. to 
rise, gurm, hot, gurm-k. to heat actively, gurm-h. 
to heat, or grow warm. Nouns are also used in 
a similar manner with kuma, to make, kjiana, 
to eat, suffer, receive, dena, to give, pana, milua, 
to get, rukjhrta, to place, bandjina, to tie, ana,, to 
come, in such combinations as fikr-k. to think, 
galee-d. to abuse, galee-khana, to be abused, nu- 
zur-ana, to appear, or come in sight. 
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• 98. In some instances the auxiliaries in 97 
are preferred to the regular passive form, whence 
mar-khana, to get a beating; or mara-jana, to be 
beaten , have often the same meaning. 

99. The neuters and actives are in general 
so well distinguished in this language^ frdm 
each other, that the learner can seldom con¬ 
found them, as in our tongue, together. The 
transitive forms generally spring from the neu¬ 
ter or intransitive by assuming a before na‘ dr 
by prolonging the short vowel of the neuter, 
in the active infinitive. For the causals wa 
commonly suffices before na; julna, julana, jul- 
wana, to burn, to cause burn ; kjhcolna, kholna, 
khoohvana, to open, cause open, &c. 

100. The scholar should always recollect, that 
in this way he may discover a number of very 
useful verbs by a slight attention to the con¬ 
nection between one and the other form: chub 
na, to go, chulana, to drive; soonna, to hear, 
sconana, to tell; buchna, to escape, buehana, to 
save; seekjina, to learn, sikjiana, to teach; mur- 
na, to die, marna, to kill; bjicolna, to forget, 
b^oolana, to mislead, are a convincing proof of 
the truth of my remarks and assertions, which, 
as the scholar proceeds in his career, he will 
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find m(fre and more worthy of his assiduous ob¬ 
servation. 

101*irom the foregoing hints the learner may 
almost at pleasure furnish his self with many 
verbs apparently not inserted in this work, 
agreeably to the same principles in his own 
tongue, evident in the examples—to make 
haste, to take care, to give vent, to tie fast, to 
get a beating,—but for ample information on 
this portion of the Hindoostanee, he must at¬ 
tend to the Exercises and Vocabulary, and in 
the mean time recollect that the above auxilia¬ 
ries will there be contracted to k. kh. h. d. p. 
m. a. r. &c. 

A summary of the whole verbal principles 
-will now be conspicuous enough in the follow¬ 
ing table, Which comprises the form of every 
intransitive and transitive verb in the language, 
with the entire passive voice of evtfry active 
verb, comprehended in one conjugation, from 
which there is hajdly a single exception or ir¬ 
regular in the Hindoostanee. 
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i 

I 


I 

*• 

f 


l 



vw*,. • 


m 

When'the > verb is transitive, all the perfect' 
tenses will often remain wholly uninflected, 
while their pronouns, on the contrary, will be 
thrown by ne into the inflexion, as far as they 
can, thus; 


muen 

too 

oos 

hum 

toom 

oon 


if 


A 


F 2 


S 


v 

« 


s 

o « 

•HJS 

V « 


< 


es 

Si 

o 

A 

rt 

c3 


a 


S* 

u 

a n 

.J{ 

CJ 

y 3 g 

a* c« 
5^3 


cfl 

A. 


c3 

S 

u 

fi 


8 fl 

l| 

"2 a 

o 8 

* tf 

fO 

im *3 


The pluperfect participle bol-kur, bol-ke, See. 

, having spoken, has appeared in detail, and me¬ 
rits every attention from the learner, not on¬ 
ly as the participle which joins two or more 
members of a sentence, by suspending the 
meaning, till it closes, but also as a convenient 
adverbial form of the greatest use in the lan¬ 
guage, in such expressions,—sahib ke yihan ja- 
kur, humara sulam kuhke ooskee topee mang- 
ke, oose lekur p}nr a,o, having gone to the gen* 
•tleman's, given my compliments, and having bor¬ 
rowed his hat, return with it here. Whatever 
you do, act deliberately, jo koochh ki town kuro 
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•so soeh-ke kuro, from sochna, to think ; duor- 
ke ja,o, go quickly, i. e. having, fun. ' 

The future of the infinitive and participle 
generally occurs so, bola-chahna, to be about to 
speak , bolne-pur, bolne-wala, about to speak, but 
such combinations can' give little or no trouble 
to any scholar, who has really studied the fore¬ 
going principles. The scholar cannot well for¬ 
get that a for the fem. sing, becomes ee, and 
that ee in the fem. plural must be een or iyan, 
as exhibited in 59; he must moreover recol¬ 
lect, that e of the 2d person imperative singu¬ 
lar is always dropt in that mood; whence, 
bol too, speak thou ; ugur too bole, if thou 
speak. 

No transitive verb can now be difficulirin 
the active, we shall therefore here exhibit the 
passive, from which the* learner will also ac¬ 
quire the verb jana, to go, or to be, as the 
auxiliary with hona, in this voice. ‘ 



VERB. ' 


2 tfi 


11 IM 


3 £ 5* 

"li 


3 g- 3 
8 o g 
.3 


marejate mara jatai marejate marajata | 


s's'cr 
_o o o 
"re o re 
3 QK3 3 

cks ns. aq 
. re re 


B'ETS' 

o o o 

« § 


I, &c. may be beaten. 


maTe guyemara guya 


S' S* S' 

o o o 

O O (t 
B 

0<5 re CKS 
re "■ <1 


s'S'cr 
o o o 
era era o 

p p 8 
“ CTQ 
as 


S' S' S' S' S' S' 

c o e e c o 

re " re re re O 

•3 o " “ .3 

I, be. am beaten. 


mareguye mara guya a. 


s* S' S S' S' S' 

COB c c o 

re * re re re o 

•3 .J3 "* “ .3 

I, be. was or have been 
beaten. 


I, be. may have been beat- 
en, be. 


marejate marajata 

Had I been beaten, I would 
have been beaten, or I,thou, g* 
&.c. might have been beat- ^ 
en, &c. 5 ; 

__A . _ •»». 


mareja- maraja- | 


co co co co a 

p c p p _ c 5 

pr *-> ?r ro ^ » 

P ft £ S.' 

I can or could be beaten, be. 
he can or could be beaten, 
be. * 

( -7-*-s 

mareja- rnaraja- 


o re re 

S' S' S' 

8 8 8 
pr p? 7? 
re O re 
B(R 3 

°<3 $ 


re re re 
S' S' S' 

8 8 8 

PC PTPT 

on o 
aq era O 
mm3 

” era 


I, thou, he, yon, &c. shall 
have been be.ite:i. 


marejate marajata 

rv rs* *fi 

'S "S 3, 

,re ja 8 

I, be. Was then beaten. 

,--s ' 

mareguye mara guy a % 
I" 

. "rr "S' s> 


I, &c. had been beaten, also 
I was beaten. 


mare mara 

^ f —/V—^ 

«t—• .C—a .C— • Zrnm* .S—- -Cfcl * 

»p p P p p p 

, 55 0 3 3 3 ~o 

re re re re o 

.3 -P P 


.1, be. may, can, ivill or shall 
be beaten, let him, be. be 
beaten. 


Inf. and Ger. mara-jana, fo he beaten. Pres, and Part, mara-jata, being beaten. Perf. and Part mara-gnya, beaten. 
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soe 

The w may be omitted or inserted at pleasure 
in all verbs whose root ends in a vowel. They 
even occasionally drop the e and o also, whence 
ho,o, ho we, ho^, ho; howen, ho i en, hon, are all 
used promiscuously, and consequently ho.oon, 
hoon, ho,oonga, hoonga, howega, ho ( ega, hoga, 
in the future. This tense in the auxiliary is 
often pronounced huega, huenge, (with rather a 
present than future meaning) being formed by 
affixing ga, ge, to the present of hona, exactly 
as the future is upon the aorist in the above 
table. We may now reconcile do, lo, bo, and 
doon, loon, with deo, le,o, boo, de.oonga, le,oon- 
ga, and all contractions of this kind, from verbs 
like dena, lena, bona, hona, &c. On similar 
principles the sho'-* In many infini¬ 

tives, is omitted orb-< .arts of the verb, 
whence sumjlia, n -.‘a hi the perf. suni- 
jhoonga, nikloong; in IN future, (never su- 
mujha, &c.) from s oucjh».a. to understand, ni- 
kulna, to issue; but s line rheme the reflecting 
student will look at < >'• iv \y back* to the signi¬ 
ficant particles at tl 1 I a -irn.ogcf this Work, 
whence he will lean b>*\v ■ > jecptjcile and ac¬ 
count for every trif.. > ; i i io; t! deviation that 
can present itself, ii a;/, port, ni of the Hin- 
doostanee. V 
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Cardinals. 


1 Ek 

2 Do 

3 Teen 

4 Char 

5 Panch 

6 Chhu 

7 Sat 

8 Ath 

9 Nuo 

10 Dus 

11 Egaruh 

12 Baruh 

13 Teruh 

14 Che i 

15 Pun> a 

16 Solul 

17 Sutnu 

18 Uthar- 

19 oonnee 

20 Bees 

21 Ekees 

22 Ba.ees 

23 Te.ees 

24 Chuobees 

25 Puchees 


26 Chhubees 

27 Suta.ees " 

28 Utha.ees 

29 oofttees 

30 Tees 

31 Ektees 

32 Butees 

33 Tetees 

34 Chuotees 

35 Puentees 

36 Chhutees 

37 Suejjtees 

38 Utjitees 

39 oontalees 

40 Chalees 

41 Ektalees 

42 Bealees 

43 Tetalees 

44 Chuo.alees 

/ 

45 Puentalees 

46 Chjie t atees» 

47 Suentalees 

48 Utjitalees 
i-9 conchas 

0 Puclias 
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51 Ekawun. 

52 Bawun 

53 Tirpun.. 

54 Chuowun 

55 Puchpun 

56 Chjiuppun 

57 Sutawun 

58 Utjiawun 

59 consutjhi 

60 Sath 

61 EksutJ* 

62 Basutji 

63 Tirsutji 

64 ChuosutJj 

65 Puensutji 

66 Chjh^asutji 

67 Sutsutjh. 

68 Utjhsutji 

69 conhuttur 

70 Suttur 

71 Ekhuttur 

72 Buhuttur 

73 Tihuttur 
^4 Chuohuttur 
75 Puchfiuttur 


76 Ch^iihuttur 

77 Sutjiuttur 

78 TJtJiJiuttur 

79 conasee 

80 Ussee 

81 Ekasee 

82 Be.asee 

83 Tirasee 

84 Chuorasee 

85 Puchasee 

86 Chjie.asee 

87 Sutasee 

88 Utjiasee 

89 Nuo t asee 

90 Nuwwe 

91 Ekanwe 

92 Banwe 

ft-'i-*.: : nwe 

‘».5 hvj'.auwe 
9 { tl'i.iunwe 
j 7 .S. i : a awe 
•s? Imunwe . 
J 9 Nimianwe 
* ipjU.Suo 
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As several of the foregoing are prdnounced 
differently, I shall here insert such, in order to 
prevent any misconception, in this place:— 
Chhe, - - - - 6 Chjmchhut, - - 66 
Tuentees, - - 33 Ursutji, - - - 88 

Chuontees, - - 34 Birasee, - - - 82 

Urtees, - - - 38 Ekanuwwe, - - 91 

oonchalees, - - 39 Biranuwwe, - - 92 

Tuentalees, - - 43 Tiranuwwe, - 93 

tJrtalees, - - - 48 and so forth: 
Tripun, - - - 53 also Nubbe, &c. 90 

Puchawun, - - 55 Sue, - - 100 

Tresutji, - - - 63 

Ordinals. 


1st Puehla. 

i 

2d Doosra. 
3d Teesra. 
4th Chuoth; 
5th Panch«] > 


6th Chhut-wan. 
7th Sat-wan. 

8th Ath-wan. 

• i • • 

9th Nuo-wan. 
10th Dus-wan, &c. 


Gunda, 

Gahee, 

Besee, 

Chaleesa,. 


' dr¬ 


ives. 


I'v 




Suekra, a hundred. 
Huzar, a thousand. 
Lakji, a hundred thou¬ 
sand. 

v Kuror, ten million. 
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N. B. The whole series of numbers, from 
ten: to ninety, may be rendered very, simple in¬ 
deed in this way, dus o ek, bees o do, tees o 
teen, chalees o char, teen beesee, char beesee, 
&c.; -btit dus eh, bees ek, rather mean about 
10 (9 or 11) or 20 (19 or 21) as an elliptical 
mode of expressing—dus, ek kum ya zee.ad, 
ten, one more or less. 

Fractional. 

The following fractionals are so intricate, that 
practice only can make them agreeable: 


Tiha.ee 

i 

T 

Sarhe teen 

34 

Pa,o, chuoth, or 

i 

Puone char 

34 

ehuotjha.ee i 

S 

Suwr .-bar 

44 

Adjia 

I . 

T 

Sarhe ; n. 

44 

Do tiha.ee 

* 

a 

Puone I'.'.n- .i 

44 

Puwun, puona, ^ 
or teen pa,o 3 

4 

Suv= a p i 1 1 

Sat lx. f : ■’ :!l 

34 

34 

Suwa 

14 

Put a. ’ipu 

54 

Dqh 

14 

h X<\ ;l)Hu 

64 

Puone do 

ii 

lu < h^u 

64 

Suwa do 

24 

jeoc ->at 

64 

Urha.ee 

24 

'■ juv. a bees 

204 

Puone teen 

Si 

3a; tie tees 

• 304 

Suwa teen 

34 

V:uode puch^s 

494 
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Suwa suo 

125 

Sarhe nuo sup 

950 

Derh suo 

150 

Suwa huzar 

1250 

Puone do suo 

175 

Derh huzar 

1500 

Suwa do suo 

225 

Puone do huzar 

1750 

Urha,ee suo 

250 

Suwa do huzar 

2250 

Puone teen suo 

275 

Urha,ee huzar 

2500 

Suwa teen suo 

325 

Sarhe teen hu¬ 


Sarhe teen suo 

350 

zar, &c. 

3500 

Sarhe sat suo 

750 




Days of the Week. 


■ Hindoostanee. Hinduwee. 

Etwar * Rubee-bar 

Som-war, or Peer Som-bar 
Mungul ' Mungulbar 


English. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


* The Etwar, or Sunday, com¬ 

mences with M-ict we, as well as the Hindoos, 
call Saturday wt'./i, Sufieecliur kee rat, and so 
on through<wi^ r.he vw»| As this confusion of 
time may be punnet 1 e.of mischief, in cases of 
evidence for tap>i •' oi'ences, the reader will 
not, 1 trust, b ■ dis ised with the present di¬ 
gression. Sup! o-it ’ms u lm an were on his 

trial for murdering a* imdoo on Tuesday night, 
Mungul kee rat, hi otiir’ and the Hindoos sense 
of the word, al] the, witnesses, if Moosulmans, 
and aware of iiid^Wve circumstance, could 
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Hindoostanee. 


Hinduwee. 


English. 


Bobdh 

i 

Joomerat, or 
Biplie 
Jooma 


} 


Bcodhbar 
Brihsputbar, or 
Lukheebar 
Sookrbar 


} 


Suneechur,orBar Suneebar 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


save the criminal though guilty, by swearing 
positively to his being tar from the spot on 
Mungul kee rat; because this, in their way.of 
reckoning time, coincides with what we, and 
the Hindoos, call Somwar kee rat, Monday 
night; while our Mungul kee rat, on the other 
hand, is in fact named Boodh kee rat, by the 
followers of Moohu.' 4 * .. .ugh we and the 

Hindoos would cer. y • this Wednesday 
night of theirs, our r , .u.y night, and vice ver¬ 
sa. Now, in such o. : • alibi might be 
clearly established by Hit 1 . ; h- trees upon oath, 
and that too without he on- guilty of perjury, 
as they are here supposed ■ ' now that their 
different depositions will be 1 ten down, and 
translated verbatim as thy Mike them, viz. 
Mungul kee rat, which <-v > !d interpret as 
Tuesday night, and in' i!n ft up on this 
foundation, clears the pv, hm 1 v. Aile it screens 
the witnesses also, because they n.ay safely say, 
we swore to his being from the spot 

where the murder was cofhi.thrci, on Tuesday 
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N. B. Din, is a day, aj, this or to-day, aj rat, 
this night. But war or bar only occurs in com¬ 
position, unless we admit mas ka bar, the last 
day of the month, as an exception; but I question 

night it is true, according to your ideas of the 
matter, yet we lihdoubtedly meant no more by 
doing so, than that on our Monday night, the 
culprit was many miles distant from the place 
the crime was perpetrated at, upon your and the 
Hindoos Tuesday night. If this proposition 
can be reversed, so as to affect the life of an 
iilfiocent man, I tremble at the very idea of it, 
and shall feel truly happy indeed, if the present 
extended digression put people in future more 
on their guard, in all matters depending upon 
time; particularly my military readers, who 
may yet be employed on the most important 
services, whose success must often depend on 
the accuracy of the instructions, given in Hin- 
doostanee, to an inferior native officer. In 
night attacks ^ambuscades, signals, sallies, &c. 
to be concerted some days previous to their 
execution, between a Moosulman and a British 
officer, if the latter has ordered the former to 
carry a particular operation into effect on Mun- 
gul kee rat, as Tuesday night, his expectations 
will evidently be anticipated one whole day, as 
the Moosulman, accor ding to his notion of time, 
will in this case do th£ duty required upon Mon- 

D d 
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if this be good Hindoostanee, although much 
used by all our domestics in Bungala, either 
for the last or first day of the month, as these 
may be connected with muster or pay day. 

» 

Lunar Time. 


Moohurrum 

Rujub 

sufur 

Shuuban 

1. Rubeeu-col uwwul 

Rumuzan 

• 

2.Rubeeup s - s - anee 
i col akhir 

Shuwwal 

1. Jumad-ool uwwul 

zilqad, or zeeqadu 

2. Jumad- [-°° s - s - anee 
'•-ool akhir 

zilhij, or zeehijju 

Hindoo and English Months. 

Chuet, commences 
11th to 13th, 

from the } March. 

Buesakh, 

April. 

Jeth, 

May. 

Usarh, 

,^June. 

Sawun, or Srawun, 

July. 


day night. To point out the possible fatal ten¬ 
dency of such a blundd, on particular occa¬ 
sions, is a task that I sh^ll leave entirely to the 
reader’s own imagination, being much easier 
conceived than described! in its fullest extent. 




MONTHS, 




B^adon* 

August. 

Koonar, or Asin, 

September. 

Katik, or Kartik, 

October. 

Ugfiun, 

November. 

Poos, or Pol^ 

December. 

Magjhi, or Mah, 

January. 

Phagoon, or PJialgoon, 

February. 


Money Table. 

Dam, Utklhee, Dumree, Chjiedam, Udhela, 

i§*= 1 and 2 a 1 and 2 = 1 and 2 = 1 and 2 as 

Puesa, Tuka,* Ana, Pa,olee or Sookee, Udjielee, 

1 and 2=1 and 2=1 and i ■=» 1 and 2 — 1 and 2 = 

Roopiyu, Moohur or Ushrufee. 

1 and 16 = = one. 


This however varies much in its value, and 
the extremes may probably be 18 and 14 roo- 


* Or pukka puesa, a double puesa, the other 
being named kucha, or single. The Bungalees 
call roopiyu, tuka; and the one-fourth sookee, 
sekee; the final ee is frequently changed, to a, 
in such words, without affecting their mean¬ 
ing, whence sooka, ^eeka, pa ( ola, &c. though 
udhela, and udhelee, as may be seen above, are 
very different things. The Chhedam is more¬ 
over termed dookr^; but, after all, except 
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pees to the moohur, according to its intrinsic 
worth in gold, or the caprices of the money-, 
changers at the time, as they frequently extort 
whatever they please in this way, from all other 
classes of people. As veiy satisfactory lists, 
and most useful tables of weights and measures, 
are now inserted in the several Registers pu¬ 
blished in the East Indies, it would be absurd 
in me to reprint them; I shall therefore refer all 
sojourners, for every information of this sort, 
to the most accurate Works, which are - pro- 
cureable at the printing-offices of the several' 
Presidencies in British India. 


with the puesa, ana, roopiyu, and moohur, the 
stranger will not at first have much business or 
ponnection. As he prolongs his stay or ex T 
tends his enquiries, he will learn what kuorees 
and puns also are. 
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DIALOGUES.* 


EK padshah thajiske 
(yuhan) ek betee 
thee, pur ko,ee beta 
nu tha. 

Is bafcar ka dustoor kya 
hue ? 

Yih wcoh-ce hue. 


THERE was a king 
who had a daughter, 
but he had not a son. 

What is the custom of 
this market? 

This is the (he or) man. 


# The student must refer to the large Col¬ 
lection of Dialogues just published, for that ex¬ 
tensive variety which cannot be expected in a 
small Work of this kind. 

The words dustoor, bazar, begum, soorut, sur- 
dar, Moosulman, Moonshee, feel, mooftee, Hin¬ 
doo, being frequently written correctly at once 
by most people, so far establishes the general 
propriety.of my system of Hindee-Roman or¬ 
thography. On this occasion let me caution the 
scholar not to allow any Moonshee to insist, 
that particular exam/les are never used among 
them, until he can speak Hindoostanee well 
enough to convince all such wiseacres of their 
total inability to comprehend the nature and 
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Ko.ee dum men p.hire- 
ga- 

1J1 ghurz yih hue, ki 
muen kul ja.oonga. 

Wuhan sub hee hue. 

Muen tcoj.h se kam 
loonga • uor cose 
doonga- 


He will return in a 
breath. 

The short of it is this, 
that I will go to¬ 
morrow. 

The whole are there. 

I will take, the business 
from thee and give 
it to him. 


tendency of what is asserted here, without be¬ 
ing sufficiently versed in both languages. As 
no native can patiently submit to too and toojli, 
all of them have an interest in crushing ex¬ 
pressions similar to that in the text, without 
having penetration enough to perceive, that in 
cases of displeasure, endearment, familiarity, 
and adoration, these are perfectly just. They 
cannot even comprehend the introduction of a 
single member of a sentence to illustrate a rule, 
and therefore often observe, Who will return ? 
What man is to go? Why will hp go? W r e ne¬ 
ver speak so. This cannot be right—after in¬ 
stances which may be produced by the scholar 
in the course of his reading! The learner gets 
perplexed, the Mconshee nersists in a speech, of 
which the other cannot comprehend one-third, 
the dispute naturally enas in mutua.1 chagrin, 
if not abuse, without the smallest advantage to 
either party. . J 
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Wcoh fcuon hue? 

Ap (or sahib) ke ba- 
wurchee ka bhaee. 

Saees ke pas jakur, 
yih danu oos ke age 
rukhkur, dekjib ki 
wcolr ghore ko khi- 
lata hue. 

Muen elchee hokur isee 
surkar men ayahoon 
padshah kee turuf 
se. 

Ye kuonse janwur 
huen ? 

Meorghabee huert. 

Ketne ko mere kha- 
wind ke hath * be- 
choge. 

Toomharee danist men 
is gjiur ka peechha 
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Who is he? 

The brother of your 
worship’s cook. 

■Go to the groom, put 
this grain before him, 
and see that he gives 
it to the horse. 

I have come on the part 
of the king as am¬ 
bassador to this go¬ 
vernment. 

What sort of animals 
are these ? 

They are wild ducks. 

For what will you sell 
them to my master ? 

In your opinion is the 
rear of this house 


# Were ko here tised instead of ke hath, the 
meaning would be perverted to—For how much 
will you sell my master as a slave? A learner 
once in my presence fasked a Moonshee about 
a book, and concluded with saying, will you sell 
it to me? in these words: Hum ko (for humare 
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age se khooshnooma 
hue? 

Hurgiz, bur uks mere 
khiyal men iska aga 
peech ( he se buhoot 
sooth ra hue. 

Bat yoon ho to ho wu- 
zeer ke nuokuron 
age, pur bukhshee 
ke chakuron ke nuz- 
deek koochh uor liue. 

Kuhan raja ka beta uor 
kuhan yih slioohru. 

Raje ke bete uor is 
shoohre men yih lu- 
ga.o hue. 


handsomer than the 
front ? 

* 

By no means, on the 
contrary, I conceive 
the front is much 
more elegant than 
the rear. 

The matter may be so 
among the minister's 
servants, but it is 
otherwise with the 
general’s domestics. 

What connection is 
there between the 
prince’s son and this 
report?* 

There is this connec¬ 
tion between the 
prince's son and this 
report. 


hatli) bechoge? Will you sell me ? The man very 
respectfully replied, muqdoor kya, ap mera 
ghcolam nuheen, how cau I do so, your honour is 
not my slave ? \ 

* Lit. where is the prince’s son, * and where 
this report? 
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Khatisaifiaii ke yuhan 
aj ke bazar ke khurch 
koek puesa bhee nu- 
heen, suoda kuhan 
se lawega, uor mere 
yuhan jo such pooeh- 
ho ck phootce kuo- 
ree bhee nuheen. 

Jubln murdon ke yu¬ 
han bawurchee, kliid- 
mutgar uor khuwas 
conkee khidmut pur 
ruhen chahiye ki uo- 
ruton ke yuhan bhee 
bawurchin, khidmut- 
garin o suheliyan, 
bhee ruhen. 

i • 

Yih kuhne men kis 
soorut se awe hue? 

Kya hoo^ or hue? 

Toomhara iradu kya? 

Kuon shor kurta hue? 

f 

loom kya kuhte ho? 

Bcola,o cose. f 

Toomharee kva suldfi 
hue? * 


The steward has not a 
single penny about 
him forto-day’s mar¬ 
ket expences, how 
will he bring provi¬ 
sions, and in fact I 
have not even a bad 

t 

farthing. 

If men have their male 
cooks, men servants 
and pages to serve 
them, women surely 
ought to have their 
cook maids, waiting- 
maids, and damsels 
to attend them. 

In what manner is it 
expressed ? 

What is the matter ? 

What do you mean ? 

Who makes a noise ? 

What do you say ? 

Call him. 

What is your advice ? 
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Yih sub se bihtur hoga. 
Ekhee hue. 

i 

Kcochh furq nuheen. 

Toom buhoot ahiste (or 

dubee awaz se) bolte 

ho. 

* 

Toom Ungrezee bol 
sukte ho ? 

Sulees Hindoostanee to 
kuho. 

Wooh phir kuho. 

Toom buhoot juldee 
bolte. 

Muen nuheen sumujh- 
ta hoon. 

Kuho to wcoh kya kuli- 
ta hue. 

BJiooliyo mut. 

Kuhan se a e ho ? 

• i 

Idhur a,o. 

Pas (or nuzdeek) ao. 
Chule ja,o. Rookhsut. 
Aj kee kyakhubur? lit. 

days what news? 
Toom kuese ho or khue- 
rafiyut ? 


This will be better than 
all. 

It is the same thing. 
There is no difference. 
You speak very low. 

Can you speak Eng¬ 
lish ? 

Speak easy Hindoosta¬ 
nee. 

Speak that again. 

You speak too quick. 

I do not understand. 

Tell me what he says. 

Do not forget. 
Whence came you ? 
Come hither. 

Come near. 

e 

Go away. 

Vs there any news to- 
\ day? 

How do you do? 
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Tcomharee <pmr kya ? 
Moojjie uor durkar nu- 
heen. i. e. me to more 
necessary not. 

Uor nuheen chahiye. 
Kuho sa.ees se ki gliora 
tueyar kure. 
Chabook uor gol topee 
do. 

Palkee mere pas bhejo. 
Upna kam jo bihtur nu 
kuro to muen tcom- 
hen’juwab doonga. 
Lao hazree. 

i • • 

Misree do. 

Kooclih uor doodfi to 
la,o. 

Muen ubhee bahur 

• » 

jaya chahta hoon. 
Khane ko kya hue ? 

t 

Hath dhone ka panee 
la,o. 

Soono ek na t o hum ji o 
durkar hue Kulkutte 
tuk jane ko. 


What is you age? 

I do not want more. 

More is not required. 

Tell the groom to get 
the horse ready. 

Give me the whip and 
round hat. 

Send the palkee to me. 

If you don’t do your 
business better, I 
will turn you away. 

Bring breakfast. 

Give me the sugar- 
candy. 

Bring some more milk. 

I want to go out di¬ 
rectly. 

What is there for din¬ 
ner? 

Bring water to wash 
my hands. 

I want a boat to go to 
Calcutta. 
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Is ka bhara keta hue ? 

x • 

Toom kubtuk chul su- 
koge ? 

Hum ubhee ja enge. 
Juld na,o eehan lao. 

i • i 

Is wuqt juwar hue? 
Nuheen sahib bhatha 

• • • i 

hue. 

Hum ko kinare pur 
ootaro. 

Idhur ko chulo. cod- 

i 

hur ko phiro. 

Kya hue cos bustee ka 
nam ? 

Wuhan kuon ruhta 
hue? 

Wuhan koochh khanc 
peene kee elieez niil- 
tee hue? 

Uch-ehha, wuhan nao 
le chulo ou luga,o. 
Dekho na ( o isce juguh 
rukho, our toom sub 
hazir rulip, hum ub¬ 
hee pliir ate huen. 


What is the fare of it P 

When can you go ? 

We will go immediate-. 

J y- 

Bring the boat here 
quickly. 

Is the tide in now? 

No, Sir, it is out, or 
ebb. 

Put me on shore. 

Go this way. Turn that 
wav. 

What is the name of 
that place? 

Who stays there ? 

Can we get any thing 
to eat or drink there ? 

Well, take the boat 
there and put to. 

K*eep the boat here, and 
Remain all at hand, 
as we shall return 
immediately. 
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Chuio na,o julclee kho- 
lo. 

Maro dand, zor se tano, 
soostec mut kuro. 

Kooclih khura kuro 
dhoop kce ar. ke 
waste. 

Kue gjhuree din churha 
hue ? or 

Kue ghuree din hue? 

Palkeejuldee4intnga,o. 

Moothiyon ko boola.o, 
our liumare sathee 
sath hilmaree cheez- 
bust bhejwa do. 

Tcom sahib kalian oo- 
• • • 

troge ? 

Sub se uch-chhe punch- 
wale ke gliur hum 
ko ek bargee le pu- 
hoonchawen. ' 

Cliulo hum ko puhcon- 
chao 1)— sahib ke 

i • • 

yuhan. 

Wooh kuonhue?--ta/m 
kuon ho ? ’ 

Ko,ee hue? 


SSI 

Come,, let us set off 
quickly. 

Row fast, pull away, 
don’t be lazy. 

Put up something to 
shelter us from the 
sun. 

What o’clock is it ? 

Rring a ohair quickly. 

Get porters, and send 
my baggage along 
with me. 

Where do you mean to 
go Sir ? 

Let them carry me at 
once to the best ta¬ 
vern. 

Come taTte me to Mr 
1 >— s. 

Who is that? who are 
you ? • 

Is any body there J 
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Kyoon top (bujee, 
chjiootee, or)dughee? 

Han jaliib. 

Khidmutgar ja,o hatli 
moonh djione ka pa- 
nee la,o. 

Miswak munjun de. 

Dekh keta din cliurha 
hue. 

Khoodawund. ghuree 
teen ek aya hue. 

Kuhar, ek jora kupra 
la,o. 

Kcortee our topee ko 
jjiaro. 

Bal buna.o. 

Moze kanton sumet 
• • 

humen do. 

GJiore pur zeen band- 
hee hue ki nuheen ? 

Garee tueyar kura.o. 

Nu nu munu kuro. 

Suwaree ke ghore ko 
hazir kuro. 


Has the gun fired? . 
Yes, Sir. 

Boy, go bring water to 
» 

wash with. 

Hand me the tooth¬ 
brush and powder. 
See what o’clock it is. 

Your honour! three 
bells or sq. 

Bearer, bring me a suit 
of clothes. • 

Brush my coat and hat. 

Dress my hair. 

Give me my boots and 
spurs. 

Is the horse saddled or 
not? 

Get the carriage, coach, 
&c. ready. 

Kb, countermand it. 
©r^ler the saddle horse. 
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Humare satjh tcomhen 
jana hoga. 

Ubtuk sahib ootjia hue ? 

Han sahib pur kuheen 
bahur guya hue. 

Toom ko koochh muu- 
loom hue ki kuhan 
guya? 

Moojhe muuloom nu- 
heen. 

Hazree tueyar hue? 

Han sahib ub kurta 
• • • 

hoon. 

Khoob khuolta panee 
la,o. 

Cha buna,o. 

Humen do ek piyalu, 
doodh, misree, ek 
unda, mukjiun, ro- 
tee, chumcha, moo- 
lee, halim, moorub- 
bu. 

Ek palkee (ya bocha) 
our kuhar zurobr 
hue. i 

Ek din ka # bhara «ya 
hue? 


SS3 

You must go along 
with me. 

Is your master up yet? 

Yes Sir, but is gone out 
somewhere. 

Do you know where he 
is gone to ? 

I don’t know. 

Is breakfast ready? 

Yes, Sir, I am now 
making it. 

Bring the water boiling 
hot. 

Make the tea. 

Give me a cup, milk, 
sugar, an egg, but¬ 
ter, bread, a spoon, 
raddish, cresses, jam. 

I want a palkee, (or 
a chair) and bearers. 

What is the fare per 
day? 
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Seedha age chule ja,o. 

Duehne phiro. 

Ba,en (hath) phiro. 

Juldee chulo. 

Aliiste zura chulo. 

Wuhan ja,o,—burhke 
jao,—khure ruho. 

Eehan ruho jub tuk ki 
hum phir awen. 

Isee dum hum * phir 
awenge. 

Age dourkejao khubur 

le ki-sahib ghur 

men hue ki nuheen. 

Ruho, ruho, palkee 
neechhe rukji do. 

Toomhara sahib ghur 
men hue? 

Palkee ootjha t o our chu¬ 
lo ghur ko. 

Is guthree ko le chulo 
ghur. 

Palkee men se ye chee- 
zen ootha lo. 

Hum kjhana kjia,enge 

. ; -sahib keyuhan, 


Go straight forwards. 

Turn to the right. 

Turn to the left (hand.) 

Go fast. 

Go a little slower. 

Go there,—go on— 
stop. 

Stop here till I return. 

I "dill be back imme¬ 
diately. 

Run on before, and en¬ 
quire if Mr-be 

at home or not. 

Stop, stop, put the chair 
down. * 

Is vour master at home? 
%/ 

Take up the chair and 
go home. 

Carry this bundle home. 

Hand these things out 
of the chair. 

I dine at Mr-s, 

you nnist go there 


* This hum can only be defended on the plea, that as the 
natives, in this respect, hum us, we must in return hum them. 
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toomheij sipuhree ko 
wuhan jana hoga. 

A t o moze odtaro. 

Koochji shurab panee 
la,o. 

Panee khoob thundha 
kuro. 

Jo khana tueyar hue, to 
lao. 

Iihana mez pur ay# 

Thoree rotee lao. 

5af chhooree kanta do. 

Humen do numuk, ra- 
ee, mirch, achar, sir- 
ka, shurab, panee, 
gosht, saf basun. 

Burtun ootha leja,o. 

Jliilmil ootha,o. 

Duwat, qulum, kaghuz 
la,o. 

yih khut - sahib 

ke pas leja,o, uor ju- 
Avab ke liye huetlib 
ruho. 

Ischiihee ko leja,o E^e- 

bee -- ke yihan, 

F 


in the afternoon. 

Come take off my boots. 

Bring some wine and 
water. 

Cool the water well. 

Bring dinner, if ready. 

Dinner is on the table. 

Bring some bread. 

Give me a clean knife 
and fork. 

Give me salt, mustard, 
pepper, pickles, vi¬ 
negar, wine, water, 
meat, a clean plate. 

Take away the things. 

Open the Venetian?. 

Bring pen, ink, and pa¬ 
per. 

Carry this letter to Mr 
-s, and wait for 

• an answer. 

Take this one to Mrs 
-'s, and if she be 
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jo bahttr gu.een ho, 

to ooske durban ke 

hatji de a ( o. 

Wooh gora kuqn hue. 

Wcoh kiska ghora ? 

Yih kiska gliur hue? 

Palkee ka hookm de. 

Hum ko dak ke ghur 

men puhooncha,o. 

Bunarus tuk dak ka 
• ’ 

muhsool keta ? 

• • 

Jub dak wala yuhan 

awe tuo poochho la 

humare waste ko,ee 

khut hue ki nuheen. 
• • « 

Humaranam tcom jan- 
te ho ? 

Han sahib Pin hue. 
Nuheen, bewuqoof, 
nam humara Fin 
hue, uo lik^a hooa 
hue isee kaghuz pur 
ki dak ka piyadu 
dak ke sahib ko 
dikjilawe. 

Toom kya chahte ho? 


out, deliver it to the 
porter. 

What European is that? 

Whose horse is that? 

Whose house is this ? 

Order the chair. 

Take me to the post? 
office. 

How much is the post¬ 
age to Bunarus ? 

When the postman 
pomes, enquire if he 
have any letters for 
me or not. 

Do you know my 
name? 

Yes, Sir, it is Pin. 

No, blockhead, my 
name is Fin, and is 
written on this pa¬ 
per, that the post¬ 
man may shew it to 
the postmaster. 

\l'hat do you want ? 
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Town Se foufcg keocbh 
iudngta nuheen 
hoon, put ek pue- 
y«m JekuT aya. 

Pokarke bolo, tuohum 
soorienge. 

Choop ruho. 

Ruh ruhke uor bolbol 
jooda ktir, bolo, tuo 
hum sumjhenge 
tcomharee bat. 

Tcomhara nam kya? 

Team kuhan ruhte ho? 

Humara sulam upne 
sahib se kuho. 

Tcotn- jante cos admee 
ko? 

Poochhotooos se toom 
kya chahte ho. 

Kuhn cds se ki taotu 
ubchuleja^ kulfu- 
jur pjver a,o. 

J ud pubcomche tud hum 
ko khubur do. * 

Is ko Hindoostaneezu- 
ban meg. kya kujjite 
ho? 


m 

1 hare nothing to ask 
from you, but have 
come with a mes¬ 
sage. 

Speak loud, and I shall 
hear you. 

Hold your tongue. - 

Speak slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, I shall then 
understand you. 

What is your name ? 

Where do you live ? 

Give my compliments 
to your master. 

Do you know that 
man? 

Ask him what he wants; 

Tell him to go away, 
and call to-morrow 
morning. 

When he cotoes, let 
me know. 

What do you call this 
in Hindoostanee? 
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Chuokee ke neeche se 
ootha la,o oos kaghuz 
ko. 

Humaree gjhuree mez 
pur rukho. 

Aj din pliurchha hue? 

Nuheen, sahib, biuilee 
hue, bulki burusta 
hue. 

Deklio asman koochh 
khoola hue. 

Koochh ek saf hone lu- 
\ • 

ga. 

Bichliana bichliaya 
hue? 

Ubtuk nuheen kiya. 

Musihree khoob jharo 
jo muchhur nu ruhe. 

Jcotee ko uchhee t uruh 
saf kuro. 

Hum ko buree fujur 
juga,o. 

Chiragh jula.o. 

Buttee boojha,o. 

Durwazu bund kuro. 


Bring that paper from 
under the chair.- 

Lay my watch on the 
table. 

Is it a fair day ? 

No, Sir, it is cloudy, 
nay it rains. 

See if the weather be 
cleared up. ' 

It is about clearing a 
little. 

Is my bed made ? ' 

I have not yet made it. 

Brush the curtains well, 
that no musquitoes 
may remain. 

Clean my shoes well.- 

Wake me very early in 
« 

the morning. 

Light the lamp. 

Blow out the candle, 
the door. 
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Koochh duehne hatli 
dubo. 

X>o teen qudum baen 
surko. 

Ek do qudum huto. 

Dooshmun hutne luge. 

Ue sipahee tcom ne 
kuha ki kill we ad- 
mee awenge. 

Kin ne yih bat toom se 
kuhee. 

Admce con ka bola ki 
we fujur ko awenge. 

Hum ne wooh cheez 
jo ap ne bhejee con 
ko dikhla,ee uor urz 
kee jo bat ap ne 
moojfi se kuhee. 

Soonokhidmutgar se 
poochho ki toom ne 
hiazree tueyar kee 
hue ya nuheen ? * 

Ue suhaf kul hum ne 
• • 

. toom ko hcokm ^iya 
Meer Husun kee 


Move a little to the 
right. 

Move a few steps to 
the left. 

Fall back a step or two. 

The enemy are about 
retreating. 

O soldier, you said 
those men would 
come to-morrow. 

Who told you this ? 

Their man said, that 
they would come in 
the morning. 

The thing which you . 
sent I shewed him, 
and represented what 
you had told me. 

Hear : ask the khid¬ 
mutgar whether he 
hath prepared the 
breakfast, or no? 

Well bookbinder, yes¬ 
terday I gave you 
an order to bring 
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Musnuwee lane ko, 
toom nu la,e is liye 
tcomharee ghuffut 
se humara khulul 
hoo^a. 

Hum ne oosko kuha 
tha kul, too fulane 
ke bagh men jakur 
fulane malee se goo- 
lab jamun tjb.ore se 
manglaiye, wcoh to 
nu guy a hum am 
kuhne kee kya pur- 
wa hue oosko ? 


Meer Husun’s Hus¬ 
nu wee, you have not 
brought it; by this, 
through your ne¬ 
glect, I have been 
interrupted. 

I said to him yester¬ 
day, having gone to 
such a one’s garden, 
beg a few rose-ap¬ 
ples from such a 
gardener, lie did not 
go; what obedience 
does he pay to my 
orders ? 


Ne can only occur with an active preterite 
verb. To this rule there are exceptions, as ne 
never can occut with the imperfect, neither can 
it with some few verbs, such as bolna, lana, 
bhoolna. If the sign of the accusative be not 
in the sentence, the verb is governed by the 
object; if ko be in the sentence, the verb par¬ 
takes of a neuter state, remaining totally un¬ 
changed, Some words may be compounded 
with verbs at pleasure. To| instance, prz, fikr, 
which may either be governed or remain com- 
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pounded; as muen ne urz kee, muen ne fikr 
kee, might with equal propriety be kiya; the 
sentence being the accusative. A native would 
imagine the scholar a sorry Jargonist were he 
not to use ne when necessary, or make use of it 
improperly, and the knowledge of this may be 
productive of much benefit. If a servant were 
to say to his master, muen ne diya; he would 
probably conceive, that what had been sent was 
not delivered; the master might naturally de¬ 
sire the reasons : the servant would persist, ini 
the very same words, on its having been deli¬ 
vered ; which the other, through ignorance, 
would construe the reverse: the master becom¬ 
ing incensed, the Servant frightened, blows or 
abuse might follow. Thus, a good servant may 
be lost for having performed what he had been 
ordered, and whose only fault was, speaking 
too grammatically ; or, in other words, above 
his employer's comprehension. The ne will be 
met with, as well as the preposterous concord 
of preterites with their objects, in many parts 
of these sheets, which from every novice ought 
to meet with due attention, that this intricate, 
but essential portion of Hindoostanee Grammar 
may be duly acqui^td. 
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Ivuhar, Muhra, Bho ( ee, 
&c. 

Kycpn muhre toom kis 
. ke eehan kuharee 
, kurte ho uor kud ke 
a,e ho Kulkutte men ? 

Toomhare satli ketne 
. uor kuhar huen ? 

We sub nire toomhare 
. des bha.ee huen ki 
nate rishte ke ? 
Kuonsee zat kuharon 
kee uesee hue ki zi- 
yadu roopiyu uoron 
se eehan kumawe ? 
Hur ek mas kee ku- 
ma,ee se toom log 
kya kurte ho ? 

Upne pas toom poon- 
. jee kur ruk.te ho ki 
mas mas upne des 
kobhejteho? 
dtumare yuhan toom 
log upne ap ko bueh- 
ra (ya bearer) kahe 
ko kuhlate ho ? 


A Chairman, or a !PaI- 
kee Bearer. 

Come! chairman, . in 
whose service are 
you, and when did 
you arrive in Cab 
cutta,? 

How many other chair¬ 
men are with you ? 

Are they all your coun¬ 
trymen only, or your 
relations? 

What tribe of chair¬ 
men is there here 
who make more mo¬ 
ney than the rest? 

What do you do with 
every month’s earn¬ 
ings? 

Do you preserve it as a 
stock by you, or rer 
in it it every month to 
v your own country ? 

With us why do you 
term yourselves 
buehra, {or bearer) ? 
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Kya aj tuk tcom ko 
kisoone nuheen ku- 
hahue, ki bearer hu- 
maree zuban men 
buree neecli bat hue, 

. juesa qcolee ya muz- 
door, uo ki buehra 
cosko kuhte jo scon- 
ta nuheen ? 

Le ub chule ja,o. 

Surishtedar ya uhli kar 
moolkee. 

Kyoon jee toom mal- 
goozaree ke kam se 
kcochh waqif ho ? 

Putta kis ko kuhte 
huen uor qubooliyut 
kya hue ? 

Rue uor ruebundee ka 


What! has no one yet 
told you, that bearer 
is in our tongue a 
very low word, like 
slave, or drudge, and 
you know that bueh¬ 
ra means a deaf 
man ? * 

Well, now walk off. 

4 

A Revenue or other 
Civil Officer. 

Pray,my friend,are you 
well versed in the re¬ 
venue department ? 

What do you call a 
lease, and its coun¬ 
terpart what ? 

Have you any other 


* So very tenacious are tjhe meanest Indians of rank, title, 
and respectability, that it is a known fact the chairmen here 
have an idea, that bearer is an appellation little below lord or 
duke. This is the mysjftc charm which makes them detest 
their own word kuhar. 

G g 
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uor ko.ee nam hue? 

Rue ke burabur jq uor 
ko.ee nam yad nu 
ho tuo cos ka uhwal. 
buy an war kuho? 

Malgoozar jo huen so 
qistbundee pur sur- 
karee muhsool pu- 
hoonchate huen ya 
ekuthan ? 

Is turuh ka khiraj uk- 
sur fusl kp age beech 
men ya peechjie pu- 
hoonchta hup ? 

Mu afeeyuune lakhira- 
jee zumeen se kcochh 
bh ee hoozoor men da- 

I , • • • 

khil hota hue ya nu- 
hecn, peshkush ya 
tabuidaree ke roo se? 

Purgunon kee tush- 
khees age kuon kur- 
ta tlia? 


names for the rate 
or rent adjustment 
of lands? 

S|iould you not recol¬ 
lect another word 
for the rate, you cai^ 
explain the nature 
of it in detail ? 

Do the fanners pay the 
revenue by instal¬ 
ments to govern¬ 
ment, or in the gross ? 

Does this species of 
revenue commonly 
come in before, or 
during, or after the 
crop ? 

Does free land or that 
not assessed pay any 
thing at all to Go¬ 
vernment, or not, by 
way of acknowledg- 

1 ment? 

Who formerly settled 
\the assessment of 
the several districts ? 
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Qanoongo uor putwa- 
ree men, kya fiirq 
hue ' 

Kisee kaghuz puttur 
ka nam baz-namu 
hue, uor oos kee 
muunee kya ? 

Dur een wila jud kisee 
zumeendar pur moo- 
hussil chhootte huen, 
tulubanu lugta hue 
ki nuheen, uo kis 
qutlr ? 

Moofussul men moos- 
• • • 

tajir ko nankar mii- 
tee hue ki zumeen¬ 
dar ko ? 

Jis kaghuz men kisee 
gan xv kee zumecn, 
talab, baghat, siwa- 
fau wughuere ka uh- 
wal lik ( ha hoo,a ho 
to is ka kya nam 
hue ? Moowazinu ya 
lluqbu-bundee ylcuh- 
late huen. 


In what respects do the 
county register and 
town or village- 
clerks differ ? 

Is any paper called a 
deed of abdication 
or rejection, and 
What does it imply ? 

In these days when 
constables are put 
over any landholder, 
is dunage exacted 
Or not, and to what 
amount ? 

In the country, do the 
contracting fanners 
or landholders re¬ 
ceive the sustenance 
money ? 

What is the name of 
the paper which con¬ 
tains an account of 
the tanks, orchards, 
boundaries, &c. of 
any village ? They 
call it moowazinu, 
&c. 
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Uch-chha, ub toomhen 
rookhsut hue. 

Moonshee. 

♦ 

Kuho sahib, toomharee 
danist men Hindee 
zuban ki Farsee 
kuonsee ziyadu 
nicoshkil hue P 

Hindee ke ishkal men 
kcochh shoobuh nu- 
heen, lekin Farsee 
. se ziyadu durkar, 
isee waste hum muq- 
door bhur seekhte 

i i 

huen—toom hum ko 
sikhla sukoge? 

Bhula toomhare khiyal 
men kuho to oos 
shukhs ke waste jo 
moo,amilu ya suro- 
kar rukhta hue kya 
awara kya khuwas 
se llindoostan bhur 
men in dono zuba- 
non men se yuune 
Farsee uor Hindee 


Good, you "are at liber¬ 
ty to withdraw. 

Secretary, or Teacher.. 

Pray, Sir, in your opi¬ 
nion, whether is the 
Plindoostanee or Per¬ 
sian language the 
most difficult? 

As te-the difficulty of 
the I lindcc tiiftfc'can 
be no doubt, but it 
is more necessary 
than the Persian; 
we therefore are stri¬ 
ving to learn it. Can 
you teach us ? 

Do say, in your idea, 

for the person who 

, has transactions of 

all sorts, with both 

the high and the low 
( 

throughout Hindoo- 
' stan—of these two 
languages, viz. the 
Hindoostanee and 
Persian, which is the 
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kuonsee prorzuroor 
hue ? 

Sirf Farsee uor Urubee 
ulfaz jo rekhte men 
shamil liuen con ko 
jo poochho tuo chun- 
dan dooshwar nu- 
heen, pur tanees uor 
tuzkeer bumui tu- 
meezi tuluffroz 
thcnth Ilinduwee 
ko duryaft kurna 
yihan tuk sunglakh 
hue jo aj tuk kisce 
sebu khoobee hasil 
nu hooa uor nuho- 
ga kyron kur ki mu- 
harut ilmee goyaek 
tilismee chiree t a hue 
ki jyon jyon ko,ee 
cose pukra ehahe 
tyon tyon wroh kafir 

hath se door bhagtee. 

• 

fiindee zuban kee tuh- 
seel ke liye tromha- 
ree kya sulah ]|ue, 


most requisite ? 

In regard to the mere 
Arabic and Persian 
words which occur 
in the mixed lan¬ 
guages, they are not 
so very difficult, but 
the masculine and 
feminine, with the 
discrimination of 
pronunciation in the 
pure Hinduwee, to 
learn them is so ar¬ 
duous a task, that no 
one as yet hath pro¬ 
perly acquired it, 
nay, never will, Im¬ 
perfection in science 
is like an enchanted 
bird, which the more 
one tries to catch, 
the farther it flies 
from him. 

In acquiring the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, 
what is your advice, 
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saf kuho to ki muen 
• • 

cos ke bu moojib 
zuban sikhoon our 

i • 

tcomharee is bat ka 
humeshu ihsanmund 
ruhoonga. 

Ivo t ee cphdedar. 

Kulio myan tram kuon 
pultun ke ho ? 

Tcomhen koochh muu- 
loom hue ki oos kee 
bhurtee puehle ku- 
han hoo.ee thee ? 

Aj kul toomharee tu- 
tnam pultun yuhan 
tueenat hue ki uor 

• l 

kuheen ? 

Tcnm kyacphdurukhte 
ho uor kubse cphde¬ 
dar hoo,e ? 

Tram se (or uese) cph- 
declaron ke tabui hu- 
mare yuhan ke lush- 
k u r men ke tne j u wan 
uksur ruhte huen ? 


speak candidly, that 
I may learn the lan¬ 
guage accordingly, 
and remain eternal¬ 
ly obliged to you on 
that account. 

An Officer. 

Pray, Sir, to what regi¬ 
ment do you belong? 

Do you know where it 
was first raided ? 

Is the whole regiment 
on duty here or not ? 

What office do you 

hold, and how long 

have you been an 

officer ? 

« 

Under such officers as 
you in our army, how 
many men are gene*- 
^•ally placed ? 
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Jud toom kuheen dihat 
men ja ( o tu.eenatee 
pur wooh shukhs ya 
hakim jis ke yuhan 
toomharee chuokee 
pphru ruhta hue so 
toom ko koochh de- 
ta hue kudhee ki 
nuheen ? 

Toomharee shuruh kya 
hue toomhen mail 
bu mah pooree mil- 
tee hue ki nuheen ? 

Kulio to jis wuqt koee 
toomhare sipaliiyon 
men se kisoo ruueyut 
pur kooehli zoolm 
kurc tub toom is ka 
kya fikr kurte ho 
jo phir uesee huru- 
kut hone nu pawe ? 

Jo taimhare ruhte ku- 

* 

ee ek admee kee tu- 

• • 

ruf se surkar ke khu- 
zane pur daka pur- 
ta tuo toom muqdoor 
blmr dukueton/ko 


When you are station¬ 
ed any where in the 
country, does the 
person or magistrate 
where you are on 
duty, ever make you 
a present of any 
thing or not? 

What is your pay, and 
do you receive the 
whole monthly or 
not? 

Well, when any of your 
soldiers is guilty of 
any oppression on 
the country people, 
what steps do you 
take to prevent such 
an offence again? 

If in your presence se¬ 
veral people were to 
attack the treasure 
of government, 
would you, to the ut¬ 
most of your power, 
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jeete jee pukurte ki 
trcont durobust ko 
mardalte ? 

Fujur se puliur bhur si- 
pahiyon. ka puhru 
ruhta hue, yaki fujur 
se do puhur tuk ? 

Jo bat hum ne kuhee 
hue toom se so toom- 
hen hur soorut se 
saf muuloom ho ee ki 

• • l 

nuheen? juwabdene 
men kooch,h chinta 
mut kuro jo,ee ho be 
luga,o kuho hum 
hurgiz boora nu ma- 
nenge. 

Khuer ub ja,iye. 

Khansanian ya Khid- 
mutgar. 

Soono to tcomhara nam 

'if,' 

kya hue? uor upne 
sahib ka bhee nam 
butja.o. 


seize the robbers 
alive, or would you 
kill the whole on the 
spot ? 

Does a soldier’s conti¬ 
nuance on guard last 
from sun rise till 
nine o’clock, or till 
twelve o'clock? 

Do you clearly under¬ 
stand all that I have 
told you or not ? in 
answering me be not 
in the least appre¬ 
hensive, speak what¬ 
ever you please with¬ 
out reserve, I will 
not take it in the 
least amiss. 

Well, you may now go. 

A waiting servant, But- 
‘ler, or Steward. 

I’ray what is your name ? 
let me know also 
your master’s name. 
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Kud se cos sahib ke 
eehan nuokur ruhe 
ho ? 

Toomhara wutun ku- 

han hue uor eehan 
• • 

se ketee door hoga? 

Log uksur wuhai} jate 
huen khcoshkee kee 
rah ki turee kee ? 

Bharee jins cos mcolk 
men kya kya hotee 
hue? uor kis cheez 
kee ziyadu pueda,ish 
hue ? 

Toomhare mabap jeete 
huen ki nuheen, uor 
toom kudheejate ho 
upne logon kee moo- 
laqat ke liye ? 

Tcomhen koochh khu- 
bur hue ki tamba 
eehan ke bazar men 
kis bha o bikta hue*? 

Kya toom etee bat nu- 
heen kuh suko ki ek 
puese ka tamba j>wt- 

II h 
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How long have you 
been in that gentle¬ 
man’s service? 

Where is your native 
.country, and how 
far may it be hence? 

Do people in general 
go there by land or 
water ? 

What is the most im¬ 
portant article of 
trade in that country, 
and what things are 
produced in greatest 
abundance there ? 

Are your friends alive 
or not, and do you 
ever go to see your 
friends ? 

Do you know at what 
rate copper sells in 
the market here ? 

What, cannot you even 
say that one penny’s 
worth of copper will 
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sa bjiur hoga ki nu- 
heen ? 

In dinon toom jante ho 
ki ek ser doodli kete 
ko bikta hue shuhur 
men, nor bahur ket- 
ne ko. 

Bus ub toom ja,o. 


be the weight or size 
of a penny or not? 

Do you know now a- 
days at what rate a 
quart of milk sells in 
the city and in the 
country, for how 
much ? 

You may now depart. 


When the reader is able to analyse and com¬ 
prehend the foregoing dialogues on grammati¬ 
cal principles, he may then safely venture upon 
my large Collection, from which, and the Ex¬ 
ercises in these sheets, he will quickly attain 
a facility of speaking the Hindoostanee on all 
occasions. The word yuhan, here , is so vari¬ 
ously pronounced yihan, eehan, ihan, and even 
hi.an, that I sometimes let it pass, for obvious 
reasons as eehan, &c. • - v 
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EXERCISES. 

« 

THE subsequent verbal, and free transla¬ 
tions, will do more to unfold the idiom and 
syntax of the Hindoostanee to beginners, than 
a volume expressly written on the subject. 
Whoever shall persist for a few months, with 
other stories or extracts, in this manner, will 
not only acquire an extensive stock of words, 
but a great facility of producing extempore the 
most accurate, if not elegant, English versions, 
from any portion of a Hindoostanee work, and 
vice versa , as more particularly illustrated by 
the 9th exercise. A — is placed to represent 
any particle, which cannot well be translated, 
like ne, &c. that the reader may be able to .fol¬ 
low every word, with ease and advantage, as 
he proceeds through the whole of the exer¬ 
cises. 

I 

I. 

Do lurke bhookhe piyase kisee ke yuhan gue, 
cosne hur ek ke .yhuoor kee azmajsh ke waste 
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ekturuf mez pur koochh shurab uor misree rukji 
dee, uor doosree turuf tjiora thundha panee uor 
rookjiee rotee. Uql-numd lurke ne rotee uor 
panee se upne pet ko bhura uor piyas ko boojha- 
ya, uhmuq lurke ne shurab kee lal rungut uor 
misree kee mitlias jo dekhee, buhoot rugbbut 
se conko piya uor khaya, pur fayudu koochh nu 
boo a, bulki coskee piyas ziyadu hoo,ee, mugur 
upne pet ko khalee huwa se bjiura boo,a paya, 
lekin upnee cliook ka elaj koochji nu kur suka, 
kyoon ki wuqt goozur guya tha. Such hue ki 
buhcot cheezen buzahir khoobtur huen, uor ba- 
tin men hasiloonkathora hue, ehoonanchi phool- 
na goolab ka, sath rung uor boo ke, ugurchi 
khooshnooma hue, lekin phoolna kupas ka in- 
san ke huqq men duhchund moofeed hue. 

Two children hungry, thirsty, some one's 
house went, he—each one's abilities of trial for 
sake, one side table on, some wine and sugar 
place gave, and other side, a little cold water 
and plain bread. The wise boy—bread and 
water with, his own belly—filled and thirst— 
quenched, the silly boy—the wine’s red colour 
and the sugar's sweetness when saw, much de¬ 
light with, them—drank and ate, but good any 
not was, nay his thirst more became, though his 
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belly—mere air with filled—found, but own 
mistakes remedy any not make could, because 
the time past gone had. True it is, that many 
things apparently excellent are, and interior in 
produce their little is, for instance, the bloom¬ 
ing rose of, with colour and fragrance—although 
beautiful is, yet the flowering cotton of, man¬ 
kind of respect in, ten fold beneficial is. 

Two hungry and thirsty boys went to a per¬ 
son's house, who, in order to try their several 
abilities, placed before them on one side of the 
table some wine and sugar, and on the other 
side, a little plain bread and cold water. The 
intelligent boy filled his belly and quenched 
his thirst with the bread and water, while the 
foolish youth, attracted by the red colour of 
the wine and the sweetness of the sugar, eat 
and drank them with great avidity, but with¬ 
out the smallest advantage. On the contrary, 
his thirst increased, while he found his belly 
filled with mere t air; but he could not rectify 
his error, because the opportunity was lost. 
The fact is, that many, things apparently are 
excellent, yet their intrinsic value is small in¬ 
deed ; thus, although the rose blooms with all 
the charms of fragrance and beauty, still the 
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flowering of the cotton tree is ten times more 
beneficial to mankind. * 

II. 

Jo dana lurka hue, upnee kitab upne ghur 
men be kuhe purlita hue, uor lurka nadan up¬ 
nee kitab ko khel ke waste taq pur dal rukhta 
hue, ugurchi coske ma bap is bud chal se huzar 
muriu kuren. Puehla lurka cos used ghore kee 
turuh hue, ki jis ke waste kora zuroor nuheen, 
uor doosra cos kliuchre moonh-zor ke burabur 
hue jo lugam nuheen manta. Ghuruz ek lur¬ 
ka jo such poochtio to goya zoomboor ke Shuhd 
ke peechhe hue, uor coske nesh kee turuf nuzur 
nuheen kurta, uor doosra nacheez teetree ke 
peechhe duorta hue, uor yoonheen upnee mih- 
nut ko sirf ooske rungeen puron pur burbad de- 
ta hue. 

Whoever wise lad is, his book own house in 
without bidding read does, and a boy ignorant 


* The moral is obvious, that one’s own language, as the 
most useful, should be first cultivated and well understood j 
ergo, the vernacular tongues of the countries we visit as ra¬ 
tional beings, should be attained before we commence their 
learned languages. 
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own book—play on account, a shelf on tossing 
place doth, althbugh his mother father this bad 
conduct from, thousand prohibitions make. 
The first youth that noble steed’s manner is, 
that whom for whip necessaiy not is, and the 
second that mule headstrong to like is, which 
bridle not obeys. In short, the one boy, if 
truth you ask, then as if bee’s honey after is, 
and its sting towards sight not makes, and the 
other, worthless butterfly after running is, and 
thus his labour—merely its painted wings after, 
on the wind giving is. 

A boy who is wise, reads his book at home 
without orders, and an ignorant youth, for the 
sake of play, throws his book on the shelf’ al¬ 
though his parents forbid such misconduct a 
thousand times. The former lad resembles the 
noble steed for whom no whip is required, and 
the latter is like that headstrong mule which 
does not obey the bridle. In short, one boy 
seems in reality to be in pursuit of the bee’s ho¬ 
ney, legardless oV its sting; while the other 
hies after a worthless butterfly, and thus, for 
its painted wings alone, he gives all his labour 
tj/'the winds. * 


* Many military men, who, comparatively speaking, can 
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III. 

Ek bura suodagur tjia, ooske do be|e the thore 
dinon men, wooh suodagur murguya, bap kee 
duolut dono ne bant lee, ek ne do teen muheene 
men upnee sub duolut ooradee boore admiyon 
kee sulah se. Doosre ne suodaguree ikhtiyar 
kee, bjiule admee ke kuline se, ek fuqeer hoo t a, 
doosra duolutmund. Pus jo ko,ee bhule kee 
bat manega coska bhula hoga, uor jo ko,ee bcore 
kee manega coska boora lioga juesa in donon ka 

1100 , 3 . 

A great merchant was, his tvvo sons were, 
few days in the merchant died, father’s proper¬ 
ty both—share took, one—two three months 
in, his own whole wealth dissipated bad men 
of counsel by, the other traffic selection made, 
good men of advising from, one a beggar be¬ 
came, the other wealthy. Tims, whoever the 


have little to do with the Persian, have wasted days upon it, 
that might have produced much more solid advantage, had 
they been devoted to Hindoostanee, since hardly one in a hun¬ 
dred can expect situations, in which the learned languages of 
India are requisite, and even then the Hindoostanee is indis¬ 
pensable, for such obvious reasons, that he who runs may read. 
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virtuous of, direction shall obey, his welfare«vill 
be, and whoever wicked of (words) shall follow, 
his evil will be, as these two of was. 

There was an opulent merchant who had two 
sons; the merchant died in a short space of time, 
and both divided their father’s property between 
them. One of them in a few months dissipat¬ 
ed the whole of his fortune, at the instigation 
of bad men, the other engaged in commerce by 
the advice of good people. The first became a 
beggar, the second, a rich man. Thus, who¬ 
ever shall follow the counsel of the good, will 
prosper, and lie who lends an ear to the wick¬ 
ed, will not succeed, as in these two examples 
here. * 


IV. 

Ek lurke ne tufawoot se dekha ki chumun , 
ke kinare pur ek phool nihayut khoosh rung 


* Had a taste for literary improvement sooner met with but 
a small share of the countenance that hath too often been given, 
by example, to dissipation, ptide, ostentation, and folly in In¬ 
dia, that country would have long ago produced better Orien- 
talist^han it can even yet do, and many more men able to 
: diverse with the natives, as gentlemen, in their several 
vernacular tongues, 

I i 
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ph*>l' ruha hue, jab lurka ooske nuzdeek pu- 
hconcha to cx>s gcol kee khcosiboo uor rung ne 
yuhan tuk loobjhaya ki be ikhtiyar toske torne 
kee khwahish ooske dilmen pvieda hoo.ee, jo- 
heen upna hath ooske putton lug puhconchaya 
woheen oosko buhoot se kante paton ke neeche 
nuzur a.e, mare duhshut ke, hath kjiuench liya 
uor khalee hatli chula guya. Ittifaq-un ooska 
chhota bha.ee door se dekhta tha is bat ko 
duryaft kurguya, ugurehi qomr men chhota 
tha pur dil ka bura, con kanfon se nudura, nid- 
huruk phool tor liya, build satlj ooske ek phul 
bhee uesa toohfu hath aya ki jitna oos phool ke 
torne men dookh suha tha so bhee dil se bhoola 
diya. Pus jo shukhs ki kanton ke dur se pliool 
nu le suka ooska dimagh kub moo.uttur hoo,a 
uor kya phul oosne pay a? 

A child—distance from saw, that avenue’s 
side on, a flower extremely well coloured bloom 
continuing is, when child its’ vicinity arrived, 
then that blossom’s fragrance and hue—here tc 
allured, that without will, it’s plucking of de 
sire, his heart in created was, just as own hand 
its leaves to had conveyed, instantly hint to £ 
great many thorns, leaves beneath, sight came 
through fear—hand pulled back and emptj 
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handed went away. By ehance his young bro¬ 
ther far off seeing was this matter—conception 
made notwithstanding age in little was, but 
heart in big, those thorns of not afr^d, boldly 
the flower plucked oft", nay with it a fruit also so 
fine hand (to) came, that as much that flower’s 
plucking in pain borne had, that even heart 
from forget made. Then whatever person, 
who prickles of fear from, blossom not take 
can, his senses when perfumed was and what 
fruit hath he got?* 

A boy saw a very beautiful flower at the side 
of a walk; when he approached the place where 
it was, the fragrance and hue of the flower were 
such, as to create an irresistible desire in his 
breast to pluck it. Just as his hand reached 
the leaves, he discovered a number of thorns 
under them, and, struck with fear, he withdrew 
his hand, and went away without his object. 
The boy’s younger brother by chance perceived 
at a distance what had past; and although he 
Was very little, having a stout heart, he was not 


y These interrogatives become idiomatical negatives in 
the Hindoostanee, and should be recollected as such by the 
learner. 
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afraid’of the prickles. He boldly plucked the 
flower, and along with it obtiined also a very 
fine fruit, which soon made him forget the pain 
he suffered in procuring it. When a person is 
deterred from possessing a rose by the appear? 
ance of its thorns, his organs of smelling will 
never be regaled by its fragrance, nor will he 
derive the least advantage from any fruit, un r 
der similar circumstances. * 

V. 

Do lurke nuo juwan ek hee satji ilm seeklina 
luge, ek lurka conti men buhcot uch-chjia nek- 
bukht tjia, oostad jo subuq cose purha deta so yad 
kurleta, nor upnee kitab upne ghur men purha ki- 
ya kurta. Dcosra ghafil bura shureer tjia, jo upne 
hum-cpmr kee mihnut pur hunsa kurta, uor hu- 
meshuyih bat upne huimmuktub se kuha kurta, 
“ too gudha hue,” cose uksur yih juwab diya 
kurta, “ yar thore dinon men dekjha chahiye 
kuon ho.” Akhir imtihan ka roz an puhconcha 
conji donon ko ilm ke durya men puerna pura, 
dana lurke ne is uhmuq ko buhoot peechhe ju- 


* The rose may represent the flowery Persian \ the vruit, 
a useful tongue like the Hiudoostanee -, and the thorns, such 
difficulties as must at first occur in the acquisition of either. 
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halut ke girdab men, shurm se doobte hoo.e 
chhora, uor pooiarne luga. Ue yar! jo toom- 
hare khiyal men be-wooqoof nuzur ate huen, so 
we uksuron ke nuzdeek uqlmund ho niklenge, 
uor jo uese wuqt tcom ne seekjia to toomhare 
kam nuheen ane ka, la hasil hue. Ugur upne 
hum-jolee pur ub hum bhee tjhuthe maren to 
humaree baree hotee, moowafiq is musul ke, ki 
jo jeete so hunse, lekin dan^ t on ke nuzdeek ni- 
hayut bu.eed hue, kya dostee uor kya uql se, 
uesee halut men ufsos kee juguh tuz,heek kurna. 
Ub muen upnee bat ko muoqoof kuroonga, is 
nuseehut uor kuhawut se ki hona ek khoobee 
ka der kur bihtur hue nuhone se uor jitnee jul- 
^lee ho suke boore kam ko chhoykur bhule kee 
' turuf ana uch-chha hue. 

Two boys—young, one very society (in) sci¬ 
ence a learning began, one boy them of very 
good well-disposed was, the master, whatever 
lesson him to read gave, it remembrance made, 
and his book own house at, to read made a 
practice. The other inattentive very wicked 
was, who his comrades labour at to laugh used, 
an^ always this observation his own school- 
^llow on to repeat used, “ thou an ass art.” 
|Ie him to generally this answer to give used, 
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Friend! few days in to see behoves who may 
be. At last trial’s day having come arrived, 
them both to science’s sea in to swim behoved, 
the wise boy—this fool—much behind igno¬ 
rance’s whirlpool in, shame through sinking— 
left, and to exclaim began. O friend! who 
your opinion in foolish sight coming are, the 
same they generality’s presence wise turn out, 
and what such time you—have learned, it your 
use not coming of, without effect is. If own 
companion at, now we also jokes could crack, 
then our turn would be, according this saying 
to, that who wins may laugh, but wise men 
among veiy remote is both friendship, and also 
reason from, such situation in, regret stead ri¬ 
dicule to make, now I own remark—finished 
will make this advice and proverb with, that 
being one good of, late, better is, not being 
than, and the more speed be can, bad conduct 
having left, good towards to come, proper is. 

Two youths began to study together, one 
was a good prudent young man, who read his 
book at home and acquired whatever his mas¬ 
ter desired him; the other was an idle wicked 
boy, who always laughed at his companion's 
labour, and used to say to him, what a fool 
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you are! on which his school-fellow commonly 
replied, we shall see by and bye who is the 
greatest. At last the day of trial came, when 
they were both obliged to swim in the ocean 
of science; the wise boy left the blockhead far 
behind him, sinking through shame in the 
whirlpool of ignorance. • The promising scho¬ 
lar then exclaimed, My friend! I think fools in 
your estimation will turn out wise men in other 
peoples’ eyes, and that you have now learned 
this fact, when perhaps too late. Were I in¬ 
clined to laugh at the folly of a comrade, it 
would now be my turn, agreeably to the pro¬ 
verb, “ he may laugh who winsbut it is in¬ 
consistent with both friendship and wisdom, to 
substitute ridicule for regret, on such occasions; 
I shall therefore conclude with beseeching you 
to recollect, that “ better late than never,” and 
to turn over a new leaf as soon as possible.* 

* Were my young military readers aware of all the fatal 
consequences which may yet ensue from their ignorance or de¬ 
ficiency in the Hindoostanee, they would here anticipate that 
day of trial, which may otherwise terminate in the loss of ho¬ 
nour, fortune, and life, and set seriously to work immediately; 
since J» attempt to direct and command men advantageously 
in the hour of peril, with whose language one is not well ac¬ 
quainted, is a task, which even presence of mind in other re¬ 
spects cannot always accomplish with any prospect of success. 
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VI. 

Do shukhs bahum hokur niklfc ki kisee door 
des men ja ruhiye, tjiore dinon ke beech ek' 
moolk men ja puhoonche. Ek ne duryaft kiya 
ki diljumu,ee uor khoobee ke satli jo yuhan ru¬ 
hiye to zuroor hue ki puhle yuhan ke ruhne- 
haron kee bhakha seekhiye, ghuruz oon ne 
seekhee, doosra itna mughroor tlia ki uwamcon- 
nas kee zuban ko hiqarut se nu seekha, sirf 

durbaree uor alimon kee zuban tuhseel kee. 

• • • • 

Quzakar buud kuee bums kedono kisee bustee 

men ae, wuhan kee bhakha uor cos moolk kee 

ek thee, pur wuhan ke ruhne walon ne hunga- 

mu muchakur ghuer moolk ke hakimon ko qutl 

kurdala tha. We dono moosafir joode joode 

mukanon men bazar men the ki oonheen khoo- 

• • • t t • , 

niyon ne conjien pukra uor ulug lejakur hur ek 
se poochhne luge ki toomhara yuhan kya kam 
hue? Jis ne moohawuru uwam ka seekjbia tjha 
khoobee se juwab diya cosko conhon ne sula- 
mut chhora, uor doosre moosafir ne jo sirf haki¬ 
mon heen kee zuban se juwab diye, oos um- 
boh ne jul kur khufgee se’ sir ooska kat dala. 

\ 

Two men together being set out, that a cer¬ 
tain distant country in should go stay, a few 
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days of space in, a country in having gone, ar¬ 
rived. One recollection made that, satisfaction 
and welfare with if here would dwell, then ne¬ 
cessary is that first here of inhabitants of dia¬ 
lect, should learn, in short he—acquired (it), 
the other so proud was, that vulgar of language 
—contempt from not learned, only the court 
and literati’s speech acquisition made. Chance 
by, after some years—both same village in 
came, that where of tongue, and that country’s 
one was, but there of residents—tumult having 
made strange country’s magistrates—execution 
performed. These two travellers separate 
places seized and aside having taken each one 
of asking began, that your here what business 
is? Who—dialect vulgar of, learned had, pro¬ 
priety with answer gave, him—they—safety (in) 
left, and the other traveller—who only the ma¬ 
gistrates of tongue in reply gave, that crowd— 
inflamed anger with head his cut off. 

Two travellers set out together to live in a 
distant country; one of them found, that to 
remain there with safety, satisfaction and plea¬ 
sure,/it was necessary first to leam the common 
language of the inhabitants, and he did so ac¬ 
cordingly. The other was too proud to acquire 

K k 
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the vulgar tongue, he therefore despised it, and 
studied the language of the cfcrnrt and learned 
alone. By chance a few years afterwards, they 
both met in a village, where the people had 
risen upon the foreign magistrates of the place, 
and destroyed them. In their way from this 
massacre, they observed our two travellers in 
different parts of the market, and interrogated 
them separately as to their business there. He 
who spoke the vulgar tongue, answered them 
so mildly and clearly, that they allowed him to 
depart safe and sound; the other traveller, how¬ 
ever, could only speak to them in the native 
language of the very magistrates who had been 
murdered, which enraged the populace to such 
.a degree, that they cut off his head. * 


* This is so possible and probable, that a resident in 
Turkey will do well to learn the Turkish speech before he 
dabbles in mere Arabic lore, lest an insurgent rabble make 
him shorter by the head, for not keeping an intelligible 
tongue in it. A heedless youth may affect to treat this tra¬ 
gedy as a farce•, but he may yet find his self all in the wrong, 
when acting a comedy of errors on the stage of real life in 
British India, unless he now heeds the moral as he ought, and 
arms in good time against the risk of future mishaps. 
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Nuql hue, ki ek kishtee men do shukhs su- 
war hoo.e, ek oon men muntiqee tfia, dcosra 
puerak. Muntiqee ne puerak se poochJia, kuho 
yar toomne koochh ilm muntiq ka bhee seeklia 
hue ki nuheen, wooh bola, ki muen ne ubtuk 
muntiq kanam bhee nuheen soona, seekline ka 
to zikr kya. Sconkur ufsos luga kurne, ki tcnm 
ne upnee adjiee cpmr juhalut ke Jury a men 
dcoba.ee. Itne men ek toofan numood hooa, 
puerak ne tfiutjiolee se muntiqee ko kuha, kuho 
sahib koochji puerna bjiee ap ko ata hue ki nu¬ 
heen, yih bola mootluq nuheen, pjiir cosne huef 
bhakur kuha, ki toomne upnee saree qomr bur- 
bad kee. 

A story is, that a boat in, two people seated 
were, one them of a logician was, the other a 
swimmer, the logician—swimmer of asked, say 
friend you—any science logic of even learned 
have or not, he jsaid, that I—as yet logic’s 
name even not have ^ heard, acquiring of then 
mention what, having heard, regret began to 
make, that you, your half life ignorance’s sea 
in have sunk. Such (discourse) in, a storm ap¬ 
pearing was, the swimmer—-joking with logi- 
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cian to observed, say Sir, any swimming even 
you to coming is Or not, he replied at all not, 
then he—sorrow feeling cried, then you, your 
whole life (to) the winds have given. 

It is related, that two people were on board 
the same vessel, one of them was a logician, 
the other an expert swimmer. The logician ad¬ 
dressed the swimmer thus, “ Pray tell me, my 
friend, if you have also acquired the science 
of logic or not.” He replied, I have not till 
this moment even heard of the name of logic, 
learning it therefore is out of the question en¬ 
tirely. When the enquirer heard this, he be¬ 
gan tq pity the other in these words: Alas! 
you have sunk the half of your life in the ocean 
of ignorance. On this a storm arose, the swim¬ 
mer jocosely thus questioned the logician. Well, 
Sir, does your worship understand any thing of 
the art of swimming or not ? He answered, I 
really know nothing at all about it. Then said 
the swimmer, heaving a profound sigh, you 
have indeed thrown away your whole life on 
the winds.* 

- * A profound Orientalist in India, without Hindoostanee, 
might often be as unfortunate as thf logician, if he were tq 
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VIII. 

Ek Pa&shah ne upne Wuzeer uor Meer-bukh- 
shee se sulah-urf poochha, mal uor lushkur ke 
jumii kurne meij meree uql koocKJi kam nuheen 
kurtee, ugur mal jumu kuroon to lushkur nu¬ 
heen ruhta, jo fuoj rukhoon to duolut nuheen 

ruhtee. *Wuzeer’ne urz kee, Khoodawund! 
% 

duolut jumu keeje, jo fuoj nu ruhegee to koochh 
nooqsan nuheen, kyoon ke, jub zuroor hogee 
rukjh leejega. Jo meree bat ka ap ko bhurosa 
nu ho, to coskee yih duleel hue, ki ek burtun 
men tliora shuhd rukjhwadeeje, ubjhee huzaron 
mukhiyan gird ooske a jumu hongeen. Joheen 
shuhd ka- basun rukhwaya, lakhon mukhiyan 
bat kurte ooske gird a-liptiyan, tub oosne kuha, 
ki, dekjio huzrut, jo fidwee ne urz kiya tjba, so 
ap ne dekjia. Pjbir Meer-bukhshee ne kuha, 
ugur meree urz soono to fuoj rukhiye jo wuqt 
pur kam awe, cos wuqt mal hurgiz koochh fa- 
yudu nu kurega, ugur ap ko yuqeen nu ho .to 
meree bat ko imtihan kur leeje, ek handee men 
shuhd rat ko is jugilj rukjiwa deeje, jo muk^ii- 


confide in his learning alone to carry him over that extensive 
legion, with honour and safety, through either the ordinary 
or extraordinary occurrences of life. 
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yan oospur a-lugen, to meree bat jhooth hue, 
uor jo nuheen to such, ooske kuhne pur rat ko 
shuhd ka basun jo rukjhtwaya, to ek muk^ee 
bhee nu a,ee. Khcolasu iska $ih hue, jub up- 
nee fuoj upue qubze se gu,ee, p]blr rozi siyah 
men mal bhee khurch keejega to mcoyussur 
wuesee nu hogee. 

The following analysis of this eighth exer* 
cise, will serve as a most useful specimen for 
the Hindoostanee scholar, because I have en¬ 
deavoured to blend the Oriental practice in this 
operation, as far as possible with our own. To 
make these completely assimilate is impossible; 
all therefore which we can expect is, that prac¬ 
tical approximation which I have now#ttempt- 
ed. In doing this, I employed four learned na¬ 
tives, and selected from their separate labours 
every thing which could aid the general design 
of the present exposition, without sacrificing 
either our or their notions of grammar too far 
to each other. To expect always uniformity 
in the construing or parsing a long sentence in 
any language, is, in fact, to look for consisten¬ 
cy and perfection, where they probably never 
will be invariably found. The learner should 
not be surprised if his Mconshefe objects to, or 
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differs from, many parts of this analysis; since 
it is given rather as an imperfect specimen of 
what has been done, than as the faultless mode 
of what may be yet accomplished in Hindoo- 
stanee grammar. Lest the scholar premature¬ 
ly and imprudently venture on grammatical dis¬ 
quisitions with his native teacher, I conceive it 
my duty to refer him to the Technical Terms in 
the Vocabulary, that he may not only acquire 
the words in question, but also learn to regu¬ 
late his flights in Hindoostanee Philology among 
the natives, by the extent and quantity of his 
verbal plumage in that popular tongue. 

, Ek, one, an, a, ismi udud,* a numeral ; but here 
tunkeer or nukiru, the indefinite article. Pad¬ 
shah, king, ism, a noun, fi,ul ka fa,il, the nomi¬ 
native of the verb. Ne, mazee mootuuddee ke 
fa,il ka hurfi lazim, the active preterite's nomina¬ 
tive's expletive, which, as it cannot be translated 
in English, has been expressed by a — in these 


* Means a noun of number, as may be seen in the Voca¬ 
bulary under ism, i, and udud, or noun, of, and number. Tun¬ 
keer and nukiru may be prosecuted in the same manner, as 
soon as the student finds a knowledge of the Hindoostanee 
technicals in Grammar very necessary. 
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sheets. It must be carefully discrimated from 
the negative nu, and the learner should always 
recollect, that ne throws every inflexible word 
into the inflexion. A little attention to the ef¬ 
fects of this particle on nouns, and its occur¬ 
rence, either expressed or understood, with the 
preterite of transitive verbs only, in the stories 
exhibited here, will soon make the subject plain 
enough to every capacity; especially if a proper 
reference be made occasionally to the remarks 
already made on this apparently puzzling, but 
easy and useful expletive. Upne, his, mm, &c. 
zumeeri mooshturuk, mootusurruf haluti izafut 
men, a general pronoun in the inflected genitive, 
termed by us reciprocal, reflective, or emphatip, 
and equivalent to the possessive adjective or 
genitive form of all such pronominal words. 
It is here introduced for ooske, his, by a rule in 
both the Hindoostanee and Persian languages, 
which always requires the reflective pronoun, 
upna and khcod, in the same member of a sen¬ 
tence after muen, &c. instead of mera, tera, cos- 
ka, &c. This regimen will be met with so of¬ 
ten, that the scholar cannot fail to discover 
veiy soon the nature of it in the course of his 
progress through this and other works. Wu- 
zeer, minister, ismi sifutee,-n*oozaf mufopl, a kind 
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of concrete noun , agreeing with upne, and go 
verned by se. JJor, and., hurfi utf, a conjunc¬ 
tion , Meer-bukhshee, generalissimo, ismi sifu- 
tee mcorukkub, a compound concrete noun: Se, 
from, (with, to, of, at,) hurfi muunuwee mcofrid, 
a simple postposition. . sulah-un, deliberately, tu- 
meez, an adverb, formed by the affix un in many 
Arabic words like qusd-un, purposely, uwwul- 
un, firstly, &c. Poochha, asked, f^uli mazee 
mcotu t uddee mcotluq wahidi moozukkuri muu- 
roof, a transitive verb in the indefinite preterite 
masculine, singular number and active voice. The 
nominative to it is padshah, with its appropriate 
expletive ne, already explained. Mai, treasure, 
ismi jins, muutoof iluehi, an appellative noun, con¬ 
joined with the next substantive. Uor, * and, 
utf. Lushkur, army, ismi jins muutoof mcozaf 
iluehi, an appellative noun, conjoined with the 
preceding and connected with the next, by—• 
Ke, of, 's, hurfi muunuwee moofrid mootusurruf, 
tilamuti izafuV simple infected postposition, and 


* This word, having beeg already mentioned, requires no 
farther notice, a circumstance that will of course occur to 
many more, as the contrary practice would subject us to end¬ 
less and useless repetitions, no less tiresome to the reader, than, 
inconvenient for the limits of so small a work. 

V 1 
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the genitive sign. i Jumu kurne, collect ion mak¬ 
ing, musduri moorukkub mootyjsurr.uf,; inflected, 
compound infinitive, or gerund. Men, w,,hurfi muur 
nmvee moofrid ulamuti zurf,- a simple postposition', 
and a local or temporal sign. Meree, my, zumeeri 
mtotukullimi wahidi moowunnus haluti izafut 
men, the Jirst personal pronoun in the feminine 
genitive singular, as a possessive or adjective 
form, agreeing with—uql, judgment, ismi moo- 
wunnusi sumaee, an arbitrary feminine noun. 
Kcochh, any, {some, &c.) ismi tunkeer, an indefi¬ 
nite noun, like ek, though we would rather term 
it, in this place, zumeer or sifut, a pronoun or 
adjective. Kam, me, ism, and here the mufool, 
or accusative to the verb, as the sign ko is either 

understood, or the nom. is used for the accus. * 

\ 

Nuheen, not, hurfi nufee, a negative particle. 
Kurtee, makes, fi,uli hal moowunnusi muuroof, 
the feminine present tense, active, voice, in con- 


* This constantly happens, especially in short familiar sen¬ 
tences, or when the verb has a second case, and wherever a 
noun assimilates with a verb, as in the present instance, to 
form a species of simple verb, like kam-k. to avail, fikr-k. 
to make reflection, or to think, &c. in which the ko would 
prove very inconvenient. The learner will thus, in future, 
be able to reconcile the idea of mufool with the mere nomi¬ 
native of a noun. / 
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cord with the win. uql.' Ugar,'$ ;huffi >shurt 
a conditional conjunction, whicb< requires the ao- 
ristor subjunctive. Mai, rreojure/haluti fa.il 
bura,e mufool, the nominative used for ike accu¬ 
sative, as illustrated in the note below; i Jumu 
kuroon, collection would I make, fi,uli moorukkub 
moozaru mootukuliimi wahid, a compound verb 
in the aorist, first person singular. To, then, hurfi 
juza, the inferential subjunctive particle to ugur. 
Lushkur, army, haluti fa.il, nominative. Nu- 
heen, not. Ruhta, remains, fi.uli lazimee hal 
moozukkur, a neuter verb in the present tense 
masculine, (to which hue is understood) to agree 
with lushkur. Jo, if, hurfi shurt a conditional 
conjunction. This like uor, and, other, is also a pro¬ 
noun, to which the learner should always advert 
in those sentences where much of their explana¬ 
tion might depend on a recollection of this fact. 
Fuoj, army, ismi moowunnusi suma.es mufool, 
an arbitrary feminine > noun in the accusative, 
whose ko is dropt. •Rulchoon, I would, &c. 
keep, fi,uli moozaru mootu.uddee mootukuliimi 

9 

wahid, a transitive verb in the aorist Jirst person 
singular. To, hurfi juza. Duolut, riches , ismi 
jins moowunnusi qiyasee, a regular appellative fe¬ 
minine noun. Nuheen ruhtee, not remains, fi.uli 
hal moowunnusi mi^nfee, a negative present fe- 
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mmttei is concord with duohit Wuzeer ne, 
the minister, both -explained fbove. urz, re* 
presentation, ismi mcowunnusi suma t ee mufopl, 
an arbitrary feminine noun accusative. Kee, 
made,. fi,uli mazee mootluq mcotuuddee moo- 
wunnusi wahid, a transitive verb in the indefinite 
preterite singular feminine, to agree with its- mu- 
fool, accusative, urz. Kiya, kee,a in the feminine 
should be kee,ee, but one ee is dropt, tuhseeni 
tuluffooz ke waste, euphonies gratia. This 
would subject the feminine genitive sign kee, 
and the feminine perfect, to great confusion, 
did not the context generally prevent it. It 
is a curious, and probably a peculiar fact, that 
transitive preterites rather assume the gen¬ 
ders and numbers of their accusatives than no¬ 
minatives, whence kee above, the nominative 
of which is wuzeer. Khcodawund, Sire, ismi 
moonada hurfi nida muhzoof, a noun in the vo¬ 
cative whose sign is omitted, or,. in other words, 
the nom. is used for the voc. Duolut, wealth. 
Jumu keeje, or keejiye, pray collection make, 

t 

fi uli mcorukkub umri tuuzeemee, fa,il moozmir, 
a compound verb in the respectful imperative, 
whose nominative is concealed. Jo, if, hurfi shurt 
a conjunction. Fuoj, the army, fa.\\,<-nom. Nu 
ruhegee, should not remajn, fi ( uli moostuqbul 
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moowunnusi gha,ibi wahid,munfee,* a nega¬ 
tive verb, in'the tjiird person singular feminine of 
the future. To koochji, then any. Neoqsan, 
injury, ism, noun. Nuheeri, not, but the auxiliary 
hue, is, seems either expressed in, or understood 
to, this negative. Kyoon ke,, because, hurfi tuu- 
leel, an efficient particle. Jub, when, zurfi zumaa 
bura,e shurt an adverb of time used conditionally. 
zuroor, necessary, sifut, an adjective. Hogee, will 
be, but here with zuroor, fi ( uli mcostuqbuli moo- 
rukkub wahidi moowunnus, hurfi juza mooqud- 
dur, a compound verb in the future feminine sin¬ 
gular, to which the inferential subjunctive par¬ 
ticle is understood. This verb hona, is generally 
termed rabiti zumanee, a temporal conjunction,. 
as what we consider substantive verbs are often 
called ruwabit connectors, or joiners, from the 
root rubt construction, 8cc. Jo, if. Meree bat, 
my observation, ismi jinsi moowunnus moozaf o 


* The Oriental mode of terming a verb munfee, negative, 
because connected with*nufee, a negative, has no advantage 
that I can perceive; on the contrary, it tends to make a dis¬ 
tinction where there is no real difference, and thus introduce* 
an endless string of negative conjugations, which are the 
mere affirmatives repeated before or after a negative par¬ 
ticle. • 
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i»<p?afiluehi, : an appellative few- noun, connect* 
ed.mihmtxee in the possessivestate. V, 

burfi muunuwee moofrid ulamut haluti izafuti 
ghuer mcotusurfuf kee, a,simple postposition, and 
the uninflected sign of the.genitive ewe, agreeing 
withbjwrosa. Ap, you, (yourself, your worships 
fumeeri mooshturuk tuyzeemee, the common re- 
specifulpronoun; but here equivalent to zumeeri 
ipaokhatub, the second personal. Ko, to, hurfi muu¬ 
nuwee moofrid o ulamut haluti mufool kee, a sim¬ 
ple postposition and the sign of the accusative or da¬ 
tive. Bhurosa, confidence, ismi moozaf, fa.il, a noun 
in thenom. connected with bat. Nuho, may not be, 
fi.uli moozaru munfee wahidi gha,ib, a negative 
Verb aorist third person singular, contracted from 
nu-howe, like ho, ho.e, as detailed in the Ver¬ 
bal Table. To, then, cos, it, zumeeri gha,ibi 
wahid mootusurruf moozaf iluehi, the third in¬ 
fected personal singular, forming the genitive 
case with—Kee, of, 's, as before, but here ta- 
nees men, in the feminine. Yib, this, ismi isha- 
ru.e qureeb haluti fa.il wahid men, the proxi¬ 
mate demonstrative in the nominative singular. * 


* In Hindoostanee, every noun to which the 
genitive signs, ka,'ke, kee; ra, re,*ree; na, he, 
nee, are affixed, is termed moozaf iluehi, and it 
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Duleel, proof, ismi wahifl moowunnusi suma,ee 
moosharun iluehi, moozaf, an arbitrary fern, noun, 
connected with both the remote and proximate 
demonstrative, though in Arabic sifuti moo- 
shubbuh, a species of adjective: Hue, is, rabiti 
zumanee, the temporal conjunctive particle, which 
is not considered by the natives as a verb. Ki, 
that, kafibuyaniyu, the descriptive ki, which is 
of the utmost consequence in this language, as 
it frequently saves much circumlocution, though 
at other times it certainly appears to us more 
like a mere expletive. Ek, a, hurfi tunkeer, 
indefinite article. Burtun, a vessel, ismi jins muh- 
dood, zurf, an appellative limited noun of recep¬ 
tion. Men, in. Tliora, a . little, sifuti moofrid 


may either precede or follow the moozaf or 
governing noun; in the Persian, on the con¬ 
trary, the moozaf must always precede the mco- 
zaf iluehi. Very little attention to this note 
will prevent the scholars ever forgetting a 
matter which will otherwise often escape his 
memory. Duleel having been demonstrated by 
the isharu, yih, is here also termed moosharun 
iluehi, by the reciprocal effect which the Orien¬ 
talists denote; by such words as fa.il, mufool; 
sifit, muosoof; izafut, moozaf; utf, muutoof; 
nida, moohada, &c. 
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wahidi moozukkur, a simple adjective in the mass- 
culine singular. Shuhd, honey, ismi jin%muo- 
soofj mufool, an appellative qualified noun in the 
accusative. Rukliwadeeje, pray came to place, 
umri haziri moorukkub tuuzeemee mcotu.uddee 
bilghuer, zumeer ap oos men fa,il, a compound 
causal verb in the respectful imperative second 
person, having the pronoun ap as the nominat. 
noticed under keeje. Ubhee, just now, zurfi 
zumani takeedee, an emphatic adverb of time, 
compounded of 'ub, nmo, and hee, just, every, 
the. This particle hee, ee, in the plural heen, 
een, is of the utmost importance, and should 
be carefully observed wherever it occurs, that 
it may not be confounded with the postposi¬ 
tion e, en, in mcojhee ko diya, he gave to me in¬ 
deed, to my very self; oonheen ko diya, he gave 
to their selves, to these very men. Huzaron, thou¬ 
sands, ismi udud jumu tusreefee bura.e haluti 
fad, a numeral used in the inflexion for the nomina¬ 
tive plural, on principles already detai led. M uk- 
hiyan, flies, ismi mcowunmis haluti fa,il jumu 
men, a feminine noun in the nominative plural. 
Gird, round, hurfi muunuwee moorukkub, ya 
zurfi mukani ghuer muhdoQd, moozaf, a com¬ 
pound postposition, or unlimited adverb of place, 
connected with—enske, it,- ismi isharu t e bu,eed 
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mootusurruf haluti izaflit men, the remote de¬ 
monstrative inflected, genitive, governed by gird,- 
trstnsposed, like many others, from the ordinary 
construction, coske gird. A, having eome y . fi ( uli 
muutoof, a verb used as a conjunction. An is of-, 
ten met with for a by assuming n, either bura.e 
tuhseeni tuluffooz, the euphony of speech. , in this - 
part of the verb ana, to come, or to prevent its 
being mistaken for the imperative or root of the 
verb, as stated in 81. Jumu, collected, sifut, 
an adjective, or. rather a participial word, form¬ 
ing here a compound neuter verb with hona. 
The learner ought on this occasion and many 
others to recollect, that Oriental and occidental 
grammarians often see things in a very diffe¬ 
rent point of view, he will never therefore 
wrangle or dispute with a Moonshee on such a 
theme, until he acquires an adequate command 
of language for such abstruse and difficult dis¬ 
cussions. Ilongeen, will be, fi,uli istiqbali glia,ib 
jumu, moowunnus, a verb in the third person 
plural feminine future tense. The nasal n of 
such plurals as have another n, is commonly 
lost in the kusruti istiumal or hurry of prac¬ 
tice; whence hongee for hongeen, or hongiyan, 
and jatee liuen for.jateen, or jatiyan liuen. Jo- 
heen, the instant, zurfi zumani takeedee, the em~ 

hi m 
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photic adverb of time, corresponding with yfa- 
heeij, that moment, toheen, thejnoment. Shuhd, 
honey, ism, mcozaf iluehi. Ka, of , V, in con¬ 
cord with—Basun, a vessel, ism, fa t il hura,e mu- 
fool, a noun in the nominative instead of the ac^ 
cusative, governed by—Ruk^waya, caused place, 
already explained. Had the accusative been 
used, the sentence would have been shuhd ke 
basun ko rukhwaya. LakJioi> myriads, ismi 
ydud kugrnt ke waste, a numeral of frequency, 
or number, like huzaron. Mukjhiyai},,/?«es. Bat 
kurte making speech, ismi haliyu moorukkub fil 
hal ke muunee men, the compound absolute case, 
denoting the immediate state of a thing. No por¬ 
tion of the verb is more useful than this, nor 
less understood by us. If we suppose all such 
expressions elliptical, and supply what is want¬ 
ed by hoo ( e kee b a iut men, of state ip, the dif¬ 
ficulty vanishes at once, and the state expressed 
by the verb becomes perfectly evident without 
any relation to the gender pr the number of the 
nominative. 7 heard him (in the state of a 
speaker or while) speaking, 'muen. ne oose bolte 
(hqoc kee halnt mey) scona hue. cos cheez ko 
muen ne girte (hoo,e kee halut men) dekjia hue, 
I saw the thing falling. These expressions must 
often prove ambiguous, because we cannot po- 
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sitively say here, whether the speaker or the. 
thing was falling, and others may certainly oc¬ 
cur still more equivocal than this, coske gird, 
it around, formerly explained, A-liptiyan, ad * 
hered, fi.uli lazimee mcorukkub mazee mootluqi 
gha.ib jumu moowunnus, a compound neuter verb 
in the indefinite feminine perfect, third person 
plural', to which mukhiyan is the nominative. 
Most, if not the whole, of such compounds 
may be analysed by considering the first por¬ 
tion as the mazee muutoofu, pluperfi participle, 
thus—A, an, akur, ankur, anke, &c. having 
come, liptiyart, they clung, but as this is of little 
moment to the mere beginner, it requires no 
further elucidation at present. Tub, then, gurfi 
zumani ghuer muhdood juza, shurt muhzoof) 
an unlimited adverb of time, correlative to a rela¬ 
tive adverb here omitted, cosne, he, zumeeri 
gha,ibi wahid mootusurruf haluti fa.il men mu.i 
mazee mootu.udde ke fail ka hurf, the personal 


pronoun's third person singular inflexion, used fo? y 
the nominative case along with the transitive per¬ 
fect particle, or expletive ne before discuss¬ 
ed. Kuha, ■ said, fi.uli mazee mcotluq gha,ibi 
wahid, a transitive verb in the indefinite third 


person singular, requiring oosne for wcoh, and 
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the whale sentence as its accusative. Ki, that, 
hurfibuyan, and generally;precedes such accu¬ 
sative. sentences to kuha, which, by bat. being 
understood, may become kuhee, though the no¬ 
minative be. masculine. • Dekho, behold, umri 
hazir jurau, the imperative in the second person 
plural, huzrut, your zvorship, ismi mconada, a 
noun in ike vocative, like khcodawund. Jo, what, 
ismi muosool, the relative. Fidwee ne, servant, 
ismi munsoob fa,il, a derivative noun as a nomina¬ 
tive with ne, like wuzeer ne. urz, representa¬ 
tion, ism,, a noun. Kiya tha, made, (made had, 
make did,) fi,uli mazee nicotuuddee bu,eed wa- 
hidi gha,ib, a transitive verb in the third person 
singular of the pluperfect , but here, as very often 
happens in the Hindoostanee, equivalent to 
the perfect only. . Had not urz here been 
considered a component part of the verb, 
and jo uh.wal, the. statement, its accusative, 
kee tjbee, would have been preferred, for rea¬ 
sons already assigned. So, the same, juwabi 
muosool, the correlative particle after the rela¬ 
tive. Ap ne deklia, your honour saw , formerly 
analysed. Phir, then, hurfi utf, a conjunction. 
Meer bukhshee ne kuha, ugur meree urz, the 
genet'af observed, if my representation, all illus- ’ 
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tratecl before. * Scono, you. would, kea?, fi t uM 
mcozaru mookhatub j um u, theaorist in the second 


* Among polite people, the personal'- pro¬ 
nouns are used nearly on the same principles 
that we observe’ among ourselves. The speak¬ 
er commonly puts his self in the singular, and 
the person addressed in the plural number. In 
our presence it has become a practice, which 
has been gaining ground for a century past, 
among the natives, for the speaker to exalt his 
self also by assuming the plural number, to the 
great confusion of all grammar and propriety. 
We . havfe very naturally proved as arrogant as 
our Indian subjects, and consequently adopt 
hjLim, we, for muen, I; and humara, our, for 
mera, my, on all occasions ; nor can we relin¬ 
quish this bad habit, without running the risk 
of voluntary degradation, among a race of men, 
who lose no opportunity of taking that trouble 
out of our hands, wherever they possess art or 
power enough to do so with impunity. The 
learner, while aware of the above circumstance, 
should nevertheless, as much as possible, fol¬ 
low the regular grammatical mode in all trans¬ 
lations or speeches where his dignity cannot be 
affected in the humble garb of muen, I, mera, 
my, as it might be when contrasted with his 
servant’s consequential, hum, we, humara, our. 
They occasionally carry their insolence so far 
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person plural, which, except in the second per¬ 
son singular, is exactly the imperative, as ex¬ 
hibited in 61 and the Table. To, then, juza to 
the hurfi shurt ugur, the inferential particle to 
the conditional if. Fuoj, army, ism. Rukjhi- 
ve, pray keep. Jo, which. Wuqt, time^ zurfi 
zumani ghuer muhdood, an unlimited noun or 


even, as to salute their masters with too, thou^ 
and tera, thy, which is very seldom proper, ex¬ 
cept in some precative sentences that cannot 
well be mistaken or misconstrued as disrespect¬ 
ful. The third person is frequently substituted 
for the other two, which rather adds to the con¬ 
fusion in this department of the languagej 
especially as the third person is also put in the 
plural, when speaking either civilly or respect j 
fully of any individual. The dative is likewise, 
with many neuter or inverse verbs, equivalent 
to our nominative, as we must in general pre¬ 
fer the direct mode of translating expressions 
like hum ko muuloom hue, it is known to us, 
Hie know; cos ko shuoq hue, a desire is to him , 
he has a desire. Milna, to meet, accrue; hona, 
to be; lugna, to seem; ana, to come; with a few 
others, often require the inverse form just dis¬ 
cussed, and consequently add still more to the 
apparent intricacy of pronominal construction 
in this tongue. 
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adverb of time. Pur, in, on, hurfi muunuwee 
moofrid, a simply postposition. Kam, use, ism. 
Awe, may come, fi ( uli mcozaru gha ( ibi wahid, ao- 
rist third person singular, the nominative being 
fuoj, and the relative jo, which may nevertheless 
be the utf conjunction that. Kam-ana, in. fact, 
is a species of inverse compound verb, a form of 
great use to express to avail, benefit, &c. cos 
wuqt, then, or that time, ismi isharu.e bu.eed mco- 
tusurruf mui wuqt jis pur, men, ko, wugliuere 
mooquddur huen, the it fleeted remote demonstra¬ 
tive with wuqt, to which men, ko, &c. are un¬ 
derstood. This, in tact, is the cause of wooh, 
&c. being inflected to cos, is, kis, when joined 
With wuqt, turuh, juguh, &c. page 106. Mai, 
treasure, ism, fa,il, a noun, nominative. Hurgiz, 
ever, hurfi nufee takeed, the emphatic negative 
particle, which has always nu expressed or 
understood. Koochh, any. Faidu advantage, 
ismi nukiru, an indejinite noun. Nu kurega, 
not will make , fiuli mcostuqbuli munfee wahidi 
gha,ib, the negative future in the third person 
singular. Ugur ap ko, if to you. Yuqeen, 
certain, ismi sifuti mooshubbuh, a concrete noun, 
but properly an adjective, in this place. Nu ho 
to meree bat ko, not may be, then my obsei'ia- 
fion. Imtihan, trial, ism, a noun. Kurleeje, 
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ek handee men shuhd rat, make, a vessel in, ho¬ 
ney night. Ko, at, yuhan ul^muti zurf i zu- 
man, here the sign of a noun of time. Is, this, 
ismi isharu.e qureeb mcotusurruf, the proximate 
demonstrative pronoun inflected. Jugih, place, 
(in) zurfi mukani ghuer muhdood, an unlimited 
adverbial ?mm of place. We may again notice 
that men, in, is understood, and inilects yih to 
is, and juguh to jugih, by a rule in the grammar, 
stated in page lt)2, &c. Rukhwadeeje, cause 
place. Jomukjiiyan cospur a-lugen to meree bat 
jhooth, uor jo nuheen to such hue, if flies it on 
a-light, then my remark a falsehood is, and if not, 
then truth is. It would be a mere repetition to 
elucidate this farther, but the learner may pro¬ 
fit by observing the partial coincidence here 
between the compounds, a-light from light, and 
a-lugna, from lugna; because this may lead him 
to reflect beneficially on this mode of composi¬ 
tion in his own and other languages, however 
much its nature and existence may escape or¬ 
dinary observers, or be obscured by the corrup¬ 
tions of long usage. To arise, axvake, alight, 
be fa l, become, mistake, and a hundred more, so 
nearly resemble ho-ana, jag-oothna, ootur-purna, 
a-purna, ho-jana, that no one can fail to disco¬ 
ver the analogy here, or be f at a loss to account 
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for it in many tongues, coske, his, (he’s) isnii 
isharue bu.eed mu,i hurfi muunuwee moofrid 
mootusurruf ulamut izafuti moozukkur kee, a 
remote demonstrative along with a simple postposi¬ 
tion, the infected sign of the masculine genitive, 
agreeing with-—Kuhne, speaking, musduri moo¬ 
tusurruf the inflected infinitive or gerund , go¬ 
verned by—Pur, according to, &c. As all intini- 
lives, and most participles, are likewise nouns 
which fall under the first declension, the reader 
will advert to this circumstance, and be hereafter 
prepared to treat every part of the verb ending 
in a by that rule. Rat ko shuhd ka basun, night 
at honeys vessel. Jo, za,id bura,e tuzeeni kulam, 
an expletive by way o/' ornament to the sentence. 
Rukhwaya, caused place. To, zaid burae tu¬ 
zeeni kulam, as before. Eli mukhee bhee nu 
a ec, one Jly even not came. All plain enough, 
except bhee, even, utf bura,e takeed, an empha¬ 
tic conjunction. Khcolasu iska yih*,hue jub, the 
result it of this is when, nothing can he easier 
to an English scholar. Upnee fuoj upne qubze 

l 

se guee, one's army one's power f rom hath de¬ 
parted. In this sentence, as in many others, 
the ziuneeri mooshturuk, or common pronoun 
ap, upna, assumes the power of one, any person, 
and in that point of%view is a most useful word, 

. N n 
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though it certainly may also mean, here and 
elsewhere, your, my, &c. Phir, then, hurfi tuu- 
qeeb waste juza ke, a conjunction, connected with 
the inferential to hereafter. Rozi, day, ismi 
zurf zuman muozoof, * a noun of time, qualified 
by—Siyah, dark, sifut, an adjective. Men mal 
bhee khurch keejiyega to mooyussur wuesee mi 
hogee, in, treasure even expenditure one should 
make, still procurable such not will be. As fiioj 
is feminine, these.words wuesee,. &c. follow in 
that gender. Keejiye, keeje,. keejiyo, keejo, 
keejega, keejiyega, a precative imperative, con¬ 
ditional reflective, or impersonal form of the 
Uindoostance verb, not easily explained. The 
natives term it umri istuqbalee or khcozoo.ee, the 
imperative future or precative ; but whether this 
is compounded of the verb jana to go, be, or jee 
life, sir, with a vocative particle, may yet be ful- 


* In the Ilindoostanee, the muosoof, as in 
the Persian, naturally follows the sifut, but 
this order can be reversed in the former, with¬ 
out any effect on the adjective or noun; where¬ 
as, in the latter, an izafut is requisite as in rozi- 
siyah, the present example, and in nek murd, or 
murdi nek, a good man, a man good; gora luyka, 
or lurka gora, a fair boy, a boy fair. 
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ly considered in some other Work; it is how¬ 
ever certain, that 4 ap, self, your worship, one, (the 
French on) in the third person, either expressed 
or understood, seems its only proper nominative 
in such expressions. Muen rah pur chula jata 
tha, nor ek a ek jee men aya ki (ap) ooske yuhan 
jaiye, I was going along the road, when suddenly it 
occurred to me that (myself) should go to his house. 
This last may also be rendered, ki muen ooske 
yuhan jaoon, which so far proves the nature 
and extent of this subjunctive form. 

The learner should now collect the whole of 
the foregoing words of the'exercise as a rigid 
literal translation, thus : 

“ A king—own minister and generalissimo 
of deliberately asked, treasure and army, of 
collection making in my judgment any use not 
makes, if treasure collection would I make, then 
army not remains, if army I would keep then 
riches not remain^;” finishing it exactly as I 
have begun. 

He may afterwards try his hand at an idio- 
matical English version in tliis way: 
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“ A certain king had occasion to consult his 
prime minister and commander in chief. He 
observed, that his judgment was embarrassed 
with the alternative of filling the treasury or 
collecting an army: for, said the monarch, if I 
amass treasure, my forces are disbanded; should 
I raise an army, I must part with my mo¬ 
ney.” In these momentous times the discussion 
may both amuse and instruct the scholar, who 
will, I think, join issue with the old warrior, 
“ That in days of calamity and darkness an 
army cannot always be had for either love or 
money.” 


IX. 

The eye, nose, ear, and tongue, one day be¬ 
gan to quarrel among themselves, each affirm¬ 
ing that it was more advantageous to mankind 
than the other. The eye observed, without me 
day and night would prove alike, for nothing 
but darkness would reign on the face of the 
earth. In short, every one said a great deal in 
his own behalf, when the tongue made this ob¬ 
servation : What you mention my friends may 
be all very true, yet surely none of you can be 
ignorant of the tact, that as my powers alone 
distinguish man from brutt, it therefore be* 
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hoves, that I be greater than you all in the es¬ 
timation of the,wise. Yes, cried the ear, re¬ 
collecting itself, my forward scholar! after the 
lessons which you have received from me, as* 
your master. 

The subsequent literal version of the above, 
will clearly point out where, and how far both 
languages coincide with or differ from each 
other. This is the practice I so strongly re¬ 
commend to every scholar at first, who really 
desires to acquire through time, and from the 
natives theirselves, a facility of blending the 
elegance and fidelity of translation as much as 
possible together, because I conceive it the one 
best calculated to insure complete success, after 
sufficient practice with their aid, in the manner 
now illustrated. 

Ankji, nak, kan, uor zooban, ek roz luge jhu- 
gurne apus men, ek ek kulita ki wooh tha ziyadu 
faklumund insan, ko doosre se—ankh bolee, 
bina mere din o rat bote dono burabur. Bare 
hur ek ne kuha buhoot kcochli cnske upne huqq 
men, jub zuban ne kiya yih kulam. Jo toorn 
kuhte ho yaro liowe sub buhoot last, pur ul- 
Jiuttu toomhojj m£n ko,ee nu ho suke na waqif 
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is bat se* Ki meree qoodrut ukelee jooda kur- 
tee insan huewan se, isliye chajnyc ki muen ho 
uzeez tcoxn sub s6, beech khiyal uqlmundon ke. 
•Han kan pokara, ap sochke, mere lionhar sha- 
gird! buud tuuleem ke jo toom ne sconee moojh 
se, toomhara oostad hokur. 

It will not prove a very easy task to produce 
a version more true to the original than the 
present, a reversion therefore would only waste 
time to no purpose. The very few places in 
which the two differ, must by this time strike 
every student's eye, who has not taken a prema¬ 
ture, and consequently an unprofitable glance, 
at this portion of the work. I need hardly ob¬ 
serve, that the more literal and faithful a trans¬ 
lation is rendered in any language, there is the 
less chance of its being either elegant or even 
intelligible among the people, who are best 
qualified to .judge of its merits, in both thes.e 
points. When this English story was submit¬ 
ted in the above literal dress,to the natives, it 
certainly did not require much explanation to 
make them fully comprehend the meaning and 
purport of the whole, which they, much more 
idiomatically and elegantly, expressed thus; 
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Ankh, kan, luik, uor zuban, ek roz apus men 
jhugurne luge, liur ek inh men se kuh ruhatha 
ki muen adinee ke waste sub se ziyadu moo- 
feed boon. Puhle ankh bolee ki moojh bu- 
ghuer doonya men rat din burabur ruhta, siwae 
tareekee ke, roo,c zumeen pur koochh nu nuzur 
ala, ghuruz bur ek ne upne upne huqq men bu- 
boot koochh burgee kee. Is men zuban ue yili 
bat kubee, varo jo team kubte bo so ho sukta 
hue, lekin jo muen kuhtee boon, cose toom men 
se ko f ee inkar nukur sukega, deklio sirf meree 
goyaee se insan uor buewan men imtiyaz botee 
hue, is liye chahiye ki muen uqilon ke nuzdeek 
sub se ziyadu uzeez ruhoon. Kan pliir soon 
kur bol ootha, ban shagirdi rusbeed! vib bat 
such hue, pur baud meree tuuleein ke. 


The next exercise, which is a species of alle¬ 
gorical tale in the Oriental manner, is left 
without an idiomatical translation, as a task, or 
trial of skill, for the scholar, when farther ad¬ 
vanced in bis own and this language. The style 
is of course more elevated and flow cry than any 
of the preceding, it will therefore serve as an ex¬ 
cellent introduction to the higher and more dit- 
. • 

ficult compositions, in prose and verse, of the 
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Hindoostanee tongue, which the student must 
never attempt, until not only well grounded in 
the grammatical principles, but in the necessa¬ 
ry stock of Arabic and Persian words for such 
an enterprise. In the Poetical Exercises, by 
making some allowance for the unavoidable 
transposition of words in a poem, the assiduous 
scholar will perceive nothing very formidable 
even in the learned or Court dialect of the 
Hindoostanee, because, if he knows the rudi¬ 
ments well, he can at once reduce these Odes, or 
any other, into plain prose, which, through a- 
literal version, must lose every appearance of 
intricacy and difficulty, that may at first have 
alarmed him. The Paraphrases will, it is hoped, 
prove no bad specimens of the poetical produc¬ 
tions of the East, in an English dress, if we 
mean to express rather what the Poet would 
have written, as a European author, than what 
he has done as an Orientalist. 

X. 

Do juwan the, ek ka nam Istiqlal Mootu- 
fcummil tha, doosre ka Ghooroor Aram-tulub, 
conjhoii ne bahum milkur mcolki nadanee ko- 
cbliora, uor qiisri surfurazee kee tulash men 
kishwuri ilm kee rah lee. / Chundan door nu 
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buafie the, ki kohi pusund ko puhoonche, co» 
pur se upnee munzili muqgood feo kale koson 
dekjha. Tub Wuhan se cotre uor age-burlikur 
jo nigah kee to ek doraha nuzur pura, dekhte 
hee hueran hoo,e, donon nr duryaft kiya ki hur 
ek rustu'is.ee muqam se surfurazee ke qusr'ko 
jata hue, is w&ste ke. wuljajj do nishan the, ek 
pur khutti julee se saf yih likha tha, ki yih kam 
kqe rah hue, uor doo$re pur oosee khutt se, nam 
kee rah, lekin yih rustu ugurchi pechdar tha, 
pur cfauora saf soothra. BuhcOt se na-azmoo- 
dukar cds pur chulte the, uor ooske dqnon ku-> 
naron pur -gcolab pjioola lioo^t *buhar de ruha 
tlia, uor bure bure durukht sayedar nihayut 
pjiuele hoo,e, aftab kee kuree clhoop se conko 
buchate • the. Ghuruz oanhen boolbcolon ke 
chuhchuhe uor loliyon kee khcroh ilhaniyan 
cos rahi door duraz Jfco yon tue kiirwatee theen 
jo su oobut sufur kee mcotluq' muuloom nu ho- 
tecthee, uor ruste ke hur ek mor pyr ek ek sa- 
qee turruhdar khooshwuzu imrut ka piyalu hath 
men liye hoo,e, uiyash rahiyon kee mihmanee 
ke waste nuzur ata tjha. We uish o ushvut ke 
khueftiie ki ja bu ja manund nice naron ke k,hure 
the, mcosafir jo qon men buethe ya sole t}ie oon- 
«kee*khidmut men ek ek chuonree burdar muk- 
hee jjinlne ko hazh- tha, is men rah ke moowuk- 
Oo 
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kilon ne Ghooroor kb isharukiya uor.turgheeb 
dee, ki'a,o humare- peechhe peechhe chulo, oon- 
ke kuhne ke bumoojibbetuuihmcol chulajiior 
Istiqlal se kuha, tcom.humarce • moowafuqut 
kuro, scoonte hee is juwan.ne cosse.kuha ki su-s 
furi asa t ish tcomhen moobaruk ho. Ghuruz Is- 
tiqlal kam kee rail k<* uql uor.tufneez kee door- 
been se bukhoobee dekhrie luga, akhir«duryaft 
kiya ugarchi yih rah behur kee sunglafch ocgi- 
chee neechee hue, pur seedhee nor qureeb. to* 
hue, uOr is juwan ke waste isse bhee uehhee ek 
bat bungee ki aftabi rastee kee kirri se hiqarut 
liortu ussoob Itee ghuta jo mooddut.se chha ru- 
hee 1 thee, so wcohefcn phutne lugee uor coskee 
roshnee se ja bu ja ryste men kitne mewe uor 
khoshu.e ungoori mu,ash uor*insaf ke jo coljhe 
lioo.edurukhton men paton ke ojliul lutke hoo,e 
the nuzur a,ej ulawu is ke,oon durukhtoq kee 
juron ke puthron’ se ku,ee ek chushme diyanut- 
daree. nor *Jcha>d mookhtaree ke josh .marte 
dekhe, yih sub koochjh djhiyan kur Istiqlal ne 
upneehee sulah pur himmut. bandh kam kee rah 
ko tuvj^eh dee. Yih bat such hue ki ooske ka- 
non ne nughmu o surod kee awaz se k*&>chji 
lootf nu ootjhaya, uor oqskee ankjhon ko, wuhai) 
ke julwu.e rungarung se chukachuondji nu lu-. 
gee, pur sufur men zad raM mpquwwee wu- 
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han k$ puhoonchne tuk ku ranu hoo,a; leki» mu- 

hulliisurfiirazee men dakhil hgke jo phirkur ni- 

gah’kee, to upfle humsuftir ko usna^e rah men 

dekha, uor quaakar wooh oos-wuqt rustu chhor- 

• • • 

ke kisee bostani rungeen men ek khcosh rung 
gcoldoom ke peeehlie be tuha^ia duorruha tha. 
Akhir is juwan ko ooskee numood uor turuh* 
daree kee kushish ne yuhan*tuk nach nuchwa- 
ya uor do diia kiya, ki duorte duorte narusaee 
o ghuflut ke ghar men gira, uor woheen cos 
ghar ka moonh bund ho guya. • Istiqlal yih 
majura e huebut ufza qusri surfurazee kee bu- 

lilndee se dekh kur, upnee tudbeer.kee khoobee 

• 

o muz boo tee pur bagh bagh ■ hoo-a uor afreen 
kee, phir upne dilmen kuha, kya khoob hooa 
ki muen ne kam kee rah iee -bur khilaf Gheoroor 
ke, uor bud sulahon ke bur uks umul kmke bur 
wuqt munzili moorad ko puhooncha. 

• * » 

Two youths were, one’s name Persevefance . 
Patient was, the others Pride Lazy, they toge- 
• ther associating country of ignorance, left and 
palace of promotion’s search in Province of 
Science's road took. Very far not advanced 
had when Hill of Selection at arrived, it on 
from, own Stage’s end black, miles at. descried/ 
Then thence descended and forwards matching 
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whenobser vation made, then across road sight 
came, seeing on,, perplexed became, both con¬ 
ception made that each way*this very place 
from, exaltation's .palace to leading is, because 
that there two posts were, one upon writing 
conspicuous in plain this written was, that this 
useful road is and other upon the same writing 
in,, famous way, $et this road though wind¬ 
ing was still broad, clean, pleasant was—many 
novices it upon going were and its both sides 
upon, the rose blooming its charms to give re¬ 
main did, and great great trees umbrageous 
much spread* sun's beams fierce rays from them 
saving were. In short, them the nightingales 
warbling and damsels’ melodious notes, the 
road long thus beguiling were, that toil jour¬ 
ney’s at all felt not was and way’* every one 
turn at, individual individual cup-bearer comely 
well breef, nectar’s cup hand in holding, jovial 
way-farers of entertainment fOr, sight coming 
was. The delight and pleasures tents that 
here and there like minarets "standing were, 
travellers who them in seated or sleeping were, 
their service for one one fan-holder flies driv¬ 
ing away for ready was, this .on, the highways 
Genii, Pride to sign made and temptation gave, 
thus <x>me its after after alotig, their bidding 
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to according thoughtless went and Persever¬ 
ance to said, yon us like do, hearing just, this 
youth him to said, well path of ease you to 
welcome be. In fine Perseverance useful way 
'reason and discrimination’s spy-glass with*well 
examine to began, lastly perception m%de? al¬ 
though. this path rugged, stony up down is, 
nevertheless straight and short is, antf this lad’s 
sake for, him to also auspicious one Circum¬ 
stance happened, that sun of truth’s rays’from, 
contempt and prejudice’s lowering clouds, that 
long since overcasting were, the same that in¬ 
stant break to began and its light from here 
arid-there ruad on, how many fruits and clus- 
ters of the grapes of ordinary life and justice, 
which entangled trees on, leaves of covering 
under, hanging were, sight .came, besides this, 
those trees’ roots of rocks from, many a foun¬ 
tain honesty and self guidance of bubbling up 
saw, this all something reflection making, Per¬ 
severance own very counsel am resolution as¬ 
suming, useful road to'preference gave. This 
matter truth is, tha.^ his ears melody and songs 
from any delight not obtained, and his eyes to 
there of splendour, variegated from, dazzling 
not came, but fcoumey in Viaticum comfort¬ 
able, there of arriving till* wanting not was, 
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and place df promotion in Entered having, when 
turning look; gave, theh own fellow traveller 
half* way espied, and as fate would have it, 
he that time road having left, some garden 
flowery in a beautiful goldfinch after, without' 
reflection to run continue did. At last this 
lad its appfe&rance and beauty’s attraction here 
to dance fed and distracted made, that running 
running incapacity and neglect’s abyss in fell 
and instantly the pits mouth shut became." 
Perseverance this calamity terrour exciting pa-, 
lace of promotion’s h'eight front seen having, 
own determination goodness and firmness - at 
rejoiced Was and praise made, the* own mind 
in said, how good was that I useful road in 
opposition Pride to, and bad advisers to con¬ 
trary acted having,, in time end of wishes to 
have arrived. 

This will prove one'more opportunity for the 
learner to display his prowess as an .English 
composer, somewhat in the. style^of the cele¬ 
brated Vision of Mirza, though' the allusions 
here can forcibly strike those minds only, who 
seriously observed the preposterous policy in 
the College of Fort William, ilof allowing the 
students, for some years after ^.ts first establish-. 
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ment, to ■ study any Oriental language* they 
pleased. - The consequence naturally was, that . 
the idle and. gay flecked toi the -Persian class, 
and desqrted all the rest. Many' expulsions 
became from time to time necessary, and ter¬ 
minated in an ortler^. still in force, that evgry 
student should commence with the Hindoo- 
staflee ht least, without which, from its great 
difficulty in the pronunciation alone, it would 
have been almost entirely deserted. 

f v • 

Whatever itey- be asserted on the brilliancy 

of fjncy which sparkles through many literary 

works in the East, few men will dispute the 

palm in favour of the Oriental writers, for that 

correct taste and sound judgment, which are so 

conspicuous on- comparison in »the classics of 

' the West. Among many other instances of 

bad taste, the most prominent in my estima- 
* • 
tion is the pedantic style which disfigures ah 

most every prose production now extant in the 

flindooStanee language, and which renders it 

often wholly unintelligible to every reader, wRo 

is not as deep in Arabic jor Persian lore, • as the 

learned man who composed the book. itself. 

If excellence ini a popular tongue consisted in 

writing jmy thing far above the conception of 
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the people for whom it is intended, every body 
'most ^llow, that theHindoostanee authors and 

. '• c 

translators stand unrivalle<| in this spepies of 
composition. In fact, to say the leasVthat can 
be observed on so absurd a perversion of talents 
and learning, most of the- litefctry efforts of this 
description, that I have yet' seen, might be very 
good Arabic or . Persian, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, were they, not disjointed and 
disfigured by the occasional introduction of 
a Hindoostanee postposition or verb, which, 
like the casual flash of lightning in a dreary 
night, serve but to render tire- surrounding 
darkness still more visible. This false taste -is 
no where more discernible and preposterous 
than iii the prefaces of Oriental works,-which 
are in general, composed in an affected idiom, 
So much beyond the level of ordinary capaci¬ 
ties and* acquirements, that very few of the 
men, who can comprehend the body of the pu¬ 
blication itself, are. qualified to wade through 
the wonderful display'of, erudition which an¬ 
nounces its birth. Such a profound harblhger, 

one would imagine, is absolutely requisite in 

» • 

India, , to stamp a proper value on any literary 
performance, of which, in thefc preliminary por¬ 
tion, at least, it may commonly bq asserted 
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with great truth, that it must be an incom¬ 
parable book, because nobody can well under¬ 
stand the introduction to its contents. To ex¬ 
pose and explode this monstrous abuse of a liv¬ 
ing colloquial language, by giving it a new and 
impartial bias, has been my constant study, for 
some years past, and I am not altogether with¬ 
out hopes of yet establishing my success, on 
the broad basis of public utility to ourselves, as 
the Rulers of British India, and to its inhabit¬ 
ants of every description also, as our subjects. 
If we are to indulge any prepossessions on the 
score of language or laws, I think sound poli¬ 
cy and justice will point out the Hindoos as 
the most proper objects, being still the great, 
ancient, and useful mass of the people in our 
East Indian Empire. At all events, it can¬ 
not be disputed, that our Magistrates ought to 
be as well qualified to comprehend a Hindoo’s 
complaint, viva voce et propria persona, as to un¬ 
derstand a Mcosulman of any rank or descrip¬ 
tion whatever. Ip spite of the clamour which 
the soi disant faithbul, and their abettors at 
home or abroad, may raise against all my exer¬ 
tions of the present nature, I shall persevere in 
the great work ol reform which I have so suc¬ 
cessfully begun. As nothing can facilitate this 

P p 
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object more than easy, familiar, and accurate 
translations from one tongue,to the other, the 
learner is here presented with the first Fable in 
Dodsley’s excellent Collection, as a specimen 
of all the rest, which have lately been published 
in that plain, general, useful, middle style, which 
ought ever to take the lead in a popular speech, 
whose worth depends much less on its literature, 
when contrasted with the languages of Europe, 
than on its general prevalence and utility, when 
compared with any other Oriental tongue, in 
the extensive regions of India. Those Mcosul- 
mans who, from local circumstances, and a ha¬ 
bitual tendency to pedantry, know little of the 
wonderful pliancy and copiousness of the Hin- 
doostanee tongue, independent of its modern 
sources, will no doubt object to many Hindu- 
wee words that may be safely introduced into 
the broad, conciliating, unaffected style, which I 
have recommended. To them, from real ex¬ 
perience, I can oppose a whole host of Hindoos, 
with a potent band of those JVlcosiims also, who 
in Hindoostan maintain that intercourse with 
the bulk of the people, among whom they have 
resided for centuries, which is so favourable to 
the formation and existence m a grand popular 
language. When Moosulmans treat of abstruse 
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and scientific subjects, they must lean to Ara¬ 
bic, as the Hindoos cceteris paribus will do to the 
Sunskrit; but in the ordinary concerns of life, 
and in the judicial, military, commercial, and 
revenue departments, such necessity and pre¬ 
dilection are less frequent, except where local 
dialects or circumstances impose a preference, 
to the partial exclusion of some, or all the rest. 

XI. 

The Israelites, ever murmuring and discon¬ 
tented under the reign of Jehovah, were desi¬ 
rous of having a king like the rest of the na¬ 
tions. They offered the kingdom to Gideon 
their deliverer, to him, and to his posterity af¬ 
ter him : he generously refused their offer, and 
reminded them, that Jehovah was. their king. 
When Gideon was dead, Abimelech, his son by 
a concubine, slew all his other sons to the num¬ 
ber of seventy, Jotham alone escaping; and by 
the assistance of the Shechemites, made him¬ 
self king. Jotham, to represent to them their 
folly, and to shew them, that the most deserv¬ 
ing are generally the least ambitious, whereas 
the worthless grasp at power with eagerness, 
and exercise it with insolence and tyranny, 
spake to them in'the following manner: 
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Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, so 
may God hearken unto you. The trees, grown 
weary of the state of freedom and equality in 
which God had placed them, met together to 
choose and to anoint a king over them: and 
they said to the Olive-tree, Reign thou over us. 
But the Olive-tree said unto them, Shall I quit 
my fatness wherewith God and man is honour¬ 
ed, to disquiet myself with the cares of govern¬ 
ment, and to rule over the trees? And they 
said unto the Fig-tree, Come thou, and reign 
over us. But the Fig-tree said unto them, Shall 
I bid adieu tp my sweetness and my pleasant 
fruit, to take upon me the painful charge of 
royalty, and to be set over the trees ? Then 
said the trees unto the Vine, Come thou and 
reign over us. But the Vine said also unto 
them, Shall I leave my wine, which honoureth 
God and cheereth man, to bring upon myself 
nothing but trouble and anxiety, and to become 
king of the trees ? vve are happy in our present 
lot: seek some other to reign over you. Then 
said all the trees unto the l|ramble, Come thou 
and reign over us. And the Bramble said un¬ 
to them, I will be your king come ye all un¬ 
der my shadow, and be safe; £>bey me, and I 
will grant you my protection. But if you obey 
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me not, out of the bramble shall come forth a 
fire, which shall .devour even the cedars of Le¬ 
banon. ' 

Bunee Isra eel humeshu khooda kee badsha- 
hut men koorkooraya burburaya kurte the, is 
Waste ki manund uor quomon kee am men 
badshah nu tha. Akhir Juedoon ki conka hi- 
mayutee tha cos se kuha ki too badshahut kur, 
hum ne teree pooslit dur poosht kee sultnnut 
qubool kee, oosne juwan-murdee se upnee nit- 
man a, bulki oon logon ko jutaya ki badshah 
toomhara khooda hue. Jub wcoh murguya, 
Ubee mwlik, ki coska beta hurum se tha, oosne 
Jotham chlioot, Juedoon ke jo uor suttur bete 
the, oon ko mardula uor Shuekhmiyon kee mu- 
dud se badshah hoo a. Tub Jotham ne, oon- 
kee himaqut ke jutane ko uor is bat ke sabit 
kurne ko, ki jo bharee bhurklium hote hnen 
oonko uksur huokha kum hota hue, bur uks oos- 
ke kumeenon ko raj kee khwahish buhoot ho- 
tee hue, ki is m^n zoolm uor ghooroor buhoot 
sa keeje, kuha is tuo» se ki soono ue Shuekhmiyo 
meree bat ki khooda toomharee bhee soonega. 
Ek wuqt durukhton ne bhee upnee be purwa- 
ee uor burabureelkee halut se, ki jis pur khooda 
ne oon ko rukha tha, bezar hokur, apus men ek 
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badshah tjiuhrane ke liye mushwu rut kee, uor 
?uetoon se kuha, humara too badshah ho, cos 
ne kuha ki muen upnee chikna ( ee kee khoobee 
ki jis se khooda uor khilqut khoosh huen cose 
chhorkur hakimee ke bojh se nakhooshee cotha- 
oonga uor rookhon pur liookoomut kuroonga? 
Buucl coske unjeer se kuha ki too humaree sur- 
daree qubool kur. cosne bhee juwab diya ki 
muen hookoomut kee kurwahut ke liye upne 
uch-chhe pliulon kee mithas chhoroonga, uor 
durukhton ka surdar bunoonga? Phir gachhon 
ne ungoor se kuha ki too sahibee qubool kur. 
Wooh bola ki muen upnee shurab kee luzzut, 
ki jis se ullah uor coske bunde khoosh haen, tu- 
joonga, uor peron kee badshahee ke waste dookh 
durd riyasut ka suhoonga ? hum, upnee upnee 
qismut pur razee huen, ja,o kisee uor ko sultu- 
nut ke liye dhooncjho. Tub sub brichhon ne 
muko,ee se kuha ki a too humara badshah ho. 
cqsne kuha ki muen Ue toomharee badshahut 
qubool kee, toom sub mere saye tule chuen se 
ruho, ugur moojhe manoge to punah men ruk- 
hoonga, nuheen to mere Canton men se ek ag 
pueda hogee, ki tcom sub ko Lubnan ke survv 
sumet jula kur khak kurdegee ( 
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It being pretty general ly conceived, that there 
is no such thing, as a Hindoostanee story with¬ 
out either Arabic or Persian, I now submit the 
following to the Public. In it there is not one 
word of these languages; still the Hindoosta¬ 
nee here preserves its character and regimen so 
perfectly, that I am convinced the whole will 
be understood by all classes of men in India, 
who have yet learned what Hindoostanee 
means. 


XII. 

Ko.ee kuheen ko chithee likhta tha, ek tiha et 
cos ke pas a buetha, cos ke likhe ko luga dekhne, 
tuo cos ne chithee men likha, jo buhootsee ba- 
ten likhnee theen so nuheen likhee gu.een, 
kyoon ki mere kune ek niput cliibilla buetjia 
hue, is liye nuheen likheen. Wcoh bola, upne 
bhed kee batcheet jo likhnee ho so likhte 
kyoon nuheen, muen to kcochli toomhara likha 
hoo.a nuheen dekha, tub is ne kuha, bhula jo 
tcom ne nuheen dekha, kuho to, yih kyoon kur 
jana jo muen yoon likha hue. Is bat se buhoot 
lujaya, ankhen jheeche keen uor sir oopur nu 
ootliaya. 
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A person was writing a letter to send some¬ 
where, when another came and sat down be¬ 
side him, who began to look at the letter. He 
then inserted in the epistle, thus, “ I had a 
number of circumstances to state, which have 
not been put down, because there is a very silly 
fellow sitting by me, on this account they are 
omitted.” The other Said, “ Why don’t you 
write any secrets which you intended; for my 
part I have not seen a syllable of your writing.” 
On which the writer observed, “ Well, if you 
have not seen it, pray inform me how you 
know that I have written so and so?” At this 
the other was so much abashed, that he fixed 
his eyes on the ground, and could not lift up 
his head, to look the writer in the face. 

I would recommend the next story, of the 
man who heard badly, to the serious attention 
of all indolent dialogists, who will not often be 
in a better situation, with those they address, 
than the deaf man was in with his friend. In 
fact, to expect much good, from mere dialogue 
knowledge, is nearly as preposterous, as to won- 

recover his sight 
on his nose. 


der why a blind man does not 
by placing a pair of spectacle! 
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XIII. 

Kisee suOdagur ka ek shukhs buehra aslina- 
tjia, quzakar suodagur beerhar hoo,a.—Buehra 
ooskee yadut ko chula, rah men chulte hoo,e 
yih bundish bandhee, jo sahib sulamut ke peech- 
he puehle yih pooehhoonga. Kuho sahib mizaj 
kuesa hue, wooh kuhega uch-chha, muen kuhoon- 
ga ameen, phi r pooehhoonga ghiza kya khate ho, 
wooh kuhega dal khooshka, muen kuhoonga 
nosh jan, tis pur yih suwal kuroonga, toomliara 
moo,alij kuon hue? Wooh kuhega Mirza fulan 
beg, muen kuhoonga, khooda ooske hath ko 
sliufa.e kamil bukhshe. Akhirush yihee munsoo- 
bu tjiulirakur ooske ghur puhooncha, sulamoon 
ulck kurke nuzdeek ja buetha. Luga pooehhne* 
kuho yar tubiyut kuesee hue, mureez ne kuha 
kya poochlite ho mare tup ke murta boon, soon- 
tehee bola ameen, khooda uesa kure. Becharu 
beemar ek'to beemaree st julta liee tha, is bat 
ne uor bhee julaya, phir pooehha, yar ghiza 
kya khate ho? kuha khak; bola nosh jan bad, 
yih soolikur uor bhee*doona kllufu hoo,a. Phir 
kuha, soono dost toomliara moo,alij kuon hue, 
ghoosse men to bhpra hooa tjialiee bola, Mulik 
ool muot; kuha bfchcot moobarik, kliooda ooske 
hath ko juld shufa bukhshe. 
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A certain merchant had a friend who was 
hard of hearing; by chance J,he merchant fell 
ill. The deaf man went to enquire after him, 
and, while going along the road, he made.up 
this discourse. Then after salutation I will 
lirst ask this—“Well, Sir, how arc you?” he 
will sav, “better;” and I shall rejoin, “very 
good.” When I inquire as to the diet he 
uses, he will say, “ rice-pudding;” to which 
I shall answer, “ may it do you much service.” 
1 shall afterwards put the question, “ pray who 
is your physician?” lie will of course tell me, 
“ Dr such a one is,” and I may safely add, 
“ may God prosper his hands in the accom¬ 
plishment of his work.” At length having set¬ 
tled this plan he reached the house, and, after 
the usual compliments, he seated himself near 
the patient. “ My friend,” says he, “ how are 
you ?” the sick man replied, “ do not you see that 
I am dying of a fevef;” on hearing which lie 
observed, “excellent! 1 hope God will keep 
you so.” The poor patient was already peevish 
enough with his disease, -but this made him 
much more so. The deaf man next asked, 
“ what is your diet my frieiUl ?” and was an¬ 
swered, “fiddlesticks;” “ mav they do you much 
gOocl” the other rejoined; on hearing this he 
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becajne in fact doubly enraged. His visitor 
then inquired thus, “ do you my good fellow, 
say which of the faculty attends you r” boiling 
with indignation, he cried, “ his worship Dr 
Death.” “ I give you joy,” quoth the deaf man, 
“ and may the Lord speed his prescriptions.” 

The following story, translated from the Per¬ 
sian, will serve as a useful exercise for begin¬ 
ners; I have therefore given it without an Eng¬ 
lish translation. 


XIV. 

Ek shukhs ne kisec durwesh ke pas jakur 
teen suwal kiye, ek to yih, kuhte ho ki khoocla 
hazir hue muen to kuheen nuheen dekhtahoon, 
jo hue to moojlie dekha t o wooh kuhan hue. 
Doosre yih, ki admee ko tuqscer ke bye u/iyut 
kyoon detc huen, jo kooclih kurta hue so khoo- 
da kurta hue, insan ko liurgiz kooclih qoodrut 
nuheen, kyoon ki be chahe khooda ke kocc 
kcochh kur nuheco sukta, dursoorut ugur insan 
ko qoodrut liotee, tu» sub kam upne waste bih- 
tur kurta. TeesreXih, ki dozukh kee ag men 
Shuctan ko khoo<» kyoon kur jula.ega, kyoon 
ki khumeer ooskalag hue ; pus ag se ag ko ky'a 
dur? Durwesh ne ek dliela muttce ka ootha- 
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kur coske sir men mara, wcoh rota Qazee ke 
yihan chula guya. Ya huzrut! fulane Dur- 
•\yesh se teen suwal muen kiye, tis ka mcojlie 
kcochji juwab nu diya, bulk? matee ka ek dhe- 
ma mere sir men uesa mara jo ubtuk dim! kur- 
ta hue. Qazee ne Durwesh ko bolakp kuha, 
kyoon iske, toom ne, sir men matee ka dula ma¬ 
ra uor iske suwal ka juwab nu diya. Durwesh 
ne kuha djhela hee iska juwab hue, yih kuht# 
hue mere sir men durd hue, wooh kuhan, kuesa 
hue, moojhe dekliade, tuo muen khooda ko dek- 
hadoon. Kyoon meree nalish huzrut ke pas 
kee, jo kiya khooda ne kiya, be irade khooda 
ke ise nuheen mara, moojhe kya taqut jo muei) 
maroon, surisht iske khak se hue, khak se kyoon 
kur isko dookh puhonclia? Wooh shukhs na- 
dim hoo,a, Qazee ne juwab Durwesh ka pusund 
kiya. 


XV. 

Ode from JVulec. 

1 . . 

Khoobroo khoob kam kiutc huen, 
Yek niguh men ghcolam kvrte huen, 

% 

Dekh khooban ko wuqt mil 
Kis uda se sulam kurte huer 
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Kum nigahee soon dekjite huen- wuie, 
Kam upna tumam kurte huen. 

Kholt* huen jub upnee zoolfan ko, 
scobuh sadiq ko sham kurte huen. 

5 . 

Kya wufadar hucnge milne-men, 

Dil se sub ram ram kurte lxuen. 

6 . 

sahibi lufz oos ko kuh nu suke, 

Jisko khooban kulam kurte huen. 

7 . 

Dil lejate huen ue Wulee mera, 
Gcol-rookhan jub khiram kurte huen. 

Paraphrase. 

1 . 

What havock yon beauties display, 

Where thousands of hearts they enslave; 
One look is enough for the gay,— 

And more thap enough for the brave. 


JSehold how the faifr ones draw nigh, 
So graceful tlpir motions appear; 
pach step is adi iiir’d with a sigh. 
Each sigh is condens’d to a tear. 
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3 . 

Though glancing they carelessly dart. 

Fell arrows of scorn from their eyes. 

Those lodge in so mortal a part. 

Our souls are their victims and prize. 

” 4 . 

If damsels, Aurora! combine, 

To spread then-dark locks o’er thy car. 

The curtains of Night will be thine, 

Each face—a bright evening star. 

5 . 

In loving how can they be true, 

While honey distills from each tongue ; 

We captives bid freedom adieu, 

They spare not the old—nor the young. 

6 . 

The bard whom those maidens address. 

In silence quad's all that they say; 

Nay—wisdom is forc'd to confess, 

His wits have been ravish’d away. 

7 . 

Lo! Wulee the pride of our swains. 

Hath lately forsaken his Jyre— 

To gaze on the maids of tho^plains. 

Whose gait fills his breast Vith desire. 
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Satinet by the Late Nuwwab Asuf cod Duolu. 

1 . 

Yih uslik ehushmon men ab jum rube nu ruhe, 
Iloobab war ko,ee dum rube rube nu rube; 

Q. —. 

Too upne shewn i juor ojufa se mut goozre, 
Teree bula se mera dum rube rube nu rube; 

3 . 

Qunuir ko hota hue bur mab men kumal o 
zuwal, 

Tore bhee hcosn ka alum rube rube nu rube. 

I • • - y 0 

4 . 

urq hue rookb pur tere klioosb nooma sunum, 
lekin, 

Humcsbu gool pur yih shubnum rube rube nu 
_ rube. 

5 . 

Yih Avusf teree jooda.ee ka kya likhe Asuf: * 
Yih ittifaq hue bahum rube rube nu rube'j" 


* What can Asuf say of thy absence,—bow 
describe it ? 

The constant reiteration of rube in the 
Hindoostanee vei^es, has rather a monotonous 
appearance thanfeffect, when pronounced with 
the impressive cadence and emphasis that are 
here required; but how shall I transfuse the 
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Juhan men too mera pyara f humeshu qa,im 
ruhe, 

Lubon pur dum hue mera thum ruhe ruhe.nu 
ruhe. 

Translation. 

1 . 

Are lucid drops in either eye, 

Love’s magic gems set there? 

Or do they glisten, sink and die— 

Mere twinkling spheres of air. 


elegance which the intervening negative nu 
diffuses over this portion of the original, in 
which similar expressions are no less beautiful 
than significant. Ruhe ruhe nu ruhe, trans¬ 
cends my powers of communication in our own 
language, I shall therefore either cherish the 
hope, that future trials will prove more fortu¬ 
nate, or lo t contented in the interim, with 
comparing it to those passages, so well known 
in the unrivalled soliloquy of Hamlet, “ To be 
or not to be,” &e. which I fancy will fade in 
every version Rom our mother tongue. 

The words literally considered will run thus, 
ruhe, if it stay; ruhe, it xvtd stay; nu ruhe, 
should it not remain ; nu ruhe, it mil not remain. 
By phrases of this sort the great uncertainty 
of any circumstance is denoted. 
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Each killing chajm at once display, 

Here, tyrant! strike thy dart; 

Take full revenge—but near me stay, 

Tis worse than death to part. 

3 . 

Thy rival planet if we see, 

Through monthly changes run, 

From waning where is beauty free, 

Though radiant as the sun ? 

, 4 . 

Ttue, on thy cheeks youth •M^tfmmg glows. 
But, oh, frail mortal hear! 

Yon virgin dew which decks the rose, 

Just shines—to disappear. 

5 . 

Yet, Asuf, why the boon de 
That chance alone can give 
Sure, absence wounds his 1- « 

Who slighted,—hates to li-<: 

6 . 

May thou, beloved.! here on...., 

In bliss, like saints above 
Take this last breath^ ret J 
To sigh—how much I lev;. 

Rr 
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XVI. 

< 

An Ode from Suoda. 

1 . 

Ghuer ke pas y ih upnahee gooman hue ki nuheen, 
JuTvvugur j ar mera wurnu kuhan hue ki nuheen? 

2 . 

Mihr hur zurre men mcojh ko to nuzur ata hue, 
Toom bhee took dekhiyo sahib i nuzran, hue ki 
nuheen ? 

3 . 

Dil ke poorzon ko-hughul men muen liye pjhiirta 
hoon, 

Koochh ilaj oon ka btiee ue sheesheguran hue ki 
nuheen ? 

4 . 

Pas i namoos mcojhe ishq ka hue ue bcolbool, 
Wurnu eehan kuonsa undazi fighan hue ki nu- 

' ? 

Age shumshei ; toomharee ke bhula yih gurdun, 

Moo se bareektur ue khoosh-kumuran hue ki 

• • • 

nuheen : 

6 . ' 

Joorm huj ooskee wufa ka Ifti jufa kee tuqseer, 
Ko,ee to bolo yuhan moonh men zuban hue ki 
nuheen ? 
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7 . 

Pooclijia Suoda sc muen ek roz ki ue aware, 
Tere ruhne ka moo,uiyun bhee mukan hue ki 
nuheen? .j 

8 . 

Yek bu yek hoke bur-ashooftu luga yiliTWnre, 
Koochh tcojhe uql se buhra bhee miyan hue ki 
nuheen ? 

Dek.ijai ' • <opur hue 

ex Ki. 

hulqe-v.mt hokc ix?-k; 1 ■ V.y hue ki 


Freely Translated. 


1. 

I often wonder, whether the radiant object of 
my adoration smiles upon nth«*r r. v-i, vet 
where is the spot that Got 
2 . 


Yon glorious orb to ire •- ■>' 

beam; do you also, Oye ei • •;.<■ ! , ••>.) 1). . 

hold if this be really so or not. 

/ 3. . 

I am wandering about wiu> *be i ivincuts o; 
a broken heart in my hand, say, t. «’ e 
if there be any balm for eunc >l eg ■ :u • 
not? j 
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4 . 

Songstress of the night, I also feel the mild 
influence of divine love, were it otherwise, what 
degree of noisy praise is there that my voice 
could not reach ? 

■', 5 . 

. Before thy faulchion, this neck of mine indeed 
is more slender than the finest hair, is it so or 
not, O ye daughters of genuine devotion! 

6 . 

Is the justice of providence. blame, or is it 
the fault of my wayward fate? do let some 
people say here, if a tongue be in their head or 
not. 


7 . 

I one day asked of Suoda, O wanderer ! hast 
thou or not any fixed residence on earth? 

8 . 

All «r>t once becoming enraged, he began to 
say, “ Silly b >dy, is there one atom of sense in. 
thy possession w not?” 

V 9- 


I have long , ince with my mind’s eye espied 
a weary wigbc at the pala^ gate even of the 
mighty IVreedoon, who knocking roars out— 
“ Is there any one here or not ?” 
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Closely Translated. 

1. 

In my foolish imagination I conceived another 
possessed not 

The radiant object of my love—else where is 
he not? W 

2 . 

The <>r> of the universe in eveiy atom shines 
»=»v **■ "ntion; 

I C i!';:,!!?". a moment—and see 

. IV ... ,..i 

s. 

A broken heart, i wvuui .• -■rry »,v;«.h*V» » 

bosom! 

Pave you a cure for this, ye skill’d in „ t or 
have you not? 

4 . 

0 nightingale! I feel the reverence due to ^ ; 

Else what is thy cause Oi £.».-*• «•. * ,n I 
have not! 

5 . 

Say, is my love tQ blame? if 1 .id tin.. : 
Tell me who can—is there a ft- u> ‘ ;« ?.k o 
not? 

6 . 

Before the sword divine, this little -u di 
Is smaller than a hair—say, angd, , • rot 
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7 . 

I one day enquired of Suoda the pilgrim— 

“ Hast thou a fixed dwelling-place or not?” 

8 . 

Empassioned at the question, abrupt he an- 
-FCvered— 

“ Hast thou the light of reason, friend, or not? 

9 . 

“ Behold! at the palace-gate of the (late) mo¬ 
narch Fureedoon, 

“ A man calls aloud—is anv o”"' he*c or not?” 

t' 

Paraphrase. 

1 . 

What else, I oftimes pensive ween, 

Can various creeds and tenets mean, 

Whence flow the ardent pray’r, 

But that of Mooslim, Pagan, Jew, 

Must, ?s the Christian’s, each be true ; 

For God i, . every where, 

v. 2 . 

Thus in one circle wc divine, 

The radii frOu, its bounding line 
Concentric still unite; 

So from ti.e wide extended hound 

) 

Of all religions, will be found 
One'only Lord of light. 
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3 . 

\ , . 

Yon solar orb in every ray 
Shines forth the glorious god of day, 
Oft with refracted beam; 

On shifting clouds does he retire? 

Or can they quench his awful fire? 
Speak, sages! do I dream ? 

4 . 

With broken heart and wounded soul, 

f wundt-ilng ‘ .-J; from pole to pole, 

>• l>;il *'• ’ . „• ; 


Siiii j-.,! of!:' doc or ea f ; * % 


Like ucalh mi*. •.< . win*! 

O come and bring repose! 

5 . 

Sweet bird of eve, thy plaintive note 
Could never drown my louder throat. 
If rev’rencc due to love, 

Did not silence my moans J m.-v, . 
And bid me turn these str .cu.m . 
To the great God above. 

. 6 . 


Before whose dreadful sword, \d. . 
Is like the cobwej^ finest \ 

That floats up6n the air; 

Look, angels! tell me ay or nrvy, 

Ye surely can the truth display, 
And will the whole declare,' 
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7 . 

That providence is just I own v 
Though fortune sternly on me frown; 

The fault perhaps is mine : 

Come, cherubs! teach the soothing plan 
Of cairn content to wayward man, 

And let me not repine. 

8 . 

Once I the pilgrim Suoda spied. 

And then in earnest to him cried, 

“ Hast thou no fix’d retreat ?” * 

Enrag’d, responsive, thus he spoke, 

“ Sure, silly friend, you only joke, 

“ Or never heard of fate. 

9 - 

“ With reason’s eye here take a glance— 

“ Through time and space’s vast expanse, 

“ (Nor blink it with a tear) 

“ At c"*. by Cesar’s palace doors, 

“ Who knoch,‘ng there incessant roars, 

“ Is any bod); here r” 

The freedoh* ■./£ paraphrase has led me to in¬ 
troduce one sfinza, viz. the 2d, which is not in 
the original to compensate foV the loss of an¬ 
other, by condensing its 7th and 8th here, into 
the latter only, as the* reader will easily per¬ 
ceive on comparing both together. 
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XVII. 

Ghuzul, Mirza Kazim Ulee Juwan* kee. 

1 . 

Ueyam huen juwanee ke jub tuk buhar hue; 
Peeree jo a,ee phir to khizaCn ashkar hue.—» — 
2 . 

Ghuflutnuheen hue khoob ghuneemut yih wuqt 

£• .. ■>!’• sc . ■ ;d, ugur hoshiyar hue. 

Moo,e suo Si*;■<i. jnu ’ham ujv»’ !'.> vti. 

Tub koochh nu ho suk. • <!. .i>' ,;c . 

4 . ■ 

Gur hue tumeez furq scofued o siyuh men kur, 
Eksan nu yar gurdishi luel o nuhar hue. 

5 . 

Tuhseel kurke ilm kee, uch-chjie umul too kur, 
alum men admee ka isee w- .« . i 


* Juwan is the assumed ,> > ‘ ■ i- 

ed Tukhulloos, which th . ; •« < d 

fond of, that very few of i uv, u-.i' is 

customary to-intr^fuce \)\ x i'f ' ie 

last stanza of every ode, in «>pr- . ;e 

and neatest manner, as in ike .mem. 
tore us. 


Ss 
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6 . 

Chahe ugur uzeez ho, pueda kumal kur, 

Uor be kumal cliushmi khula.iq men khwar hue. 

7 . 

Namurd keene kee jo zooban kurte huen duraz, 
T*sokmut, oonhon kee tegh o qulum ka shi.ur hue. 

8 . 

Kurte huen nek namee ko dum se husud ke qutl, 
Hur ek con men ghatee hue uor nabukar hue. 

9 - 

Nuosbeerwan o Ilatim o Roostum rib hue kuon ? 
Name niko cduliojj kc suda yadgar hue. 

10 . 

udl o sukhawut uor shujaut kur ikhtiyar, 

Ek ek kee julian men bina paedar hue. 

11 . 

Muhwe jumal ooska ho, jisko nuheen zuwal, 

Dil hcosni arizee pu tera bequrar hue. 

12 . 

Peekur mue,«. ghooroor nu bud must hoojiyo, . 
Jooz durdi sur nu uor kcochjb ooska khoomar 
hue. ^ 

13 - . 

Jis ko, Juwan'! kisee se kbs^doorut nuheen hue 
koochh, 

Dil ooska a 4 cene kee, numut be ghcobar hue. 
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A verbal Version of the above. 

An Ode, Mirza Kazim Ulee Juwan by. 

1 . 

Season is youth of when till, spring is; » * 
Age when arrived, then indeed autumn evident is. 

e. 

Inattention not is good, blessing this time reckon, 
'Hear.thou ear of soul*with counsel, if wise be. 

3 - 

Hairs white bring will the "message fate of when; 
Than any thing not be able will, now power is. 

4 . • 

If be discrimination, difference white and black 
in make, 

Alike not, friend! revolution of night and day is. 

5 . 

Acquisition made having science of, good deeds 
thou perform, f 

World in man of, this indeed from, honour is. 

. 6 . 

Wish may if dear to he, exist perfection cause. 
World worthless (man) eyes of people in des- 
* picable is. 
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7 . 

Cowards malice of who tongue making are long. 
Calumny, them of sword and pen of employ¬ 
ment is. 

8 . 

Making are reputation to breath with envy of 
slaughter, 

Every one them of assassin is and worthless is. 

9 - 

Nuosheerwan, and Hatim and Rcostum of, now 
is what? . 

Name good their, ev&r memorial is. 

10 . 

Equity and generosity and bravery make choice, 
Each one of, world in, foundation firm is. 

11 . 

Absorbed (in) glory its be, which to not decay. 
Heart, beauty fading on, thy unsteady is. 

12 . 

Drunk having the wine of pride, not intoxi¬ 
cated be. 

f 

Besides a headaoh no other else its crop sickness is. 
• • 13 .. 

Whom to, youth! something with stain not is any, 
Heart his, mirror of manner without spot is. 
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A Free Translation. 

1. 

While the season of youth continues, we 
may really enjoy it as the spring of our lives, 
but when age comes on, we must perceive win¬ 
ter's approach through the falling leaves of 
autumn. 

2 . 

jOh i consider the present time as a precious 
blessing,-which folly alone can despise; and if 
you be prudent, now lend an attentive ear to 
pry admonitions. 

3 .. 

When grey hairs summon man to the grave, 
it will be too late to reform, youth is therefore 
the season for mental exertion. 

4 . 

If you can discriminate light from darkness, 
O my friend! then immediately learn a most 
useful lesson from the regular vicissitudes of 
day and night. , * 

. 6 * • 

Now store your diind with science, and per¬ 
form worthy actions, since from these alone a 
man is esteemed in the world. 
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ft 

Should you court popularity^ cultivate your 
genius and talents, for the illiberal and illite¬ 
rate are despicable in the eyes of mankind; 

7 . 

■» Cowards who dart their tongues envenomed 
with malice, employ their dagger and pen m 
calumny's service. 

8 . 

They who blast innocence with the breath of 
envy, are all ta a man worthless assassins. 

0 . 

Though not a vestige of Nuosheerwan, Hatim, 
and Roostum, now remains upon earth, still the 
fame of their great actions will prove eternal. 

10 . 

. Practise justice, generosity, and every noble 
virtue, because each of these will prove more 
durable than a monument of brass. 

11 . 

As the mind loses its energies by admiring 
perishable beauty, do ftau ..contemplate that 
glory which alone is a stranger to decay. 

12 . 

Never allow the favours of fortune to intoxi¬ 
cate you with pridej lest you subject yourself 
to its giddiness and distraction. 
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13 . 

He whose heart, O youth! is free from every 
stain, has a conscience clear as the limpid 
stream. 


Paraphrase. 

1 . 

Fair youth is the season which mortals should 
""^prize, 

As the spring of both body and mind, 

Through summer and autumn, see life swiftly 
flies! 

With old age, its cold winter, behind. 

2 . 

Awake! now sweet Hebe benignantly cheers, 
Like Aurora, the morn with her rays! 

O hear, my young friends, ere the dark night 
appears! 

For improvement, these—these are the days. 

.Exert eveiy nerve,wl® the soul is in tune, 
The high summits ofi learning to gain; 

Should time’s hoary locks bring death’s warning 
at noon, 

Then indeed you may labour in vain. 
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4. 

If reason or genius your bosoms yet fires, 

With advantage contemplate this truth 1 
As daylight itself before darkness retires. 
Clouds m2y lower on the sunshine of youth! 

' n ' 5. 

Now quickly employ every moment you can, 
Adolescence with honour to crown, 

For science should ever distinguish the man 
Who aspires or to rank or renown. 

6 . 

In art3 and accomplishments emulate all. 
Persevere to fame’s temple, in view; 

While envy and ignorance shamefully fall, 
Merit’s bays, there, are waving for you. 

7. 

The dictates of malice let cowards obey, 
Armed with pencil, stiletto, or pen. 

Leave slander’s base weapons, which innocence 
slay, 

To assasins-the basflft of men. 

True worth is a* lamp, with celestial flame, 
That will shine when this globe shall decay. 
Though monuments sink in the dust,—a good 
name 

a 

Is the dawn of eternity’s day. 
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XVIII 

Ghuzuli Hafiz.* 

• 1 . 

hijabi chihrue janmeeshuwudghoobari tunum, 
Khcosh an dume ki uzan chihru purdu bur fi- 
gunum. 

2 . 

Chconeen qufus nu suza,e choo mun khtosli il- 
han ust, ^ - 

Ruwum bu goolshuni rizwan ki moorghi an 
chumunum. 

3. 

uyan nu shcnd ki kcnja amudum kcoja boodunr, 
Diregh o duvd ki ghafil zi kari khweshtunum. 

4. 

Chigoonu tuof koonum dur hureemi alunii qoods, 
Ki dur.surachu.e turkeeb tukhtubundi tunum. 


* The intimate connection between the Hin- 
doostanee and Persian languages, renders every 
apology for the appearance of the above Ode 
from Hafiz unnecessary, ° because wc can no 
more separate the grammar of these tongues 
entirely from each other, than we can totally 
disjoin the Greek and Latin rudiments. 
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5 . 

Mura ki munzuri hoor ust muskun o mawa, 

** • * 

Churabu koo ( e khurabatiyan boowucl wutunum. 

6 . 

Ugur zi khooni dilum boo t e mcoshk meeayud, 
ujub mudar ki humdurdi nafu,e khootunum. • 

7. 

tirazi pueruhune zur kushum mubeen choon ^ 
shumu, 

'Ki soz hast nihanee durooni pueruhunum. 

8 . 

Biya o hustiye hafiz zi peshi oo burdar, 

Ki bawcojoodi to kus nuslmuwud zi mun ki 
munum. . 


A Free Translation. 

1 . 

The shade of this body obscures the radi¬ 
ance of my soul, welcome that ! our, when I 
may tear the veil from its celestial counte¬ 
nance. , 

. 2 . 

Such a cage doth not become a warbler like 
me, who soars, as a bird of Paradise, to the re¬ 
gions of bliss. 
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3. 

I know not where I now am, nor where I 
formerly was ; woe is me, I have neglected my 
own self! 

4. 

. Hpw can I wing my flight round the temple 
of the pure empyrean, while confined within the 
bars of this terrestrial frame ? 

5. 

Why should I, who aspire to the asylum and 
abode of cherubs, find a mansion here among 
the haunts of degraded forms ? 

6 . 

Should my heart's blood be stained with the 
dark hue of musk, be not surprised, for I am a 
fellow-sufterer with the mus^-deer of Khotun, 

7. 

Dq not contemplate the gay form of my 

orient j-obes alone, while I like a taper am con- 
» 

suming with the internal fires, which this breast 
of mine conceals. 

8 . 

• « 

Come, my soul! draw tlje curtain of delusion 
from the eyes of Hafiz, fbr while thou art, no 
body shall learn from him, that he can really 
exist without thee. 
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XIX. 

Ghuzul Meer Ummun Lootf kee. 

1 . 

Hue ot julwu.e jan ka gilee budun mera, 

Khcoda kure ki core kliak ho yih tun mera. • 

2 . 

Qufus men dconiya ke kya bole moojli sa khopsh 
ahung, 

ludun men chuhchuhe maroon, wcoh hue chu- 
mun mera, 

3. 

Nu sumjjia yih ki kuhan tjia uor ub kuhan ay a. 

Huzar huef ki ghafil hue fuhm o zun mera, 

4. 

Kuroon muen kyoon ke bhula lamukan kee 
suer, ki ub 

Phu’nsa hue qued men khakee budun kee mun 
mera. 

Humara gjiur to hue hooron kee ankji kee pcotlee, 

Gulee men muekpshqn kee kyoon ki ho wu- 
tun mera. . • 

* 6 . 

Khuta nuheen jo mere khooni dil se mcoshk 
kee boo, 

Mile toojlie ki hue dil nafu,e khcotun mera. 
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7. 

Yih nuqshi .jamu.e zurkush mera nuheen jon 
shumu, 

Ki huega purdu.e fanoos pueruhun mera. 

8 . 

totha too hustee ko Hafiz kee ake uz ruhi Lcotf, 
Ki ko,ee scone nu tere samlme sookhun mera. 

Paraphrase of the above. 

1 . 

Hail, heavenly spark! that glorious day, 

When thou, releas’d from circling clay, 

May soar to realms of bliss: 

No longer shall this frame confine, 

A soul inspir’d by love divine,— 

Pure bird of Paradise! 

2 . 

God’s mystic scheme I vainly scan, 

And grasp his mind infus’d in man ; 

These—far transcend my song. 

Thro’ death’s deep gloom, how wing my flight, 
To that eternal source of light— 

Eclips’d front me so long ? 

3.*' 

Eccentric spirit! why first roam— 

To earth—from heav’n thy native home, 
Where kindred angels dwell ? 
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Hpw like the bounding musky deer, 
Thou still art doom’d to anguish here-^- 
This yearning* heart can tell. * 

4. 

Those radiant orbs, earth’s vernal bloom, 
Lose all their charms, while I consume 
With melting sighs on sighs: , 

Yes, bright Intelligence! I see, 

My Self f cannot ascend to thee, 

Till mortal Hafiz dies. 


* The animated allusion to the musk-deer 
by Hafiz, in this verse, can be relished by those 
only who will examine the natural history of 
this animal. If we add to this, the coagulated 
contents and general structure of the musk- 
bag, evident upon dissection, we shall find they 
are not very dissimilar to a heart, supposed to 
have its blood curdled and scorched by the ar¬ 
dour and anguish of disappointed love. 

" f The reader will perceive my notions’ of 
Self, both in Metaphysics and Philology, in 
this extract, from the Persian Grammar, by 
Sir W. Jones, whom*in this respect I implicit¬ 
ly follow. 

I here use his self and their selves instead of 
the corrupted words himself and themselves; in 
which usage I am justified by the authority of 
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A Translation of the. above Paraphrase. 

1 . 

« 

Ue purinde khookl ke is dafnsi khakee se riha, 

Hoke corja.e too cos ja tha juhan basa tera. 

Upnee pjhoolwaree qudeemee kee kure ppir 
deed too, 

Juon se din men, toojjbe wooh din moobaruk 
ho,ega. 

3 . 

Ue ki too jeeta hue ishqe ezudee ke shuoq men, 

Kur sukega pjiir nu toojh ko qued pinjra khak 
ka. 

- 4. 

Rooh insan kee lutafut ke subub pata nuheen* 

Pjiir niilega kisturuh moojli ko nishane kibriya. 


Sidney, and of other writers in the golden age 
of our language ; self seems to have been ori¬ 
ginally a noun, and was, perhaps, a synonimous 
word for soul, according to Locke’s definition 
of it: “ Self is that conscious thinking thing, 
which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and 
pain, capable of happiness and misery.” If this 
• observation be just, the Arabs have exactly the 
same idiom; for their nufs, soul, knswers pre¬ 
cisely to our self, as—subiycon ruma nufeuhoo 
fee nuhrin, a bop threw his self into a river. 
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5 . 

Jo chliipa ankjhon se ho kis turuh se awe nuzur, 

Dekjbiye kyoon kur cose, upna kuhan yih mur- 
tubu. 

6 . 

Uor jo yih chahoon ki ooska bhed koochb za* 
hir kuroon, 

Mconh nuheen rukhta hoon uesa, upnee go- 
ya,ee so kya. 

7- 

Muot ka muedani teeru tue kurega kis turuh r 

Uese undhiyare se kyoon kur ja,ega toojh se oora. 

8 . 

Is kusafut men jo t]ha too, kub phir awega nuzur, 

Chushmu,e nooree qudeemee hue jo mooddut 
se chjiipa. 

9 • 

Huen muluk humjins jis men cos wutun ko 
chjior kur, 

Bjioola bhutka duhr men phirta hue kyoon ue 
bewufa. 

-i - 

. 10 . 

Mcozturub ahoo,e mcashkeen sa jo dcokji bjiur- 

• * 

ta hue too, 

Bun men yuhan cosko dile khustu hue mera 
janta. 
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11 . 

Jub muen juljata hoon upnee ahi atushbar se, 
Ye sitare poor ziya uor baghi dooniya poor fiza: 

12 . 


Tub niput be rootbu uornacheez atehuennuzur, 
Yuuoe ub hasil nu kooch|i howega inse mood? 
du.a. 

13 . 

Ue khooda! tub tuk nuhogee jan kee tcojja tuk 
puhobuch, 

Jub tuluk jawe nii mur yih Hafize khakee mera. 


XX. 

1 . 

Baten kidhur gu een we teree bholee bholiyan, 
Dil leke bolta hue jo too ub ye boliyan. 

2 . 

Hur bat hue luteefu o hur yek sookhaon hue rumz, 
Hur an hue kinayu o hur dum tjiutholiyan. 

3. 

huemt ne oosko bund nu kurne dee pjiir kubhoo, 

Unkjhiyan jis arsee ne tere moonji pu kjioliyan. 

« 

4. 

Undam i gcol pu ho nu quba is muze se ehak, 
Jyon khoosh-chhubon ke tun pu musuktee 
huen choliyan. 
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5 . 

Kin ne kiya khiram chumun men ki ub suba, 
Latee hue bo,e naz se bhur bhur ke jholiyan, 

6 '. 

Saqee puhonch shitab ki toojh bill is ubr se, 
Purte nuheen tugurg burustee huen goliyan. • 

7. 

Kya chahiye toojlie sur i ungoosht pur hina, 

Jis be goonuhjje khoon men chahen dooboliyan. 

8 . 

Jyon bmf hogu e huen khconukub bcotani hind, 
Nisbutoonhon kee gurm hucn kabooi kee loliyan. 

9 - 

Suoda ke dil se saf nu mhtee tbec zoolfi yar, 
Shane ne beech pur ke girhen coskee kholiyan. 


Literal Translation. 

Where are thy kind innocent expressions now, 
that, having captivated my heart, thou talkest 
to me thus?—All thy words are gibes, and 
every sentence is .raillery. 

Not a moment without sarcasm, and each 
breath has become a taunting joke. 

Admiration hath not yet allowed the mirror 
to sleep, that opened its eyes on thy counte¬ 
nance. 
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The capsule of the flower doth not burst 
with such charms, as when the garment of the 

e 

fair gives way. 

Who hath been walking in the garden, that 
now the zephyrs come overloaded with the 
perfumes of blandishment? 

Come quickly, my beloved, for without thee 
the clouds are not discharging hail, but bullets. 

Why shouldst thou dye the tips of thy fin¬ 
gers with hina *, while they can be dipped in 
the blood of victims (to thy love) ? 

The damsels of India have become as cold 
as ice, and are rivalled in affection by the maids 
of Kabool. 

The tresses of my love were not in concord 
with Suoda, till the comb, interposing, unra- 
veiled their (prejudices) contortions. 


* The ligustrum indicum, or eastern privet*, 
called also menhdee, and much used for stain¬ 
ing the nails, hands, and feet, of a red colour 
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Paraphrase. 

1 . 

Was thy innocent prattle divested of art, 

That formerly ravish’d my ear, 

With the view of insidiously stealing this heart 1 ? 
Ah! whence these harsh words I now hear? 

t 

2 . 

Why thus constantly poison whate'er you express, 
With scoffs, gibes, and taunting unkjfid? 

Can satirical wit on a lover’s distress 
Become a benevolent mind ? 

3 . 

Since the morn I beheld thee so lovely and gay, 
These eyes have been .strangers to sleep ; 

All the night for my fairest I ravingly pray, 
Whole days, can do nothing but weep. 

. 4. 

Not a bud where the lily just peers do I see, 

So charms its admirer above, 

As the muslin receding can fascinate me, 

To gaze on thy snow-balls of love. 

.5. 

When Aurora from Phoebus comes tripping it by, 
Her shape, breath ambrosial, and air, 

Are so much my dear nymph’s, I distractedly cry, 
Whence, whither thus early, my fair? 
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6 . 

Though yon clouds burst with peals we have 

e 

nothing to fear, 

Since the skies will relenting avert, 

While such innocence, beauty, ind goodness, 

♦ v are near, 

Each shaft but thy own from my heart. 

7- 

If kind nature, not art, lilies, rqses, can grace, 
With pencil and colours divine, - 

Shall paint sacrilegiously beauties deface, 

Each bloom sees with envy in thine? 

8 . 

How, ye damsels of Hind, prove more frigid 
and cool, 

Than hills cover’d over with snow, 

As our genial warm plains, while the maids of 
Kabool 

With love amid icicles glow. 

9 . 

Are those locks not intended to rivet thy chain ? 

Fly, Suoda, inchantment i,s there! 

What comb hath the power to release thee 
again, 

flora, jetty felt ringlets of hail 1 ? 
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By way oi^ariety, and to accommodate my 
juvenile miliMy students with something more 
immediately in their department, I shall iw this 
place present them with the words oft com¬ 
mand, generally adopted in the British Indian 
armies, and als/^with a. few_of the Articles of 
War, in the Hindoostanee language, as^Anow- 
ledge of these will serve to introduce them to 
all the rest, to be found either in those works 
I have already published, or in some future 
publication, for the particular use of East In¬ 
dia cadets. / 

Preliminary and Supplementary Observations, by 
the late Lieutenant Robert Webster, of the 
Bengal Military Service, and by the Author 
of these Sheets. 

The following Military Terms, made use of 
by the natives in their own And our armies, 
may be of service to any young officer who is 
appointed to a Sipahee corps, immediately on 
his arrival in India. After becoming master of 
them, he might attend every drill, observing 
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carefully the expressions which the drill-ser- 
jeant makes use of in explaining the English 
words of command, when teaching the recruits 
their exercise. The whole shouldUthen be noted 
down, very carefully and alphaMtically, in a 
hiemorandum book, the officer paying due at- 
tentic/h to their orthography. When he thinks 
he has obtained a sufficient number of words 
to be able to instruct a squad, he might, 
with Ves commander’s leave, take charge of 
one, which he should exercise, morning and 
evening, for near two months; pronouncing 
the words of command at first slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly with the extent of his voice. Rapidity 
of utterance will come of its own accord after¬ 
wards. By so doing he will get acquainted 
with the men, and they accustomed to his 
command, the advantages attendant on which 
are well known to every officer, but more espe¬ 
cially to those who belong to the native regi¬ 
ments. 

The military scholar will do well to recollect, 
that many usefiil words must be omitted in the 
Vocabulary, from their having no such expres¬ 
sions in the Hindoostanee. In these instances, 
however, he must use the English word more 
or less corrupted, according to circumstances, 
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with which a little practice will soon familiarize 
* the learner. Some few of the corruptions in 
question will appear in the Second Volume, 
which will afford no bad clue to all the rest, 
and those in italics here, are commonly preferred 
in our armies. It cannot be expected tlyat the 
natives, in every regiment of the service, will 
'make use of all the words of comma, ul ex¬ 
actly as they occurnii^hesejiages, since every 
one will take a certain latitude m Las own 
translation of the English. At all events, those 
used by the ■ late Lieutenant Webstar will be 
generally understood, and may serve as a good 
model for others, who -may feel inclined to 
bring this department of military duty to the 
perfection which it certainly merits, in every 
jteint of view, in our armies. Many of* the 
words which are inserted in the Second Vo¬ 
lume, are probably omitted here, and a few in 
the present list belong exclusively to the artil¬ 
lery, as I at first intended to have given, not 
only all their terms, but those belonging to the 
sea service also. 

After examining tlie written materials that my 
friends had collected for the above purpose, I 
found such a chaos of corruptions and inter¬ 
mixture of tongues, as to make me relinquish 
X x 
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the attempt, at least for the present. 1 ,...iy -a 
some future period be induced tJ prepare./, 

t 

more complete military and na v rJ vocaVular-v. 
than I could accomplish now, c i ay if ' 
fortunate enough to receive an;. : .u 
assistant.-, ua.5 >>;■., .i. ’afivmf'n* r *n«* to 

pi rt'i in such a . with private sati-fact on 

iUH. p .Pin- advantage 

* 

-iV ' 

Aero i -v.i.en? k^I junta, saz saman. 

/.: a. c > t ■. vhuc.l, (i r > *akc,j shusl-bau' 1 ' -ia 
A-'-.mre to, sarni.'f eL-'n.i, burhu? 

Ambush, clanw,^aia, goat. 

Ammunition, junget'tonta, barootgolee, saman 
jungee. 

Angle, goshu, kona. 

Antil, gjiun, niha,ee, sundan. 

Approaches, morchu, morchal, urgura. 

Alarm, pokar, hank pokar. 

Armistice, wuqfu, mo^hlut, t)iuhrawa. . 
Armour, buktur, jliool, chara t eenu. 

Arms, hutjhiyar, hurbu, silah N 
Arsenal, silah-khanu. 

Articles of war, lushkuree a,een. 

Artillery, topen, top-khanu, (man) golundaz. 
Attack, hulla, dhawa, chuvha.ee, humlu. 

To attack, (in jront) moohr^ mama, (the rear) 
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£ichharee-mama, (in jlank) kumur-(ya) 

. nee-marna, flank. 

Axle-iree, dhooree. 

Axe, tubu’;, tubul, kcolharee, (pick) guentee. 

B. 

Baggage, boon gab, cheezbust, buheer. 

Barrel, peepa,(gun) nulee. 

Terrier, urgura, phatuk. 

Base, jur, beorsyad. 

Bastion, bcorj. 

Battery, morchu, dumdumu. 

Belt, purtula, .dab, duwal. 

To blockade, gher-lena, nakabpiidee-k. mcoha 
siru-k. gird-k. 

Blunderbuss, dliumaka, qurabeen. 

Body of men, guroh, risalu, ghol, toomun. 
JCtynb, hooqqu, ghoobare ka gola. 

Bombardier, golundaz. 

Breach, koombhul, boogharu, durar, pjiooj, 
shigaf, (practicable) chulta boogharu. 
Breast-plate, chupras. 

Brigade , dustu. . 

Brimstone, gund^uk., 

*C. 

Carriage, ruhroo, ruhkulu, tukht. 

Camp, pura,o, lushkur-gah. 

Cantonments, chjia.onee. 
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Cavalier, dumdumu, v. tro* //,.' 

Capitulation, quol qurar. 

Carabine, qurabeen, dhum->... 

Cartouch, tosdan. 

Cartridge, tonta, (light) -.4 ov-\ ?:-••• 
«• '?/V/r, '•!>• - 1 - • 


Of- 

. lit, *’■ 

C.’avair 

toirk-suv, ;u 

Cent 

, beech, nut’, qul’>. 

C 1: 

• >n « j arms, ou■ 

t 

!•'<*, chadur-dojt!,, 


# 7b KY/rt* a slic<J. or cloth of any kind 
round the head repeatedly, implies that the 
people who do so, consider their selves in the 
power of the enemy, and mean to submit ac¬ 
cordingly. This in day light answers evdry 
purpose; but the rude state of military tactics 
in the East, has not yet provided an adequate 
expedient, during hostile attacks at night. The 
natives would, under such circumstances, give 
over firing, call out uluman, uluman, or uman, 
'iman, and probably wave a. 'light or torch cir¬ 
cularly in the air, to sho t tv that they had sub¬ 
mitted, and expected mercy accordingly. In 
the day time, even when a man leaves- the 
ranks and approaches the enemy unarmed, he 
is considered as sacred as a person among us 
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Chamber of a gun, top kee kothce. 

Chain, zunjeer. 

Challenge to, lura t ee mangna, mooqabulu-chahna, 

(as a sentry) tokna, roktok-k. 

Colours, nishan, jhunda, bueruq. 

Commission, colidedaree-sunud. 

Company, biradurce. 

Compliment, sulam. 

Con»oy. oafilu, luidvuqu rusancc. 

To countermarch, kavva deke phirna, 
Court-Martial, lushkuree udalut. 

Cuirass, chara.eenu, jhool. 

Cymbal, jhaujh, munjeera. 

d. ; 

Decamp to, chule-jana, ooth-j. koocli-k. 
Defences, ar, ot, urgura, bucha.o. 

Defile, duru, naka, gjiat, gulee. 

Deserter, bhugora 5 firaree. 

Detachment, ghol, risalu,v. brigade,8cc. tpeenatee. 
Division, tola, tolee, v. body. 

Discharge, burturfee keechitliee, (to) nam-katna 
juwab-d. # 

Drum, tumboor, tub\u. 


bearing a flag of truce, and will be received in 
the light of a pacific messenger demanding a 
parley, &c. from the adverse army... 
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Drummer, tumboor-chee. 

Duty, baree, khidmut, kam, nuokmrT', dmokr- 

E. . , 4 

Embrazure, rund, top ka jhuroka. 

To Enfilade, aga-marna, or baudhna. • 
Environ to Horn- or roookam-k. 

Ev.-'.'. ion. \! 

Ex..u‘ v «., qU'Aa id. 

F. 

Farcin'* j!. ■ ■ ■ ,xrer * 

Fei'<he <• 

Fe* ;• d:. buhamt 

Fi.‘in top rubknSu. t o,p odche*- 

Flank, bugliul, kliau,”, 

File, pant, pura, qutar. 

File off to, qutar qutar-or kawa de ke-chulna. 
Forlorn hope, * commedwar sipaliiyon ka jutfy.' 
janbazon ka ghol. 

Forage, kuhee, rusud, luhna, seedha, panee. 
Form to, bunna, bunana, pura-bandjhna. 

Fort’, quluu, gurh, gurhee. 


# Were this translated' literally, the inau¬ 
spicious name alone would prevent the natives 
from comprehending what was intended by the 
expression among ns. It is in cases of this 
nature, where not only the skill of a linguist is 
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Fosse, khunduq, pueghar. v. ditch. 

'furlough, ruza, chhoottee. 

G, 

Gabion, tokree. 

Gate, pliatuk, durwazu. 

General, surdar, bukhshec, {in chief) meer-lnkh- 
shee. 

Gin, thekee. 

Glacis, pccsbtu, dug ram, „ 

Grenade, hooqqu, {thrower) hooqqe-b^z.... 

To Ground, solana. 

Guard, chuokee, puhru, {advanced) hurawul, 
qurawul, ugaree, {rear) chundowul, pichliarec. 
To Guard, nigahbanee-k. khubur-lena, hifazut-k. 
Guide, hurkaru, duoraha, rah-bur. 

Gun-carriage, urabu, v. carriage. 

H. 

Helmet, top, khod*. 

Hide, cham, chursa. 

Howitzer, urabu. 

Hospital, beemar-khanu. 

Hurdle, tjiutliur. • 


requisite, but that discrimination also, which 
can be attained from a real knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the people, though 
their vernacular tongue alone. 
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I. 

Infantry, puedul, piyade. 

Intrench to, morchu bundec Mjtabu l huochuk 

K. . 

Knapsack, jhola. . ; - V 

i r'rji'c, eirjiu.Krh. r ' •; •.. 

J jh'ii'u-"), ■ or kav *•.!*_i: = 

j,i;nl:r .dcoo. y. *y/, v -\agr, 

j,. t ir. v , su?'. 

\i 


IVlatcn, jamgee, uiya ; suw.ee. 

Mine, soorung, (to spring ) soorung-marna. 
Mortar, hooqqu, ban, ghoobara. 

Motion, hurkut. 

Mould, sancha. 

Mutiny, dunga, fusad, liungamu, fitnu, 

O. 

Oblique, kona kanee, tirchha. 

Officer, surdar, coltde-dar, vt general. 
Ordnance, chub chukkee, v. gun. 

Outpost, aspas kee tu,eenatee. 

P. 

Pai^de, quwa,id-gah, v„ exercise. 

Parley, juwab suwal, (to beat) kupra-hilana, 
v. chamade. 
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Party, jutha, risalu, tu,eenatee. 

X J ass, nikasee kee chi thee, dustuk rahdaree, pui> 
wauu, ( strait ) dura, gjiat, v. defile. 

Patrole, rtJawa, tilayu. 

Park, top-khanu. 

Palisade, kutgjiura. 

Peace, mel, scoluh. 

Picket, mekh, khoontee. . 

Picquet, tilayu, ghdawuree, itaqee. 

Pivot, khoont. 

Pioneer, bel-dar. 

Plan, nuqshu. 

Platform, chubootru, muchan. 

Port-fire, muhtabee, hutfuphool, v. match. 

Pole, phur, joo,a, bum. 

Priming wire, sozun, soo^. 

Priming (powder) runjuk, (pouch, &c.) runjuk- 
dan. 

Q. 

Quadrant, costoorlab. 

R. 

Rammer or pounder, moosul, dcormoos. 
Rampart, fuseel, kumur-kota, deewar. 

Range (of shot, gole ka) tuppa, pulla, mar, cbot. 
Rear, pichhwara, peechlia. 

To recoil, pulutna, hutana. 

Redoubt, morcbu. 

Yy 
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To relieve, budul-lena, budlee-kurna. 
■Rendezvous, udda, mujm.u. 

Reserve, pjhaltoo, oobaroo, fazil. 

Retreat, puhloo-tihee, (to) hutna. 

Rocket, ban. 

•Roll, ^ismniiweesee, furd, fihrist. 

S. 

Sally to, khoorooj-k.. oobliurna. 
Sandbags, balookee thuelee. 

Sash, jaJlputka. 

Scaling ladder, kumund, v. ladder. 
Shovel or spade, belchu, koodal, phuora. 
Sight, mussa, n?ukliee, deed-ban. 

Sling, duwalee, v. btlt. 

Sponge staff, soombha. 

Squadron, ghol, dustu, jhoond. 

Stockade, kumur kota, v. palisade. 

Sword, kirch, neemchu, tulwar. 

T. 

Target, chand. 

Tarpaulin, ghuta top, mom-jamu. 

Tent, deru, khuemu, tumboo, pal. 
Touch-hole, runjuk-gliura, (ya) -soorakh. 
Tompion, dutta. 

Trigger, lublubee, kul. 

Troop* tcomun, risalu. 

Trooper, suwar. 
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Trunnions, purkan. 

Tumbril, petee. 

V. 

Vanguard, liurawul, agaree, mohra, v. guard. 

U. 

Uniform, sipahiyanu bana 

W. 

Wadding, kusun, nuwalu. 

War, jung, lura.ee. 

Weapons, hurbu, huthiyar, v. arms. 

Wing, puhloo, bughul, kanee, (right) muemuna, 
(left) muesura. 

Y. 

Yoke, joo.a, joowat, juvvalee. 


Order arms, bundooq ootaro. 

Fix bayonets, sungeen churha.o. 

Shoulder arms, bundooq kandhe pur rukho. 
Present arms, sulamee ka hath. 

Charge bayonets,. sungeen ka hath. 

Make ready, ghora do pa,e put- cliurha.o. 
Half-cock firelocks, ek pa,e pur ghora ruktio. 
Present, shust lo (ya) bundooq jticoka.o. 

Fire, chhoro, dagho, or maro. 

Handle cartridge, tome pur hatli ruk ( ho. 
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Open pans, phirjoola- (ya) piyalu-kholo. 

Prime, runjuk pila,o. 

Load, tonta bhuro. 

Draw ramrod, guz nikalo. 

Ram down cartridge, tonta guz se maro. 

Return ramrod, guz phir do. 

Seize the firelock with a firm grasp, bundoo<j[ 
moot]hiyake pukuro. 

Prime and load, runjuk pila.o,' tonta bhuro. 

Recover arms, kan se mar. 

Dress by the right, duheene nuzur kuro, bura - 
bur hoja,o. 

Dress by the left, ba,en nuzur kuro, burabur 
hojao. 

Eyes to the right, duheene nuzur. 

Eyes to the left, ba,en nuzur. 

By the right backwards dress, duheene dekh 
peechhe hutke burabur hoja,o. 

By the left backwards dress, baen dekji peechhe 
hutke burabur hoja,o. 

By the right forwards dress, duheene dekli age 
burhke burabur hoja,o. 

By the left forwards dress, ba t en dekjri age burhke 
burabur hoja,o. 

To the right face, duheene pliiro. 

To th§ left face, ba,en p t hiro. 
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To the right about face, duheene se adha chuk- 
kur phiro. 

To the left about face, ba,en se adha chukkur 
phiro. 

Rear ranks take open order, pichharee kholo. 

Rear ranks take close order, pichharee milo. • 

Pile arms, bundooq jeoorce kuro. 

Ground arms, bundooq sola,o. 

Stand at ease, hath mila,o (ya) maro. 

Attention, jang se hath milao. 

Keep up your heads, sir ootlia.o. 

Ordinary time, march, thumbe qudum se age 
chulo. 

Step short, eree angoothe ke pas rukh dheere 
qudum chulo. 

Quick march, juldee qudum ootha,o. 

Step out, lumba qudum rukho. 

Change the stepj qudum budlo. 

Halt, kjfrure ruho. 

To the right wheel, duheene kjhoont pur samne 
se chukkur khao. 

To the left wheel, ba,en khoont pur samne se 
chukkur kJia,o. • * 

On your right backwards wheel, duheene kjioont 
pur peechhe se chukkur kha,o. 

On your left backwards wheel, ba,en kh<jcmt pur 
peechlie se chukkur maro. 
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The company will step back six paces, kum- 
punee chhu qudum peechlie hutega. 

c + 

To the left or right oblique, ba,en ya duheene 
tirchha qudum chulo. 

Poiftt your toes, panw ke punje duba.o. 

To wheel on the center, beench ke khoont pur 
chukkur mama. 

Mark time, upnee juguh kjhure ho qudum 
ootha,o. 

To march in file, qutar qutar chulna. 

The company will advance, kumpunee age 
burho. 

To recruits will go to ball practice every even¬ 
ing, hur raz sham ko niye sipahee chand ma- 
ree ke waste ja,enge. 

Tliere will be an inspection of arms to-morrow 
morning, see that they are all very clean, 
fujur kul kante kee dek,ha,ee hogee, dek ( h ki 
sub uchliee turuh saf ruhen. 

Take care that the supernumerary arms are 
cleaned every day, khuburdav ki surunjam 
jo oobaroo (ya ufzood) hue roz roz mula jawe. 

Bring me a written report of the company daily, 
kumpunee ka uhwal roz roz humare pas likjh- 
laya kuro. 

When^were you enlisted? toom kub nuokuv 
lioo.e ? 
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Press the butt well to the shoulder, koonda 
monddhe pur uchhee turuh duba o. 

Pull the trigger strong with the middle finger, 

; beech kee unglee lublubee pur zor se dabo. 

Tell off the company into three sections, kum- 
■ punee ko teen tolee kuro. 

The company will wheel in echellon of sec¬ 
tions, pultun tirchhee tolee hoja.egee, or pul¬ 
tun seerhee ka kam kurega. 

At what time does the battalion march to¬ 
morrow morning ? fujur kis wuqt pultun 
kooch ku regee ? 

How many men are for picquet ? aj rat ketne 
juwan tilaye kee nuolyiree ke waste liuen ? 


Articles of War. 

Article IV. Section 2. 

Any officer, non-commissioned, officer, or sol¬ 
dier, who being present at any mutiny or sedi- 
tion, does not use his utmost endeavours to 
suppress the same, or coming to the knowledge 
of any mutiny, or intended (nutiny, does not 
without delay give information thereof to his 
commanding officer, shall be punished by a 
court-martial with death, or otherwise, Record¬ 
ing to the nature of his offence. 
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IV. 2. 

Chuotjiee a,een doosre bab kee. 

Jo ko t ee chlxota bura qphdedar ya sipahee, ki- 
see dunge ya fusad men ha/ir hoke, upne muq- 
door bhur cosee ko mulmet nu kure ; ya kisoo 
dunge ya cos ke irade se waqif hoke, troont 
upne .surdar ko iskee khubur nu puhoonchawe, 
tuo suza coskee court-martial kee tujweez se 
qutl hoga, ya uor turuh kee jtumbeeh upnee 
tuqseer ke la,iq pawega. 


ArticleV. Section 2. 


Any officer or soldier who shall strike his 
superior officer,, or draw, or offer to draw, or 
shall lift up any weapon, or offer any violence 
against him, (being in the execution of his 
office) on any pretence whatsoever, or shall dis¬ 
obey any lawful command of- his superior offi¬ 
cer, shall suffer death, or such other punish¬ 
ment as shall, according to the nature of his 
offence, be inflicted upon him by the sentence 
of a court-martial. 

^ V. 2., 


Panchween a,een doosre bab kee. 

Ko,ee qphdedar ya sipahee, jo upne se bure ya 
qudeem qphdedar ko mare, ya tulwar cos pur 
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khuenche, ya khucncha chahe, ya kisoo hut- 
hiyar ko oothawe, ya kisee turuh kee zuburdus- 
tee numood kure, kisoo hcojjut se; ya upnc se 
,bure ya qudeem cphdcdar ka ko,ee wajibee 
hookm nu mane tuo wooh mardalaja,ega, ya uor 
ko,ee uesee siyasut jo cos ke goonah ke moowa* 
fiq hogee, so court-martial kee tujweez se cos ko 
deeja.egee. 


Article IV. Section 5- 

Whatsoever officer or soldier shall be convict¬ 
ed of having advised or persuaded any other 
officer or soldier to desert the service, shall suf¬ 
fer such punishment as shall be inflicted upon 
him by the sentence of a court-martial. 

IV. 5. 

Jo ko,ee cohdedar, ya sipahee, kisee uor cphde- 
<lar, ya sipahee ko nokree se bhagne ko kuhe, 
ya sikhawe, uo yih oos pur sabit ho; tuo cosko 
uesee siyasut milegee juesee court-martial kee 
tujweez se tjiuhra,ee jaegee. 

_ * 

Article III. Section 10. 

Every non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
who shall be convicted at a court-martial of 
having sold or lost, or spoiled through 4ns ne¬ 
glect, his horse, arms, clothes, or accoutre- 
Zz 
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ments, shall undergo such weekly stoppages 
(not exceeding the half of his pay) as a court- 
martial shall judge sufficient for repairing the 
loss or damage, and shall suffer imprisonment, 
or such other corporal punishment as his crime 
shall deserve. 

III. 10. 

Teesree a.een duswen bab kee. 

Hur ko,ee huwaldar, ya uor ko,ee chhota cph- 
dedar, ya sipahee, jo upne ghore,. huthiyaron, 
kupron, ya sipahiyane surinjamon ko beche, 
kjioe, ya upnee ghuflut se bigare, uor yih court- 
martial men cos pur sabit ho; tuo uesa dantl 
hur atware coskee adhee tulub se liya ja.ega, 
juesa ki court-martial tliuhrawe, oos nooqsan 
uor kumtee ke poora kurne ko; uor qued bhec 
hoga, ya etnee mar kha,ega, jetnee coskee tuq- 
scer ke la,iq ho.egee. 

Article 1. Section 11- 

All non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
who shall be found one mile from the camp, 
without leave iri writing from the commanding 
officer, shall suffer such punishment as shall be 
inflicted upon them by the sentence of a court- 
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I. 11. 

Puehlee a,een egarwen bab kce. 

Sub ko ee huwaldar, ya uor ko t ee chhote qoh- 
Uedar, ya sipahee, jo lushkur ke mcoqam se adh 
kos pur pa e jawen, upne surdar kee rookhsut 
kee chithee bina; tuo con ko uesee tumbeeh 
milegee juesee court-martial kee tujweez se 
tuhhraee ja,egee. 

Article II. Section 11. 

No officer or soldier shall lie out of his quar¬ 
ters, garrison, or camp, without leave from his 
superior officer, upon the penalty Of being pu¬ 
nished, according to the nature of his offence, 
by the sentence of a court-martial. 

II. 11. 

Doosree aeen es-arwen bab kee. 

I O • 

- £frahiye.ki ko,ee qphdedar, ya sipahee upne 
surdar kee purwangee bina, kuheen bahur rat 
bhur nu rube, upne dere, qilue, ya lushkur ke 
mooqam, ya ch t huonee se, nuheen to, suza pa- 
wega, upnee tuqseer ke moowafiq court-martial 
kee tujweez se. 

Article 111. Section 11. 

Every- non-commissioned officer ^nd.soldier 
shall retire to his quarters or tent at the beat- 
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ing of the retreat; in default of which he shall 

be punished, according to the nature of his of- 

♦ * 

fence, by the commanding officer. 

III. 11. 

Teesree a.een egarwen bab kee. 

. Hurek huwaldar, ya uor kisoo chjiote tphde- 
dar o sipahee ko chahiye, ki sham kee top ya 
tumboor bajne pur, upne upne dere men, ya 
tliikane pur jaruhe, nuheen to upnee tuqseer 
kee see suza Wuhan ke surdar se pawega. 


Article IV. Section 11. 

No officer, non-commissioned officer, or sol¬ 
dier, shall fail of repairing at the time fixed, to 
the place of parade, of exercise, or other ren¬ 
dezvous appointed by his commanding officer, 
if not prevented by sickness, or some other 
evident necessity; or shall go from the sajd 
place of rendezvous, or from his guard, with¬ 
out leave from his commanding officer, before 
he shall be regularly dismissed or relieved, on 
the penalty of being punished.according to the 
nature of his offence, by. the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

IV. 11. 


Choutjiee a,een, egarwen bab kee. 

Ugur ko,ee chhota ya bura ephdedar, ya sipa- 
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hee qoosoor kure bur wuqt pulioonchne men qu- 
wa.idgah pur, ya uor jugih jumu hone kee, ki 
jo surdar ne thuhra.ee ho, bughuer beemaree, 
ya uor ko.ee zuroorut zahiree; ya oosee jugih 
se ya kisee chuokee puhre se upne surdar ke ku- 
he bina, ya moowafiq dustoor upnee budlee ya 
chjioottee ke age oothjawe; tuo court-martial 
kee tujweez se juesee ooskee tuqseer thuhregee 
wueseehee suza cos ko milegee. 


Article V. Section 11. 


Whatever commissioned officer shall be found 
drunk on his guard, party, or other duty under¬ 
arms, shall be cashiered, for^it; any non-com¬ 
missioned officer or soldier so offending, shall 


suffer such corporal punishment as shall be in¬ 
flicted by the sentence of a court-martial. 


— - ' V. 11. 


Panchween a.een egarwen bab kee. 

Jo ko.ee bura qphdedar, upnee chuokee pulire 
pur, ya tu.eenatee, ya kisoo uor khidmut pur, 
huthiyar bandhe hoo.e mutwala payajawe; tuo 
is bat ke waste burtnruf hoga, uo ko.ee chhota 
qphdedar, ya sipahee jo uesa goonah kure, etee 
mar k.ha.ega jetee court-martial kee tujweez 
men tjmhra.ee j a,egee. 
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The 6th Article of the Regulations relative to 
Native Recruits, published in 'Minutes of Coun¬ 
cil of the 8 th of August 1 796. 

Prior to enrolment, the following Articles 
6f War shall be read and explained to him, 
(the recruit) viz. the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Ar¬ 
ticles of the 2d Section; the 1st, 3d and 4th 
Articles of the 5th Section; the 2d and 3d 
Articles of the 10th Section ; and the 1st, 2d, 
t»th, 13th, 16th and 20th Articles of the 11th 
Section.—At the same time, the Allowing De¬ 
claration is to be made to him, and the follow¬ 
ing Oath administered to him, in the front of 
the colours of the'battalion, according to the 
tenets of his belief. 

Chhuthween babut hookmbn se .jo ni'kifc'tlie 
ungrezee fuoj ke niye sipahiyon ke waste, Au¬ 
gust. kee athween tareekh, sutruh suo chlie 
anwe sal ungrezee. 

Hur ek nue sipahee kee isfnnuweesee ke age 
chahiye ki cos ko soona ee uo boojha.ee jawen 
ungrezee fuoj kee yehee a.eenen; yuune doosree, 
teesree, chouthee, o panchween aeenen dcosre 
bab kee; puehlee, teesree o chouthee a,eenen 
panchwen bab kee; doosree o teesree a.eenen 
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Uneven bab kee, pueblee, dcosree, chjhutlrween, 
terhween, solhween, beesween a.eenen egarwen 
bab kee. Tis pur bliee pultun ke nishan ke 
samne chahiye ki cosko age ka shurt namu zahir 
\kiya-jawe, uor age kee qusm oose khila t ee jawe 
cos ke deen o dhurum ke i.utiqad ke moowafuj* 

Declaration.—“ In time of peace, after ha¬ 
ving served three years, on making application 
for your discharge, through the commanding 
oflicer of your company, it will be granted to 
you, in two months from the date of your ap¬ 
plication, provided it will not cause the vacan¬ 
cies in your company to exceed ten, in which 
case you must remain until/ that objection be 
removed; but in time of ‘war, you have no 
claim to a discharge, but must remain, and do 
yoyy duty^ until the necessity of retaining you 
in the service shall cease.” 

Shurt namu.—sooluh ke wuqt teen burus kee 
khidmut kurne ke»buud, nokree se juwab mang- 
ne pur, upnee company ke sur&ar kee muurifut, 
toomharee durkhwasf se do muheene ke beech 
men toomko milega: is shurt se, ki toomharee 
company men dus admee se ziyadu kum qu hon; 
.jiuheen to, toom ko ruhna hoga, jubtuk^yihee 
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rooka .,0 jata nu ruhe ; pur lu< i • \t. 'fruqi Lr <m- 
hara kcochh duuwa nuheea ime bnrturfee ka, 
bulki toom ko khwah mu uha;.. hoga, 

upnee khidmut pur, jublug roam *.o.fibiree«icn 
rukline kee ghuraz nmoqoi • la . 

c 

Oath .—“ I, A. B. inhabitant of village 
Pergunnah Subah son of 

do swear, that I will never forsake or 
abandon my colours, that I will march when¬ 
ever I am directed, whether within or beyond 
the Company’s territories; that I will impli¬ 
citly obey all the orders of my commanders, 
and in every thiiig behave myself as becomes 
a good soldier, ant t faithful servant of the Com¬ 
pany, and failing in any part of my duty a6 
such, I will submit to the penalties described 
in the Articles of War, which have jbteen^eacl 
to me.” 

Lushkuree qusum namu.—Muen fulanu, ruh- 
ne wala bustee fulanee ka, Rurgune fqlane ka, 
soobu fulane ka,‘ beta fulane ka, qusum klaata 
hoon ki muen hurgiz upne nishan ko nuheen 
chhorja.oonga, o kooch bhee kuroonga juhan 
kuheep ka hookm pa,oon, ya Company ke umul 
bjiur ho, ya bahur, uor upne surdaron ke sub 
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men,‘upfle tu;eeij nibahoonga, juesa bhule sipa- 
hee, u<* Company ke wufadar nuokur ko phube; 
•uowues^eehoke jofldsooljwrce&c upnee khid- 
rfttrt fnen qoosoor kuroon, tuo muen qubool ku- 
roonga suza ( en jo likh'ee hoo.ee huen a.een lush- 
kuree men uor mere rooburoo purhee _ gu Ceq 
huen. 


In the passage to Ind . 'is Ute subsequent 
■Collection, however impe* r . > ,-i aav prove' high¬ 
ly useful to the Hindoost on- itSlar, it is here 

■at his service, under the t ■ -v f~ • 

* * . 

A Naval Vocabulary, Engi • k u. (hHindoostanee. 

- • TT^mhst be vfell known : s • y person, that 
m the high state of perfection to which naval 
tactics*have been brought among Europeans, 
"ariff the- very low state in which they have al¬ 
ways been among-‘the natives »of India, (or I 
siiay perhaps say, Asia) we must have a great 

• 

many different articles, which they knew no¬ 
thing of when they came into oiir ships at first. 
The conclusion Imean to draw from tin vis, 
that an immense number of English, Portur 

f (3 A. »■’ 
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guese, and other names, are still used t'oi vm.y ‘ 
parts belonging to a ship. Many-of Tin. sc 
words even are ifiutila,ted, sometfines so itnicji 
as to'render it difficult to%ay wheih v they Iv 
mere corruptions or not. As «n example,': 
though bumba be a very diffi.-renl soum! ••on: 
pitmp, still I have little doubt 'of iU being me 
latter word, ortly sounded ever after, according 
t(^ the impression it first made on the ears of 
the natives; because b and p are i>ot only con¬ 
genial consonarita, but*the Indians are. fond of 
affixing the final a to many words corrupted 
and adopted from other tongues. That mum- 
bu signifies a spying; fountain, or gush of wa-* 
ter, in Arabic, tb .Compiler \Vill allow, without 
in the least»inv< delating thereby his own con¬ 
jecture. • Another remark worthy of attention 
is, there are many parts of a ship whisht‘Bri¬ 
tish officer seldom, perhaps never, has occasion 
to. speak of to a native of India,* hencp 
there are no' Hindoostanee names used, for «tch* 
parts. This lqst intimatidh was nelfessary to‘ 
prevent the Compiler from being blamed for 
[giving out the names of-many, otherwise es-' 
sential, parte of a ship. 

* £16 claims very little merit to himself, but 
:annot forbear mentioning, although unautbo- 
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rized to do this, how much he is indebted to 
• Captain Williarn Ramsay, of the Country Ser¬ 
vice, \iNjp .was so kind as to give him verbally, 
not only/the*English part of this Vocabulary, 
bntralsb the Hindoostanee, prohouncing the 
whole of the words exactly as he had been ac-*' 
customed to hear them'used-in actual practice. 
Notwithstanding all our care, many of the 
names must be rather inedrrect, from the im- 
possibility of learning, with sufficient precision, 
any language by the. ear alone; but. I am con¬ 
fident, from the experiedbe <r '.,:;>tain Ramsay, 
that any person, pronoui -i ■ . e vords as they 

are here spelt, cannot ft U to > , >ke his hearers 
.understand him. He, > . <:• -nust not ex¬ 
pect tbis^esirable consei|u«i:ce, until he knows 
the key to the osthograph 
““Tt wa» the^irftention of ;h«* r tor of the 
present Work, to insert it-in »r- ; ast Indian 
Guide, had the papers reached him in sufficient 
time for that purpose. To the friend from 
whom he at last received.then), the British In-- 
dian naval wotld are^ indebted for the present 
Vocabulary, which has long been one desidera¬ 
tum among the many sea-faring people gf all 
nations who frequent India. They wSll not 
- only find these pagfis highly useful from poft 
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to port in that country, bur also nccersrtV'- 
forces mariners, in distrust y.wages, ivsil 
themselves of the peop " seft i«\* ,h»*m t'uit 
part of the world,, no mac. ,an. des.tK.oi. Ims- 
small work producing th most bcri<gjs«ia5 mv 
sequences; . At all eve it may serve as 
the inundation of someth re; omeU more useful, 
in this hitherto neglected ti purtuicnt of the 
Indian tongue. The. fe w ohm*?;- wire*. .j.jvoj 
been given, will be no bad sue; m .. . t 
which are §till wanted l> ; midr 
complete guide at seft, %is well .as on shore, 
wherever the Hindoostanee language may be 
concerned in the safety of vessels and their na¬ 
vigators.. \ 

Sir Home Poph^n wps some yeartr qgo at the 
trouble of compiling a naval vocabulary for the 
use of the fleet under his commaadjn those seas;- 
we cannot therefore well despair of seeing some 
valuable work yet published, expressly upon the 
Subject in question. Though no body will dispute 
.that the language q£ Indian* sailors is .at best 
a medley or jargon; still -any man may assert, 
that’ bad as it is, and nothing can well be 
worsg, it is nevertheless .better than-no medium 
at all./ When we recollpct, -that all sciericea 
jtousf be rude and crude *in their first outset. 
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we-shall not too severely-censure this Vocabu¬ 
lary.^ Besides, if the lives of people depend on 
prompt, orders, it signifies very little how bar¬ 
barous and ungfammatical the language of such 
instructions may be. Indeed we have a- very 
popular lesson in our own speech, in matter# 
of this kind, in the story of “ Extinguish^hat 
nocturnal illumination aloft.” “ No such rope, 
an please your honour, in the whole top.” 
“ Douce the glim, Jack J” “ Aye, aye, Sir.” 
After these ‘few preliminary observations, we 
shall,leave the praise-Wotthy C ';npiler'to speak 
for his self. 

A 

Aback 

Abaft, 

Able-bodied^- Bl > 

Aboard-ship, Jura; 

-— main-tack* Bo .d6o bura.moora. 

\ • 

About, . Pjierj j^hetke, ghoomke 

Aburton, Ara. ,. 

Acorn, Kalsur kee topee. 

Adrift, Chlioota. 

Afore, Agils 

Aft, .. Peechfiil.. 

After, , i • Peechhil ka. 
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Aground, 

Ahead, 

A-lee, 

Allowance, 

Aloft, 

Alojg-side, 

-shore, 

—— lying, 

Aloof, 

« 

Amain, 

Amid ships, 

, \ 

* 

Ammin (for the Ifead) 
Anchor, T 

—— shank, (t 

-eye, ') 

-ring,- 

-- nut,. * 

v , 

--—crown, . 

, t—--— stock, > • 

-—bill, 

—--- sheet, 

'--best bower, 

-*— small bowery 

<- kedge, 

— stream, • 


Chheeta', ljiga, sookhe 
purcliurha. 

Agil. 

BordodL 

Resum, from ration. 

oopur, dol pur. • 

Bordoo men, bhirke.. 

• 

Kinare kinare. 

Kurwut hoke. 

• 

Door, tufawut. 

Ek dum, %ub milke. 
fleecha beech, beech 
men. 

Proom kee churbee. 
Lungur. 

-kee dundee. 

^— T^e anile ka chlied. 

--letMuiiia. 

-ka kan. 

-- ka nok. 

-ka danga. 

^ ke soopre ka nok. 

Sheet lungur. 

Bura lungur. 

• • 

Chjiota lungur. 

Kedge lungur. 

Stream lungur. 
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Anchor, to east, 

• -r— at, 

» 

• -comes home, 

-4-drags, 

-is foul,- * 

• - 1 — a-trip, 

-an end. 

Anchorage, 

A-peek. 

Astern, 

- Ashore,' 

Athwart-hause, • 

• Avast, 


Lungur-dalna or chhor-d. 

J . 

-kusar kurta, 

• 

men jbolta • * 
pijfa hue. 

— ootha. 

—— kjiura. 

'-baree of lungur 

kurne kee juguh. 
Peek. • 

Peechhil. 

Kinare. 

ara pura, 

Bu„* 

1 



* In my passage home I commerced a regular vocabulary 
myself, and rfopM Save finished it ccttipletely, had not the re¬ 
quisite application and study ipenaced - ay constitution with' a re¬ 
lapse to the very complaint in my hand that drove me horn 
India. Tlgp unpleasant sensation, dunhg the voyage, fata- 
rad me from prosecuting the work farmer than a few of the 
first letters, which have all been lost sitice, but the first, or A, 
above, and even it on board & capable of still greater exten- 
•aon, and that improvement which cannot be obtained on 
shotp. A task of this nature may yet nerve to be^ule the 
tedium of a long passage, jmd furnish the nauftcal world 
with a work of great utility, something on the plai of th* 
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Awning, 

Chliuturee. 

B. 

• 

• 

Backstay,. (breast) 

Petfruedee. 

t . (after) 

Peech ( hil fruedee. 

Ballast, , 

Neqlum. 

Belaying pin, 

Folit. 

Bell, 

Ghuree. 

Bentick shrouds, 

Falta arviL 

Betweerf decks, 

Tootuk ke beech. 

Bill boards, * 


To broach* to 

Pliir-jana.* 

Bight, 

Gcobba.. . 

To bale, 

Panee-nikalna. 

Bends, 

Kumur bund. 

Birth, 

juguh, mukan. 

Barnacle,- 

Kaloo,lona keera. 

Boarding-nftti 

Bordoo kee jalee. 

Bay, . t . 


only part to whirl. I tftt.-»apaHe 'of devoting my time and * 

attention, now p.,U ; s iccl in ’.hr 

e xpectation of tlyreby stimiv 

fating awne othsr pef'Bii? f<u ly 

• » finish what I had just ha- 

gun, when bad lieallrrarrestedsay career in the outset. • 

■* Those which haxe no Hindoestanee, occur here in Italics, 

to show they are used by the natives, as it would be unnects- 

sary tocepeat the same word. 

These and otherblanks, ^very 

perfon car; fijl up, when he better expeessions than-the 

mere English for the*, 
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Beacon, 

Buota. 

To Bilge, 

tootna, toma. 

To belay, 

Bandana. 

Bank or shoal, 

Chur, khurabu. 

To break bulk, 

Khan kholna. 

Binnacle , 

-lamps, 

Sheesliee. 

Bitts, 

- stopper, 

Bit ka bcorsa. 

Block, 

Koopee. 

-shelve,* 

Koopee ka rada. 

pin, 

Koopee kee chabee. 

Boat, 

Muchwar. 

long. 

Bura muchwar. 

- hook. 

Boatswain, See. 

Sur.iung, tundei. 

Bobstay , 


Bolt, 

Boom , 


Bowline, 

- cringle. 


Bowline ka mat. 

*“ U1 Ivilvj 

Bow, *, 

Agil. 

Bowsprit,, 

Subdura. 

cap, 

•-ka took. 

shrouds, 

-labran. 

gammoning, 

Bo,ee bandh. 

3 B | 
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Brace, 

• 

Brail, 

Stringee. 

Broken backed, 

Kumree. 

Break-water, 

Pooshtu. 

Bucket, 

Baltee. 

Bull’s eye, 

Lada. 

Bunt, 


Buntline r 


Buoy, 



C. 

Cabin,.. 

Ivumra. 

Cable, 

Umar. ■ 

-sheet, 

Sheet umar. 

-best bower, 

Bura umar. 

-strearr 

Stream umar. 

-bits, ,. 

Umar ka bit. 

Gamboose, 

Chooldan. 

Canvas, 

Seer ka kupra (lit. sail’s 


cloth ) . 

Carpenter, 

Mistree, sootar. 


ka mate. 

Cap, ; 

i JVUi //I'liv vi 

Took. 

Cape, 

„Sees, tek. 

Cargo, 

Bliurtee. 

Carronade; 

Tumboora top: 

Capstern, 

Duor. 

-bar, 

-—- ka bar . 
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Cipstern pall, 

Cat block, , 

Cat block fall, 

- harpings, 

- head, 

- stopper, 

-- hook, 

Caulker, 

Caulking mallet, 

-— iron, 

Chain board, 

-plate, ■ 

Charnel, 

Chissel 
Cleet, 

Clew, 

Clewgarnet, 

Clewline, 

Coil, (of rope, See.) 

Coir , (ditto) 

Compass, 

Cooking place or gafley, 

--kettle, ’, 

Coop, (for stock ) 
Colours, 

Creeper, 


Duor ka pall. 

Cat koopee. 

--— ka fall. 

Arvil. 

Cat. 

— ka boorsa. 
Kalputce. 

-ka moogra. 

■-ka loha. 

Mez or Mej. 

•-ka loha or putta. 

Mej. 

Koohya. 

Stringee. 

Strin^ee. 

SanklS. 

"[and galley. 
Choold^n, v. camboose 
JBura handee. 
Moorghee ka kapera. 
Nishan. 

Chhota grapline, v. 
grapline. 
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Cross-jack, 

Cross-trees, 

Craw, 

Davit , 
Deadeye, 

Deep sea lead, 

-line, 

Deck, 

-Orlop, 

-Gun, 

Dog-stopper, 

Dolphin-striker, 

Downhall, 

Driver, 

-boom 

Dock, 

Earing, 

Ensign, 

Eye-bolt, 

Eye-let-htfk, 

Fall, 

Fidd, 

FisfyJ'all, 

- - hook, 


Shag-seer. 

Kcorsee. 


D. 


Mutam. 

Buraproom, v. hand had. 

-r kee russee. 

Tcotuk. 

Neeche ka tcotuk. 
Beech ka tootuk. 

Agil ka bcorsa. 

cotara. 

Goosee. 

- boom. 

Godee. 

E. 

Mutwiir. 

Nishan, v. colours . 
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Fish-pendant, 

Foot-brails, 

J * 

- Fore (mast, See.) 
Foreward 
Funnel, 

Gaff, 

— top sail, 

Galley, 

Gasket, 

Glass, 

a 

G rapline, 

Grapnel, 

Gun-room, 

Gunwale, 

Guy, 

Half-hour glass, 
Haulyards, 

Hammer, 

Hammock, 

--staunchetm, 

• ‘ 

-netting, 

Hand-lead, 

— --line, 

-pump, 


Fish ka mat. 

Neeche ka stringee. 
Trinkut. 

Agil. 

G. 

Goosee purwun. 

-gavee. 

Chcoldan. 

Sheeshee, v. log, half- 
hour glass. 

Bura grapline, v. creeper. 
Gunner ldianu. 


F >■; ‘ L-Vee kee sheBShee. 

• \ 

K H <s . 

k. 

.Malt 

Joo! ,c. 1 

— : .a stauncheon. 

-kee jalee. 

Hath ka or chhota proom. 
Chhota prooinkeerussee. 
Chliota bumba. 
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Handpike, 

c 

Hanks, 

Kura. 

Hatchet, 

Kralee. 

Hatch-bar, 

Falka ka loha. 

Hatchway, 
Hawser, 
Hawse-hole, 

Falka. 

Heart, 

Mutam. 

Helm, 

Scokkan, putwar. 

-’s man, 

Sookkanee, a seacunnie 

Hold, 

Khanu, khan. 

Hook, 

• 

Horse, 

pr Thana. 

Hose, 

Kebee. 

T 

Jack, 


Jeer, 


Jib, 


* 

K. 

Keel, 

/ Ural. 

* 

Kelson, 

■ Falta ural. 

Kentledge, 

1 4 

Kurva. 

Knee, 

Knight-head, 

Moot 

L. * 

Landyards, , 

Goola. 

Larbo&rd, 

Duwa. 
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Leasling, 

Lee-side, 

9 * 

Lift, 

Log, 

•-line, 

-reel, 

- glass, 

Lower, 

Lower trussel trees, 

Magazine, 

Main (as mast, &c.) 
Mallet, 

- serving, 

Man-rope, 

Marlin-spike, 

Mast, 

-top, 

-top-gallant, 

-royal, 

Mast-stopper, 
Middle-stay-sail, * 

* Mizen, 


Seezador. 

Barugee turuf. 
Muntel. 

Top. 

-kee russee. 

•-kee churkhee. • 

-kee sheeshee. 

Neeche. 

Kcorsee. 

Baroot khanu. 

Bura. * 

Moogra. 

Fral ka moogra. 
Boordoo kee russee. 
Pasad. 

Dol. 

Kavee dol. 

Subpr dol. 

Tubiair dol. 

Dol ka boorSa. 

Falta|suvo,ee. 

Kulmee. 


* By placing the native words for mast, sail, stag, &c. &c. 
after fore or mizen, in this way, many compound wortjs may 
be left entirely to the reader’s own ingenuity. 
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Mizen vangs, Turnal. 

—-peak, Kulmee peeka- 

N. 

Netting, . Jalee. 

O. 


Oakum is called stop, 
but mangled to 
Oar, 

Pasline, 

Peak-brails, 

Pendant, 

Pirate, 

Pinnace, 

Pitch, 

Point, 

Port, 

Pump, 

—--stauncheqn, 

--- bolt, / 

-brake, 

-spear, 1 

-box, 

-leather, 

-tacks, 

-—*hook, 

sounding-i«|d, 


Estop. 

. Hesa. 

P. 

Pulung. 

Lumba ma.ee. 

Dukuct. 

Damur. 

Reef ka soo.ee. 
Khirkee. 

Bumba. 

—r— ka stauncheon. 

- -ka keble. 

•-ka latjk. 

— 1 —»- ka lumba jooj. 

-ka chlaotajooj. 

-: ka chumra. 

—-ka preg. 

-—-ka hook. 

-r~—— ka sgekh. 
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Pump hose, 

Puttock shroud t s, 

-plates, 

R. 

Rail, 

Ratline, 

Reef-band, 

-cringle ; 

-point, 

Ridge-rope, 
digging, , 

Ring-bolt, 

Ring-rope, 

Robin, 

Rope yarn, 

Royal, 

Rudder, 

-pendants, 

Sail, corrupted to 

--fote, 

-main, 

-mizen, 

-top, 

-top-gallant, 

-royal, 

-sky-scraper* 


Bumba ka kebee. 
Puttock labran. 
-ka loha. 

Resket. 

[robin. 

Mutwur kee seekee, v. 

Labran, v. shrouds. 
Khura. 

Mutwur kee seekee. 
Tubur. 

Scokkan, v. helm. 

- ka mat. 

S. 

Seer. 

Trinkut. 

Bura seer. 

Kulmee. 

Gavee. 

Subur. 

Tubur. 

Bubur. 
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Sailors plates (for eat¬ 
ing off) 
Scupper-hole, 

Scuttle, 

Service, 

Shank painter chain, 
Sheet, 

Side-rope, 

Shrouds, 

Slabline, 

Slings, 

Snatch-block, 

Spring, {stay, &c.) 
Sprit-sail, 

Spunyarn, 

Standards, &c. 
Starboard, 

Stay, {the rope) 

Stay, {the sail ) 
Stay-tackle, 
Stopper-bolt, 
Studding-sail, 
-lower, &c 

Tack, 

Tackle, 

Truck, 


Tcopra ; 

Bumul. 

Chjior kjiirkee. 

Fral. 

Zunjeer bosu. 
Duman. 

jBoordoo kee russee. 
Labran, v. rigging . 
Pulung. 

Gul kuta koopee. 
Falta (suvo.ee). 
Subdura, v. bowsprit. 

Kurva. 

Jimnee. 

Tie. 

Suvo.ee, or suva.ee. 
Suva.ee ka eree. 
Boorse ka loha. 
Dustur. 

:. Neeche dustur, &c. 
T. 

Mora. 

Eree. 

topee. 
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Truck fore, 

-yard, t 

-stay, 

-block, 

-pendant, 

Taffrail, 

Tail block, 

Tar, 

Thimble, 

Throat-brails, 

Tie, 

Tiller, 

-rope, 

-wheel, 

Timber-head, 

Top, 


Top-maul, 

Top-rope, 

Tow-boat, 

Tow-line, 

Trusses, 

-fall, 

Try-sail, 

Twine, 


Trunkut-eree. 
Purwan ka eree. 
Suvaee ka eree. 
Eree ka koopee. 
-ka mat. 

Sat wala koopee. 


Guile kee stringee. 
Sookkan kalath or bukra. 

• I 

- kee russee. 

- kee churkhee. 

Moot. 

Panjra (perhaps pinjra, 
as it is something like 
a cage). 


Sar. 

— ka fall. 

Goosee (and I believe) 
kulmee, 

Sootlee.- 
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Vessel, 

Waist-cloth, 

Wales, 

Water-cask, 

- hose, 

- scoop, 

Weather-side, 

Windlass, 

Windsail, 

Yard, 

-arm, 


V. 

Juhaz. 

r 

W. 

Boordoo ka pprdu. 
Kumuraiund. 

Panee ka pipe (misnam¬ 
ed peep). 

Kebee. 

Scoop (mistermed koop). 
Bapur turuf. 

Duor, v. capstern. 


Y. 

Purwan. * 
-ka lash. 


The following are a few necessary words of 
command in working a ship, without any re¬ 
gard to their order, as every sailor understands 
that perfectly well. 

Ready about, Tueyar jaega ja,ega. 

Helm’s a lee, Gos'bordoo. 

Main-sail haul, Phira bura seer., . . 


* By placing the wdrd9 for main, fore, mizen; maintop, 
&c. &c. all the yatds will be found, which it would have 
been superfluous to intcrC here. 
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Haul forward, 

Haul aboard the fore- 
tack, 

Brace up and haul aft, 
Haul the main top 
bowline, 

Haul aft the fore sheet, 

Hoist the jib, 

Back the main top sail, 
Fill the main top sail, 
Square the yards, 

Flat in foreward, 

Let go the top sail 
haul-yards, 

Clew up the main-sail, 
Let go the top-gallant 
braces, 

Furl the mizen top sail, 
Reef the fore top sail, 


Phirao agil. 

Tan neeche trjnkut 
mora.. 

Lag # brace , tan duman. 

Tan agil bura gavee 
bowline. . 

Tan peechhil trinkut 
duman. 

Iioonkarj/6. 

Booksee f bura gavee. 

Bhur bura gavee. 

Purvvanyuham burabur. 

Haleloo agil. 

Chftordoo gavee hunjes. 

Stringee. bura seer. 

Chliordo subur brace. 

Bandh kulmee g£Vee. 

Reef bandli trinkut ga¬ 
vee. 


"■ . . . .— . .. 1 /... 

’* I am apt to think, this should be lug or luga, from lu- 
gana, and meaning that ■people should fix upon the brace; 
however, this is mere conjecture, 

f This word (booksee) may be from our own word back. 
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Let go the anchor, 
Heave, or hoist, 

Hoist away, • 

Moor under fours, 
Lower, 

Avast, 

Belay, 

Heave the lead, 

- log, 

Our ship does not an¬ 
swer the helm, 


Chhordo lungur. 
Anesh. 

Hconkar. 

Char lungur kuro! 
Aniyo. 

Hoho. 

Bandji. 

Proom dal. 

Top dal. 

Humara juhaz sookkan 
ko nuheen manta. 


The following Officers Names could not with 
propriety come into the body of the Vocabulary. 

Ship’s owner, Juhaz ka malik. 

Captain, andifaNative, Na-khooda. 

Pilot, Urkatee.* 

Mate, - Malum. 

Boatswain, 

Purser, . 

Steward, 


* It is supposed they got this name from the 
only pilots, formerly, in this part of the world, 
being in the service of the Nuwwab of Urkat 
(Arcot) which, I think, seems very probable. 
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• The foregoing sheets of this useful Work, 
were kept in tvpe for several months, in the 
fruitless hope of receiving some little assistance 
from the seafaring gentlemen in India, among 
whom the Editor distributed a number of co¬ 
pies for correction and enlagement. Want of 
leisure, or a dread of appearing in print, has pro¬ 
bably been the cause of failure^a ^ 
among those who were invited to aidthtfjufi* 
dertaking. Now that it is before the Public, 
we may be more fortunate, by the time a se¬ 
cond edition*is called for, and every interme¬ 
diate communication will be printed, with or 
without acknowledgment, as the parties con¬ 
cerned may desire. The orders which appear¬ 
ed most essential in a work of this kind, were 
such as might tend, when promptly obeyed, 
to save the lives of people who fall over¬ 
board, or to prevent the loss of a vesseflmd 
crew, perhaps, in particular emergencies. I 
could not with propriety venture to give these 
in the grammatical language of Hindoostan, 
lest men long accustomed to a corrupt dialect 
might not instantly comprehend what may 
be communicated in that way, by people still 
more ignorant of the language than tTiose they 
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address, amidst dangers which admit of no de¬ 
lay. Were a Lushfcuree (Lascar j in a dark 
night to say, Muen muoje ko nuzdeek phootte 
sconta hoon, I hear the breaker# net far off, a 
vessel might be upon the rocks, merely because 
the officer did not understand the pOOt fellow’s 
lingo, time enough to put about and preserve 
the lives and ship under his charge from in¬ 
stant destruction. Dead men tell no tales ; if 
they could, we would probably learn, that ma¬ 
ny fatal accidents, by sea and land, originated 
in ignorance of the popular^ speech of India, 
which is every day becoming more important 
to those at all connected with the British in¬ 
terests in that part of the Empire. In this 
point of view, I cannot help recommending the 
completion of a Naval Vocabulary to the seri¬ 
ous attention of good Orientalists, either on the 
passage from,or to the East Indies, as they on¬ 
ly can then accomplish so desireable a Work. 


Before we close this Volume, it is my wish 
fairly to try the learner’s real progress in the 
syntax and etymology of the Hindoostanee ; 
for, without some share of etymological acu¬ 
men, and no small adroitness in the application 
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of general fvinciplss in grammar to. any ohe 
language, -he never can-income a great profit 
cient in Oriental tongues. That no excuse for 
ignorance may’ now remain, it -seems just, be¬ 
fore we proceed >to the intended ordeal, that I 
should indulge the reader -with the following 
digression. . • 

The derivatibn and^composition of words m 
this language cannot well be Very difficult to 
those who have studied the significant particles 
and words, from page 62 to 103, in the begin¬ 
ning of the present Work; I shall nevertheless 
.resume the subject here, that as little as possi¬ 
ble of this* momentous portion of the Hindoo- 
stanee. may be omitted by me or neglected by 
the diligent student! Much will depend *on 
the interchangeable letters being well recpllect- 
. ed, with £ facility of accounting for the sup¬ 
pression or addition of certain letters, eitliePto 
prevent a disagreeable hiatus or'monotonous 
repetition, of which instances ill abundance 
have been produced, when treating of the Or- 
thoepigraphioal Hibdeer^pman Alphabet. ‘ 

, t Ee is^tlje most Voirimdn final significant par- 
- ticle, and applicable ■ to sogTfeat a-variety of 
meanings, often contradictory in' themselves, 
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that practice alone can enable the scholar to 
handle it with miifh dexterity in the ninety- 
nine • instances of a hundred, where it occurs 
etymologically in this tongue. Be-eeman, fajth- 
kss, udhurmee, rffshonest; be-eemanee, faithless¬ 
ness, wdhurrn, <&shonest.y,—is one proof of a 
thousand, being in fact an inconsistency which 
must pervade every language derived from se¬ 
veral such opposite sources as the Hindoosta- 
nee, viz. the Sunskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 

Tee, nee, gee, o ee, ace, on some occasions, 
usurp the place of ee: Kum, deficient, kum-tee, 
deficiency■■ chand-nee, moon-light., lachaf-gee, 
helpless-«m, nek-o,ee, good-ness, udhik-a,ee, 
dwr-plua*,’. gurm-aee, heat, toorsh-a.ee, sour-ness, 
acid fruits, &c. * 

Gee is the ordinary adjunct of Persian par¬ 
ticiples in du, or adjectives in u 5 nu: Zindu- 
get?,* life, living, ■ murdanu-gee, manli-nm, and 
in some words at is applied adjectively, whence 
khan-gee, dbmestic, pesh-gee, money advanced. 
Lest the reader might still nfi^calf this particle 
as jee, lethim now le§rn th«ft deewati-gee, from 
ileewanu, »z<z</,sighifies mad-wm, While deewan- 
jee, denotes a respectful address to a factor, 
steward, &c. ee(Ulvalent to qut Master Factor l 
&c. 
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• Anu,.applies to adjectives, places, and things: 
murd-anu, man/j/, or the men’s apartments, dust- 
anu, gloves, or. hand -covering, ungoosht-anu,. a 
fin gtx-ring, tulub-anu, dun age, muh-eenu, a 
month, moon -course. Consult page 95. 

U seems to bring khan-u* a house, d&ups, 
fr^nj khan, dominus, a lord, —pesh-u, a trade, 
from pesh, before, —and hurkar-u, a messenger, 
&c. from hurkar, every business; but, on the 
whole, littlo* pan be added on this head to pa¬ 
ges 04, 05, Sec. . * 

.Xhe imperative plural of, many causal verbs 
Js used as an abstract noun; thus, bun^o, ma¬ 
nagement, duba,o, influence, churhao, ascent, mi- 
la'o, concord, blka,o, srt/ejhmn^o, persuasion, from « 
buuna, to do, be made, Sec. bunana, to make, ma¬ 
nage, dubna, to. he squeezed, dubana, to squeeze, 
press down, churhna, to climb, flhujliana, td raise, 
mount, mdna, to meet, nulana, to conciliatp^pin, 
unite, nianna, to mind, munana, to advise, &c. 

Buchu, may how and then be met with for 
chu, &c. of pag&8.9, chuh-btichu, a trough, See. 
from chah, a well, .Moaghul-buchu, of Moogh- 
buchu, a young Mooghul. 9 

The ofd infinitives which terminated in un 
.pr won,, are still used as verbal nouhs: Julun, 
heat or burning, dirow un, washing, kuturun, pa- 
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ring, munjun, scouring, or tooth-powder; so are 
the ancient present tenses, lugut, expence, bur- 
hut, increase, &c. 

W.a, a, woo, ya, &c. are. diminutives, &c. in 
murd-wa, a mannikin, Peera, Peerwa or Pirwoo.a, 
fp^Jeerun of page 82, and yaroo, from yar, 
friend, khet-iya, a littleJield, bhoom-iya, a land¬ 
lord, mukhun-iya, a butter man. 

'Loo, ora, eroo, iyara, ora, are mere devia¬ 
tions of wal, .war, in page 9b: P«nkh-eroo, a 
feather'd animal or fowl, jhqgra-loo, a wrangler, 
dunt-aloo, a biter, oo-loo, an owl, . from jts cry, 
oo oo, i. e. the po oo wala, or hmvlet, glius-iyaray 
a grass-cw^er, bhutiyara, a cook, hunsoraj. a 
% laugher, lurkora, lurkoree, a parent, &c. 

In khul-ree, the foreskin, pug-ree, a turbah, 
dum-ree, half a farthing, guth-ree, mot*ree, a 

bundle, ree marks them as diminutives of khal, 

• • 

skip, pug, a large turban, dam, a piece of moneys 
ganth, and mot, a bale. 

Uwul, implies frequency or excess of any ac¬ 
tion*: Lur-uwul, mutual, blows, pil-uwul, copious 
and social potation, khel-uwul, romping, See. 

4, applies to weights, numbers, &c. so,— 
udh sera, ek sera, doo sera, by which they 
weigh things of half a ser, equivalent to our, 
pound, as the ser js nearly two' of our pounds, 
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sometimes more. Ekk &,4heace, dooa, the deuce, 

&c. Hath, the hand, sur, the head, mconh, the 

• * 

face, mouth, ankh, the eye, See: thus express-^ararf- 
ed, hutha, headed, snr a, faced, mconha, unkha, 
eyed, applicable to a great many words in this 
way.* See page 63, See. 4 

Wala, besides its meaning formerly noticed, 
expresses both the present and future partici-. 
pie: Jane wala, a man going, jane walee, a\o- 
man going, bhagne Wala, fug tens, fugituriis, 

j| 

bhagne wal ee,fugitura. It also means able, in 
words' like kjikne walge rote'e, eatable bread* 
likhne walee bat, a speech proper, or fit to be 
written. Kuonsee' gjioree la,oon, which of the 
mares shall I bring? *kalee walee lao, bring the 
black one. 

Ala, and war, are local particles in sew-ala, 
the temple of Jupiter, hurwar, a burial place. 
iThe last, *as war or bar,* denotes <4 day, 'Win 
page 207- * 

.Ar and r, are evident in chum-ar, a currier, 
sona-r, a goldsmith, loha-r, an iron smith, lon-ar, 

a salt pit, deed-ar, sight, vision, gcoft-ar, speech, 

• * • 

from chain, hide, sonh, gold, loha, iron, Ion, salt, 
See. 

Uet, ueta, uetadukuet, a robber, bhuluet, 
a spearman, kurkuet, a bard, churhueta, aYider, 
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bugjhueta, a young tiger, —respectively from 
daka, robbery, b t hala, a spear, kurka, a war song, 
churhna, to mount or ride, bagji, a tiger. 

Ukur, wukur, a particle of agepcy in. the fol¬ 
lowing examples: kood-ukur, a leaper, peewu- 
kur, a drunkard.\ 

Ban, mihr-ban, friendly, &c. from. rryhr, 
friendship, bad-ban, a wind-catcher, or sail, 
dedd-ban, the sight of a gun. 

' Dost, friend, and dooslimun,./be, are thus i^s- 
ed; wutun dost, a patriot, zun dost, fond of wo¬ 
men, zun dcoshmun, averse to ppmen,— resem¬ 
bling our words phj,lo and anti, in composition. 

Yab, and ran, obtaining, found; whence kum- 
yab, scarce, kam-yab, or .-ran, obtaining one’s 
wishes, fortunate. ■ 

Gcozar, rendering, shcokr-gcozar, grateful;' 
mal-gcozarj paying taxes. 

Pobstur^ distributing, udl-gcost;ur, administer^ 
ing justice. ' • 

Shikun, breaking, uhd-shikun, breaking a pro¬ 
mise. t « 

Bar, sKedding, &c % uahk?bar, shedding tears, 
ghur-bar, household, dur-bar, levee, court , guran- 
bar, heavy laden. 

Put, skena-put, commander of an army. 
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'Dookhtu, pierced, stitched, jigur-dcokhtu, 
heart -pierced, chushm-dcokhtu, hood-winked. 

Rus, rusan, jooz-rus, penetrating, parsimonious, 
fuez-rusan, generous. 

Pizeer, affecting, able, &c. dil-pizeer, touching 
the heart, turbiyut-pizeer, tractable, murummut-- 
• pizeer, repair-able. 

Mai, trodden, beat down, &c. pa,e-mal, ruined*, 
roo-mal, dust-mal, a handkerohief, tozcel, &c. 
fundee, jumuu-bundce, a rent-roll, zuban- 

bundee, an affidavit, danu-bundee, an appraise - 

. • 

meat of gram.- 

jffhe adjunctive and prepositive form Of com¬ 
position may even give an opposite, meaning to 
the compounds, as sai-khcord, stricken in years, 
khoord-sal, of tender years. 

Roo, rgokh, face, &c. puree-roo, fair yfaced, 
gcol-rookh, rose-cheeked. 

*Ha, .at, gan, an, jat, present themselves*5s 
Persian plural signs in the Hindoostanee: bar-ha, 
times, murdan, men, buch-gan, children, bagh-at, 
gardens, zilu-jat, provinces. 

Kuha kuhee, altercation, mara maree, mutual 
. • • 

blows, *is a forin occasionally thus used. 

Many verbs are formed by adding na or ana 
to adjectives, or nouns, whence mot’a, fat, mo- 
tana, to fatten, kulee, a bud, kuliyana, to 'bud. 
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unglee, the finger, ungtiyana, ti I finger, huta, 
green, liuriyana, to grew green, kuehcha, raw, 
timid, kuchchiyana, to flinch, Se c, 

Besides the verbs enumerated in page 195, 
there are several others used in the same way: 
mama, to beat, strike, crack, bore, try, Sec. with 
other verbs, it means to fill, moot-mama, to be-, 
■piss, bhur-marna, to bedaub. 

Muchna, muchana, ootlma, cothana, ty rise, 
raise, excite, See. ; ghool-mucliana, to kick yp a 
dust, make a noise. • 

*Bandhna, to form, invent. 

Dourana, to exert, Sec. to which a greaH^a- 
ny others may be added, with meanings obvi¬ 
ous enough from their own signification, in the 
Vocabularly. 

Some causals are formed, by la or al instead 
of.a: khana, to eat, khilana, to feed, p.eena, to 
drink, pilana, to cause drink, buetjina,. to sit, 
buetlialna,* to set, dena, to give, dilana, to cause 
give. 

Bikna, to be sold, has bechna, to sell, chjioot- 
na, to get loose, chhorna, to let loose, and pjhutna, 
to crack , has pharna, to burst, tear, Sea ; but 
such irregulars are comparatively very few, and 
all the others ^re readily discriminated and ac¬ 
quired from practice. 
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‘A reduplication of the neuter or active pre¬ 
terite, with the qausal, denotes any thing ready 
done, as buna bunaya, ready made, seekha sik- 
haya, ready taught, pukka pukkaya, ready cook¬ 
ed. 

A few infinitives spring, as Ilindoostanee 
verbs, regularly from the Arabic or Persian; 
they are chiefly the following, and subject to 
the same formation as other verbs in the causal. 

# 

Azmana, to try* Khuruchna, to expend. 

Buhusna, to~dJ*gue. Kufunana, to shroud. 

BritWha, to change. Luruzna, to shake. 

* Several of these may be arranged under the 
classes they appertain to, being so far assimi¬ 
lated with the rest, as to possess their various 
neuter, active, and causal forms. Besides tli^se 
in the text, there are some others, ii\ which tlTd* 
coincidence with the Persian verbs is very great; 
kurna, kurdun, to do, churna, chureedun, to 
graze, tupna, tupeedun, to heat, or grozv hot, 
mulna, mateedun, to rub, murna, moordun, to 
die, dena, dadun, to give, —all of which proba¬ 
bly spring from the same origin with the Sun- 
skrit, as the list might be easily increased, had 
we leisure to select more. 

3 E 
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Jlukhshna, to grant. 
Daghna, to mark. ' 
Duimia, to spring. 
Dufunana, to bury. >■ 
Furmana, to order. 
Furrana, to snort. 
Goozurna, to pass. 
Gurdanna, to injlect. 
Khumna, to bend. 
Khureedna, to purchase. 
Khurkhurana, to snore. 
Khuraslma, to scrape. 
Kliuradna, to polish. 


Nuwazna, to present'to 
offer. 

Nuzuranna, to give. 
Quboolna, to agree. 
Qurzna, to borrotv. 
Runjana, to vex. 
Rungna, to colour. 
Tuhseelna, to collect. 
Turashna, to pare. 
Ungezna, to bear. 
Wurghulanna, to whee¬ 
dle. 

zidna, to wrangler **^. 


An extensive class of attributes results from 
the junction of adjectives (participles included) 
and nouns, or adjectives with adjectives; as 
another also does from two nouns repeated or 
conjoined, thus: 


Kooshadu-dil, open -hearted. 
Shikustu-khatir, > brokcn _ /; ; (rto/j 
Mun-muleen, 3 

Zu ‘- must ' Ww-proml, kc. 
Dhun-inudhee, ' 

Tihee-dust, 

Clilioochha-hath, $ 


^empty-handed, &c 
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Tun-doorcost, healthy, well. 

Kul jeebha, 7 f \m\-mouthed. 

Siyah-kam, > 

Pust-boolund, 

Nusheb-furaz, j rough, rugged, uneven, &c. 
Ooncha-neeclia,' 

Bhula-chunga, 7 ■ c \ , 

' _ ® [sound, sure and sound. 

suheeh-salim, 

• • • * 

Doobla-putla, slender. 

Mota-tazu, plump. 

Door-duraz, distant. 

Chuora-^dTukia, spacious. 

Jvhol1U)-khustu, ruined. 
oolta-pooUa, 

' , [topsy-turvy. 

Zer-zubur, -> 

Ga.o-doom, taper, sloping, a coxa tail. 
Moonh-zor, 7 headstrong, hard-mouthed, un- 
Seenu-zor, $ ruly, obstinate, See. 
Ahoo-chushm, 7 fawn-eyed, timorous, bashful, 
Mirg-nuen, $ Sec. 

Gcolab-cliushm, meek -eyed, Sec. 

Mahee-poosht, convex, Jish-backed. 

Sug -sifut, currish. . 


Bun-manoos, savage. * 
Murd-mizaj, manly. 
Poombu-duhn, mealy-mouthed. 
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Nouns of reciprocation, &c. are formed in this 
manner: 


Kulm-kuhce, altercation. 
Chooma-chatee, dalliance. 

- Mara-maree, scuffle. 
Dckha-dekhee, emulation. 
Duora duoree, hurry, flurry. 


Markka markkee, 7 


Jisty cuff's. 


chit chat, 
v> conversation, 
tittle tattle. 


G Jr cosum ghoosa, 3' 

Bat cheet, 

Gooft o goo, 

Qeel o qal, 

Gup shup, 

Galee giluoj, a brawl. 

Ghool ghupara, ^ u p roar> hubbub, noise, 
M,°r shur, l 

Diroom (lham, J 
Becch-panee, wish-wash. 

Saz baz, 

Cheez-bust, 

Kul kanta, ^ furniture, baggage, gear. 
Deru dunda, J 
tunt ghunt, J 
Ugur bugur, 

Bula.e booghma,] st * lrash • <rum P m J■ 
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Ghur bar, 


family, household. 


Khan oman, 

Mukur-chukur, deceit. 

Khoord-boord, embezzlement. 

Jhooth niooth, a lie, fiction. 

Pecli pack, evasion. 

Heelu-huwalu, > „ • 

’ ■ prevarication. 

tal mutol, 3 


and generally by a kind of alliteration that seems 
quite congenial with a Iiindoostanee ear, there 
being few motions or accidents connected with 
sound, hurry, 8c c. which are not accurately dis¬ 
criminated by a large class of imitative verbs for 
this purpose that may properly be styled reite¬ 
rative ; whence jjhun jjhun, jingle; thun thun, 
clink; bhin bhin, buzzing; sun sun, simmering; 
phoos phoos, whispering; khul khul, undulation; 
kilbil, a peristaltic motion; dhuk dhuk, palpita¬ 
tion : Besides these, we often meet with the col- 
loquial repetitions which prove at first so dis¬ 
gusting to strangers, viz. rotee-otee, chhooree- 
ooree, chuokee-uokee, basun-wasun, rusee-wu- 
see, whose reiterated syllables are not always, 
in my opinion, wholly useless; on the contrary, 
they may occasionally possess a very compre¬ 
hensive meaning; such as bread, or any thing 
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of the kind to eat ; a knife, or any cutting in¬ 
strument, wanted in a hurry to cut with; a 
chair, stool, bench, seat; a plate, dish, vessel, 
. ason, &c. and rusee-wusee, probably means a 
>pc, cord, string, or in short any thing to tie 
r ith, when in great haste. To the foregoing 
lay be added, lurke-purke, lurke-bale, kuch- 
mch, the young ones, brats, &c. with many more, 
which cannot be enume- ■ 

Personal and other ...» <* • . . d • V>«. • 

those already inserted, v. - .■ 

by the present and pe 

following all spring fr . ■/, 

speak, dhurna, to place, 

Bukta, eloquent, &c. 

Dhurta , a debtor. .v 

Kurta, doer. Data, a giver. See. * 

Rumta, a pilgrim. Mungta, a beggar. 

Khata, a granary. Chuheeta, darling. 

Chhata, an umbrella. Khoolta, open, &c. 

Purta, average. Janta, knowledge. 

Manta, stray, influence. Sookha, drought. 

Multa, worn coin. Pooja, worship. 

Phirta, rejected, &c. Ghera, a circle. 

Many are also the same as the infinitive: 
rona, weeping, tearful, sona, sleepy, mootna, a 
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pisser, nuclma, a dancer, si kb, a scholar, jan, a 
conjuror; especially in composition, burbol, a 
boaster, dil-chul, brave, unkhinoond, inexperi¬ 
enced; and to this form by adding ee, we have 
bolee, speech, murce, mortality, plieree, a circui 
kliojee, a searcher, joree, a pair. 

For words numerically compounded, consu 
pages 203, &c. observing that several names of. 
places, &c. are thus formed, viz. chihil-sitoon, * 
bara duree, puch-muhla, tirpuoliya, tirsoolee, 
chihil-pa,e, char-pa,e, which are so obvious, that 
the leasV'attention will make the learner mas¬ 
ter ef this mode of composition. 

The following proper names (with many more 
that cannot be enumerated lie re) are much used 
among the Moosulmans: 

Buliadcor Ulce, the Warrior of Ulee. 

Khooda bukhsh, the Gift of God. 

Ubdoollah, the Slave of God. 

Ghcolam Moohummud, the Slave of Mdbhtun- 

mud. • 

Ivulb Ilusun, the Dag of Husun. 

* Forty pillars, a palace at Ghazeepoor, so galled, which 
our countrymen, who attend little to true pronunciation, very 
easily convert to Chetsca-lomb ! 
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Uzeez rollah, Dear to God. 

\ 

Mooueyoon rod deen, Defender of the Faith. 
Usud Ulee, the Lion of Ulee. 

Slier Mrohummud, the Tiger of Mrohummud. 


nd as few names in this language are 
Jerivatives compounded, the Hindoos also 
nct._ their Krishron-due,al, Gunesh-das, Ram- 
singh, &c. though it must be admitted, that the 
natives of every description are apt to give 
their children, on particular occasions, the most 
humiliating appellations, from a-superstitious 
notion, that this will appease, or propitiate an, 
offended diet.y: Whence—Koorkoot, sweepings, 
Phenkoo, outcast, Ko,ela, charcoal, Kookur, dog. 
Kale, blackey, Chhekuoree, sic cowries, Chirkit, 
dregs. Some names have their origin in the 
time or place of the persons birth: thus Mun- 
gnlte, Boodhoo, Etwaree, llamzanee, Jungulee, 
Lushkuree, Muedanee; while others are in fact 
a kind of titular compellation assumed by or 
conferred on individuals or particular classes of 
men; such are— 


Mirza,'' 

Agha, j 
Khaja, J 


o 

H . 
to 

S 


sir, lord, 
master. 


Meer, sueyuds. 
Shekh, shekhs. 
Khan, puthans. 
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Muha raj, prince, 
Koonwur, y highness, 
Rana, J See. 

Moolla, ^ 

, r , f doctors, 
Muoluwee, y ’ 

J>ndit, j &C ' 


Ra t e, ^ rajpoots, 
Singh, S and sikhs. 
sahib, 
tjiakoor, 

Baboo, 

Lala, 

Jce, - 
Ruora, 

Miyan, 


lord,, sir, 
[ master, 

' zvdNkip, 
&c. 


Sah, 

Seth, j bankcn ■ 
Shall, ") mendi 
Gosa^en, 

Gcoroo, 


Peer, 
Bhugut, 
soofee, 

Pande, 
Tiwaree, 
]\Iisur, 
Dhoobc, See. 


cants, 

monks, 

(t cache) 
and ho 
men. 
titles of 
’carious 
Y classes 
rf Brah¬ 
mans. 


Ivhoodawund, huzrut, ap, junabi alee, qiblui 
alum, moonee, and some others are used for 
worship, highness, saint, Sec. but they are best 
acquired by practice ; yet we must not omit 
here those conciliatory appellations that are so 
commonly used id Hindoostan for people in 

humble stations, since it clearly shows to what 

« 

lengths the natives carry their flattery and po¬ 
liteness to each other. 
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Mihtur, a prince, a surcper, (calledalso hii- 

lalkhor) nearer, tint- 
ner, See. 

Khuleefu, a caliph, e a tailor, cool:, shoemaker. 

O 

-o tradesman, ke. 

«J 7 

Vt 

• osta, q master, Jh a barber. . • 

' diuodhuree, , • r ° various people, such as 
Juhto, \head buniyas, dealers in 

Muhra, 3 grain, koerees, garde¬ 

ners and bearers. 

Bihishtce,* divine, a r xalcr/\an. 

The names of places may in getfir,aT^e traced 
by attentively considering what I have already 
said in page 102 on this subject; and the learn¬ 
er will recollect, that besides their founders, the 
Indians also use the jjames of the different di¬ 
vinities, prophets, saints, See. compounded with 
abad, poor, nugur, See. formerly enumerated, 
(’And sometimes with ganw, whence Chut-ganw, 
Bura-gamv, Kuhlganw, more familiarly Chitti- 
gong, Buragong, .and Colgong) VVhen any oc¬ 
cur, without one or other‘ of these particles, 
they may in general be considered as primi¬ 
tives, or compounds involved in impenetrable 
obscurity, to those who are not well versed in 
the Sunskrit language. 

* Too often degraded, jy bad pronouncers among us, to 
he as tv ! 
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A sort of*mechanical table of the A’ 
forms, most Common in tlie Hindoostanee, .. 
be now sub mitted to the learner, who will 
after reap advantages from it, proportion! ' 
the.pains he may bestow on the whole of 
examples below, as they all apply to the Per¬ 
sian and Arabic languages, both of which lie 
may yet find i/his duty and interest to acquire, 
as well as' lhc*4Iindoostance. 

There are certain letters termed servile, viz. 
u h y ee n w oo m t 1 s, because they alone as¬ 
sist in all the changes and inflexions to which 
words arc subject in Arabic; the rest, including 
also the serviles, are all found as radicals, or 
such letters as must always remain in the ^voca¬ 
ble under discussion, in whatever^state ifimfy 
be found* 

To distinguish the serviles jn each example, 
they^and their shdrt vowels will appear in Ita¬ 
lics, but the intermediate diacritical points, or 
short vowels of the roots, u i co, though con¬ 
stantly changing their position, nia^ be gene¬ 
rally retained as Roman, since one or other of 
them must exist in every word, which is not 
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- the case with respect to the serviles, whose re¬ 
lative position and peculiar effect, however, 

* 

will best appear from inspection. 

Fu ul, act, and its bran 1 '"" iV ascent, mu- 
>ol, object, &c. are the sts • 

rammars, but from tb ; - 

ere so troublesome to t 
icy have for a long time preterreu v ■> 
below, as a much easier model than fu,ul. 1 
have therefore followed their example in this 
respect, though, in syllabling Mjords, they ge¬ 
nerally call the first, fa kulimu,-the second, uen 
kulimu, and the third, lam kulimu, from the 
component letters of fu ul, viz. fa f, uen u, and 
lam 1, the u being merely a short letter, not 
counted as a radical, but so essential to the 
pronunciation of each root, that I have mark¬ 
ed those vowels only in Italics, whose appear¬ 
ance depends entirely on. the serviles in each, 
as in zurb ut, the t being a mere servile letter, 
whereas the radicals z r b, will be traced in the 
remotest branches, mcozanbilt, See. In some of 
the various inflexions, the-learner will discover 
a reduplication of the radical letter, and should 
recollect this circumstance, along with the dif¬ 
ferent positions of the shorts u i oo, the long 
a ee*bo, and the sen lies t m, &c. these being, 
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fn tael, the grand pivots whereon the whole 
scheme of the Arabic conjugation, declension, 
See. hinges, the general mechanism of which 
will appear perfectly simple and evident in the 
annexed Hi idee-Arabic Prospectus. This ta¬ 
bular view \ r ill answer almost every useful pur,?- 
pose of the practical Hindoostanee, Persian, and 
Turkish scholar, while it will, at the same time, 
greatly promote the study and knowledge of 
Arabic, so essential for the profound Oriental¬ 
ist, that it ouj/ht, sooner or later, to be acquir¬ 
ed by every person who wishes to cut a capital 
figure in the Moosulman department of Eastern 
learning. 


JUntied-Arabic Mirror, or Prospectus . 


zurb 

zirb 

zoorb 

zurub 

zirub 

zcorub 

zurib 

• 

zurczb 

zirab 

ZCDI'flb 


These are termed simple trilite¬ 
ral roots, or infinitives, whiclwerye 
as a model for the inflexions of all 
such Arabic words, whose‘active 
participles become like zarib, and 
the passiyes muzxoob ; the local nouns 
muz rub; instrumentals tnizrub; in- 
crementals «zrub ; hyperbolicals 
zumzb; the concretes often are the 
same as some! of the roots oi» radi- 
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zuxhut cals here, viz. zurub, zoo rob, &e. or 

zirb ut resemble the increment,als wzrub; 

y.caxhnt but the most common in the I Iin- 

zurub ut doostanee ar 1 - 1 "^mb. 

zurib/tf From any on< • =' ; 

,.urabMf margin, simil ■ ■ 

zirorbo^ produced, an • . ?* , 

zayxuhut page of the T_. 

zurba and Persian tongues, but two or 

zirb« three only must suffice as a speci- 

zoorbor men of the whole: (Sjtutl, slaughter, 

zurbon qatil, a slayer or slaughterer ; miu\- 

zirb an tool, slain ; ?««qtul, place of execig- 

zcorbow tion ; ;«iqtul, instrument of death ; 

zuruboo wqtul, not in use; quttal,' murder- 

zuroob ous; qutecl, &c. not in use. For the 

zooroob two forms of this word not user), 

zeaxoobut wo may produce wksur, general, 

zwvcttj from kusr ut, frequency, of the form 

* 

zuxechut zurbwf, and wzlum, tyrannical, from 
zurbooba* zoolm, oppression, like zoorb ; ghu- 
zxxxahiyut xeeb, humble; ghoarba/, (zoorbw^) hu- 
wazrub mility; and as dew radicals in Ara- 
wwzrib bic are ramified through every form 
?«Mzrubw# in that language, the scholar there- 

t 

muzxibut fore must not wonder at roots oc- 
muzwobut casionall^ being defective in some 
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one or other of their branches, or at his beimr 
now and then puzzled with certain changes, 
until, as an accomplished Orientalist, he can 
acquire the information respecting the tuuleelat 
from Arabic t ranunars, that will ultimately ob- 
v's,tc every fteully. 

We have nov reached tlie augmented trili¬ 
teral infinitives, whose active and passive par¬ 
ticiples occur thus: 

/ 

izxab vioozrib mcozxub The qua* 

fnzreeb vmr/xwrib moozmrub driliterals, 

mmzaxxxbul moozaxib moozavub as they are 

rz.tb'ab mm/Juxib mmztimib called, from 

irr/xxab mmnzmib mamzuuib zmbubut to 

tuzwxrmb mootuzmrib vmtuzxxxrub tir/uoxoob, 

/Mzreroob vmlw/xmb mootuzuxiib make their 

iznbab mmzxibb appearance 

istizxab maostuzvib mmstuznib so rarely in 

izxecbab moozxabb either the 

zmbubut moozmbib moozxxxbub Persian or 

• • • 

tuzmbmb mcqtuznxbib mcotuzuxbub Hindoosta- 
vzxmbab moo\ -xmbib nee, that 

iznbbab we \ night have easily dispensed 

zurmibwf with\ their insertion, had I not 
zuovvxbut wished to ex ibit a general *iew 
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%A\rzi'uhut 

zaerubut 

zwxuexxbut 

zxrxbat 

tnzuvboob 

.tuzuxncob 

tumuzxoob 

tuzuxboot 

tuzuoxcob. 


of these curious forms, many of 

which will aid the scholar in the 

derivation and cc 

numerable vocab 

grand languages 

mans, by a slight 

mechanism of zurl 

every stage of its va 

ations in the prese • 


Plurals in Arabic are dividqd into regulars, 
duals, paucals, and multitudinoHS, thus: The 
duals are all known at once by the addition of 
uen to any form, whence zidduen, opposites, 
waliduen, parents , and turufuen, both parties. 


wzcozrib moozribat These are termed per- 

mooznxrub moozurrubat feet plurals; at is the 

fe/zmrcob tuzurreobat most common of them 

C mcozrib-een in Hindoostanee.* 
mcozxib < ' 

t mcoznb-oon 


* When the noun ends in ut, this at once be¬ 
comes at, as halut, a condition, halat, afut, cala¬ 
mity, afat, &c. Een is more used than oon, 
though neither are vpry frequently met with in 
the \Hindoostanee. 
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zurub 


turuf, side, utraf, shu- 

zureeb > 

uzrab 

reef, well-born, ushraf, 

zoorb ’ 


gentry, is the only form 

zurab 


of these very familiar 

z/rub 


in the Hindoostanee,* 

zoona 


though not, as in Ara- 

bic, < s 

nouns of paucity; ghoolam, 

a slat -. 


t in the plural, like zirbut, 

"also 

r-tv‘ : A .. 

ey seldom occur. 

zurb 


thus khootoot, letters, hoo- 


i 

qooq, rights. 

zureeb 

zoosnba 

shoorufa, gentry, hookuma, 

* 


physicians, & c. 

zaribw 

zuwarib 


zwahu 

zuraib 

risalu, troop, rusa,il, troops. 

izreeb 

uzareeb 

uqaleem, climates. 

zirb 

zirab 


zurb 

uzriba 

nubee, a prophet, umbiya. 

?««zrub 

muzarib 

munsub, a post, mun»ib ., 


* Plurals of the form uzrab, may belong to 
radicals like zoorb* zurub, and some others, as 
well as zureeb; an* observation that may be 
extended to the rest,*kumal, kumalat, perfec¬ 
tions ; and some have two plurals depending 
upon one or different singulars, thoTigh their 
signification be the same. 

3 G 
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muzareeb mushlioor, notable, musha- 
heer. 

zurb 

zurabee 

uhl, a person, uhalee. 

zurbrt 

zuraba 

futwo, a decree, futawa. 

zcarban 

zurabeen 

scoltan, a kit g, sulatceu. 

Kzrub 

uzarib 

ukbur, great, ukabir. 

tuz reeb 

tuzareeb 

tusweer, a pi c, uisaweer. 

wzrubee 

uzaribut 

* 

zirb ub 

zurabib 

dirhum, a drachm, durahim. 

zirb ut 

zoorub 


zcorb 

zoorb 


zirab 

zoorcob 

kitab, a 6ooA>kootoob, books. 

zffrib 

zurubut 


zaxxb 

zoorrab 

jahil, ignorant, jooh-hal. 

'/nab 

zirbau 

ghizal, a fawn, ghizlan. 

MMzreeb 

zurba 


vz.vceh 

zcoraba 


tuzxibxi 

tuzarib 

tujribu, experiment, tujarib. 

qixbd'j 

.zurabeeb 

qirtas, parchment, quratees. 

v.wxbecb 

zurabibut 

Some 

of the 1'orms, especially those left 


blank , are of no great use jn the Hindoostanee. 
Words having medial a or uo in the singu¬ 
lar, are often thus formed in the plural, like 
uzrab, hat, state , uhwal; bah, chapter, ubwab; 
mal ^wealth, umwal ;tfuoj, army, ufwaj ; inuoj. 
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mire, umwaj ; in which the radical letter cor¬ 
responding with r of uzrab, is converted, by a 
process peculiar to the Arabic, to w, as in the 
foregoing examples, and in yuom ,aday, ueyam, 

• . 'n the meantime, as a 

i ' - ' • 1 ' i; anants were formerly 

o'.;:!' * - • 'enient and uncouth; 

/et, as their mere appearance can do no harm, 
but rather soinjfe good, in the Arabic depart¬ 
ment of the llindoostanee, 1 have endeavoured 
to preserve tlgpn in the Roman character also; 
whence huqq, right, khiit t, epistle, hudd, bound¬ 
ary, hiss, sense, nuld, rejected, diqq, vexed, espe¬ 
cially as these, now prepare us to meet with 
khootoot, epistles, hcnqooq, rights, hoodood, 
boundyks, muhdood, bounded, moohuqqiq, hav¬ 
ing a right, muhsoos, sensible, murdood, con¬ 
demned, mudqooq, hectic, agreeably to the Stand¬ 
ard for each respectively, viz. zurlj, zirb, zm- 
roob, muzroob, moozurrib, to which the reader 
may refer, contrasting the three radicals of zurb 
with those of huqq, hudd; of zirb with hiss, 
diqq, and so on with*all the rest, as they may 
yet catch his eye in the Hindoostanee, Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabic languages; to*the whole 
of which my present ne 'plus ultra scheme of 
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Hindee-Roman Alphabet, will apply with the 
greatest ease and perspicuity; nay, with two 
or three slight additions, it niay be extended 
as a universal character to every tongue under 
the sun. By way of exercise, let us suppose 
.•the existence of a word, such as nuld, varied 
through all the radical forms, a: 1J, hoold, 
hulud, &c. as far as tu\vio\ooA, corresponding 
with tuzuovmb, we have nothing more to do 
than to frame from these in rotation thus: ha- 
lid, muhlood, rnuhlud, mihlud, uhlud, hullad, 
huleed, moohlid, mcohlud, mco^ullid, mcaliul- 
lud, mcohalid, moohalud, moohtulid, mcohtu.- 
lud, mconhulid, moonhulud, mootuhullid, moo- 
tuhullud, mcotuhalid, mootuhajud, moohlidd, 
&c. &c. 

It may be said, that many of these forms, in 
any given word, are not in use; be it so, but 
tjjey-iinay all occur in half a dozen of exam¬ 
ples, and it signifies nothing to the expert scho¬ 
lar whether insaf , justice, moonsif, t ;W, tusneef, 
composition, moosunnif, an author, be the exam¬ 
ples under inspection, or thpir prototypes, izrab, 
ihlad, moozrib, mcohlid, fuzreeb, tuhleed, moo- 
zurrib, mcohullid, or any other conformous vo¬ 
cables. Some instances like ilm, knowledge, 
rr ^knowing, muulopm, known , &c. uql, rea- 
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‘son, aqil, wise, muuqool, reasonable, &c. may, at 
first sight, seem more intricate than they will 
prove in reality,*as the knack of forming them 
also - ' . a l :, v acquired by the attentive 

studcoV 

Ir . diligent reader will recol¬ 
lect ! erved on the transposition 

of j: .» . ; for his sake, therefore, we 

- dial i* I * exercise in that easy prosaic 
drcs ■ ■ i : vc recommended, taking the 

nati < > ! construction for our guide, 

without paying great attention to that idioma- 
tical collocation of the whole, to which due de¬ 
ference would otherwise have been paid on the 
present occasiop. - 

1 . 

Jub tu^uwanee ke ueyam (huen tub tuk) buhar 
hue, 

Jo peeree a,ee (hue) to khizan phir ashkathue. 

2 . 

Ugur (too) hoshyar hue goshi jan se pund soon! 
Ghuflut khoob nuheen hue, yih wuqt (too) 
ghuneemut jan! 

* 3. 

Ikhtiyar ubhee hue, jub moo,e soofued ujul ka 
puegham 

Lawega, tub kcochh (tpom se) nu hosukega 
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4. 

Yar gur (toojhe) tumeez hue, kur (too) furq* 
soofued o siyuh men 
Gurdishi luel o nuhar eksan nu hue. 

5. 

.Too uch-chhe umul kur, ilm kee tuhseel kurke, 
Isee se admee ka wuqar alum men 

6 . 

(Too) pueda kur kumal ugur chahe ho uzeez 
(hone ko) 

Uor be kumal chushmi khula iq men khwar hue. 

7. 

Na murd jo keene kee zooban duraz kurte huen 
oonhon kee tegh o qulum ka shiur toohmut hue. 

8 . " ' ' V 

Hur ek oon men ghatee hue uor nabukar hue 
Nek namee ko husud ke dum se qutl kurfce huen. 

• 9 - 

Ub kiionhue, Nuosheerwan o Hatim o Roostum 

se? 

(Tahum) oonhon kanami neko suda yadgar hue! 

10 . 

(Too) ikhtiyar kur udl o sukhawut uor shujaut. 
Ek ek kee bina juhan men pa,edar hue. 

11 . 

Tera dil bequrar hue hoosni arizee pur 
- W uhsye jumal ho ooska, jisko zuwal nuheen, 
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12 . 

Mue ghcoroor peekur budmust nu hoojiyo 
Uor kcochh ooska khoomar nu hue jooz durdi sur. 

13 . 

(Ue) j . ! i lil, a eene kee numut be ghoo- 

Jisko : . >orut kisee se nuheen hue. 

A: may readily find the mean¬ 
ing rd above in page 323, he 

shah *. * ■ fis own industry to collect 

them at leisure, if now necessary, to enable 
him, without consulting mine, to give a good 
idiomatical English version of this admired 
poem, previou^'to The perusal of a still more 
celebrated moral ode, by Qcodrut, which I 
shall tutffislate as literally as possible, and at the 
same time analyse agreeably to the rules of con¬ 
struction, in order to instruct the reader e$ecUw 
ally how to do so himself with any piece of writ¬ 
ing in this dialect, that he may hereafter wish 
to attend to, as a'student, translator, or Orien¬ 
tal linguist. As such, however, should he aim 
at a very distinguished place, he will find it 
advisable to dip also occasionally in the sources 
themselves, viz. the Arabic, Persian, and Hindu- 
wee tongues. 
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Is turuh se kul huwus turgheeb detee thee moojhe 
Kya-hee moolk e Room, kya-hee surzumeen e 
Roos hue. 

In this manner, ambition was yesterday giv- 
, ing me encouragement, how very charming the 
country of Greece! and how i’Aj grand the 
empire of Russia! 


Is, the proximate demonstrative pronoun, 
yih, he, this, &c. in its singular oblique, and go¬ 
verned by the postposition se, with, of, and 
here meaning in; turuh, manner, way, modus; 
a feminine noun from the - Arabic, and like the 
Latin word, or the Hinduwee kur, dhub, duol, 
very useful in the composition of mahy-prono- 
minals or adverbials, kyoon-kur, kisturuh, how, 
already explained in page 111. Is turuh se, 
therefore means, in this manner, thus, so; tu¬ 
ruh, though ending in uh, is little subject to 
inflection in the singular, and belonging as it 
does to some nouns noticed in the declension, 
we may now venture to assert, that those of 
this class terminating in h, called ha ( e hoottee, 
seldom or never admit of such a change in 
y as altogether to warrant the pronun- 
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* Gur moo,yussur ho to kis ushrut sc kcejiyc zin- 
dugee 

costurur awaz i tiubl calhur sudae koos hue. 

If lit . i- acquired, then with what 

deligl ‘ enjoy life; on that side the. 

moloch - '• on this the cheering sound 

of the ■■ : 

ciation red in speaking them; for 

instance, is tuieh sc, seems too full, and isturih 

so, even is not just the thing- required. Kul, (or, 

according to the Hindoos, kulh) yesterday, is 

hero an adverb,<*^XfiOn'gh with our own word 

.... 

likewise a n/mn, hut, unlike it, signifies to-mor¬ 
row alstf.'Hluwus, ambition, desire, is ;ui Arabic 
word of the feminine gender, as is turghceb, 
instigation, encouragement to evil; it litre form* 
with dona, (and bona, as the auxiliary sign, 
was) a compound verb, to instigate, in the im¬ 
perfect of the indicative aud feminine gender, 
detee thee, was giving, from the nominative 
huwus, being, as ab*ove observed, feminine. 
Turgheeb, is an Arabic infinitive or verbal noun, 
and feminine by page 1,59, H- v. *It comes 
from rughbut, desire, which forms ragbifcv/er 
3 II 
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Soonte-hee ibrut yih bolee yck tumasha muen 
toojhe 

Chul deklmcon too jo queil c ax ka muhboos hue. 

Hearing which, wisdom thus addressed me, 
come along that I may show thee a spectacle, 
O thou who art a captive in t 1 ™' bonds of de¬ 
sire. 


sirous, murghoob, desirable, like several of the 
Arabic vocables, enumerated in. pages 414, &c. 
Mcojhe is the inflexion of the personal pronoun 
muen, /, with its affixed postposition e, and in 
this state it greatly reserifbles the Latin dative 
mihi, while moojh ko bears a similar relation to 
ad me, being the oblique of muen, 'with the 
postposition ko, but used indiscriminately as a 
Native with moojhe above. Kya-hee is a sort 
of neuter pronoun of kuon quis, zvho, like quid, 
quod ,'zt'hat, with the energetic adjunct bee: 
it is on the whole a curious, but very useful 
little vocable; in the obljque it seems to have 
at times kahe, but this in general is so blended 
with or lost in the masculine and feminine in¬ 
flexion kis, that it is .not an easy task to cliscri- 
i. ,v*ftethe one from the other. Kya-hee ap- 
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Leg’uce yek bargee gor e ghureeban kee tnruf 
Jis juguh jan e tumunna suo turuh mayoos hue. 

She conducted me at once towards the graves 
of the lowty dead, in which place the restless 
spirit of'avarice is every way frustrated. 


pears to be used as an interjection of praise, 
kya-hee mcolk^W/ttf a charming country! the 
lice conferring an energy on the expression, 
that I have t^ied to preserve in, how very 
charming ! and how truly grand ! for, in fact, 
we shall frequently be obliged to translate this 
word kya, by how, in many parts of our pro¬ 
gress through the language. Moolk e, a coun¬ 
try, an Arabic noun, with the Persian genitive 
iign, called izafut, attached to it, that here 
exactly corresponds with our of, and is long 
by page 52. Room, the name which the 
Asiatics confer on Greece, whence, Sikundur 
Roomee, Alexander the Grecian, though they 
certainly extend it .beyond the limits of that 
empire. Kya-hee surzumeen e Roos hue, the 
first, and the c of the second, have been be- 
fore explained : this is# a Persian feminine 
worth compounded of sur the head, svfrfqce, 
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Murquden do tccn dekhlakur lugee kuhne 
moojlic 

• 1 < 

Yih Sikundur hue yili Dnm i-m« T 'uekaoos' 
hue. 

. Having pointed out ■ mbs, she 

began to tell me, this . ■< e Great, 

here lies Darius, and th ■ ' • t '. • - Mode: 

or here, probably, the ciiui zumcen, 

land, ground , Ike. Sur, in composition, per¬ 
haps confers some kind of precedence or su¬ 
periority on the compound; whence I would 
consider zumeen, as the object* of tillage, cul¬ 
ture, &c. sur-zumeen, that of government or 
philosophy, as a kingdom, climate, &c. ■ Roos, 
the Oriental name of Russia, which though till 

* lately 'little known in Europe as a great empire, 

« 

has long held an elevated rank in the annals of 
Asia; for indeed this Roos, Roosce, must be the 
country or people we now call Russia, See. Hue is 
the irregular auxiliary in the present tense of the 
indicative, and answering to the Latin est, is, 

' the iniinitive of which, hona, greatly resembles 
esse, to he. Gur, ij, contracted from the Persian 
^nis&ction ugur. Moo,yussur is an Arabic 
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Pooelih to in se ki jali o muknut e dooniya se aj 
Ivcochh bhee conkc sath ghuer uz husmt o uf- 
soos hue. 

Well, asW of these, whether at present even 
any part of' the magnificence and splendour of 
their worldly possessions be left with them, ex¬ 
cepting their sad repentance and lasting regret, 
t 

My friend, Cblonel D. T. Richardson, (whose 
extensive knowledge of the Oriental languages 
and poetic talents are far surpassed by the good¬ 
ness of his heart) obliged me with the above 


word, much used to express attainable, procur¬ 
able, See.; with hona, it forms the very useful 
verb, to be got, procured, had, found, Sec. I lo, 

the contracted aorist of hona, in thorthird pe’« 

• • 

son singular, and governed by gur; the nomi¬ 
native of which must either be each of the 
countries taken separately, or a wish to get them 
may be understood Jto ho, as a sort of optative 
mode: thus,—Gur (yih arzoo) mco.yussur ho, 
could this (wish) be accomplished; and, what is 
ecjually probable, the singular aorist is compa¬ 
tible enough with two nominatives. a 
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translation freely versified, which I have now 
the pleasure of’ submitting to the public in hi« 
own words. 

Once on a time Ambition fir'd my'mind, 

And to its grasp the realms around’consjgnd. 
Heboid! she urg'd, there (7ndisplays her 
charms; 

Here Russia great, amid the el;(ng of arms. 


sort of expletive indeclinable paj-tiele, but may 
be here rendered by then, well, truly, &c. 
See page 85. Kis, the inflexion of kuon or 
kya,* r chat ? governed by se, with, mentioned 
_\_ 


* Kya, what, has, like our word, various ap¬ 
plications that use only can demonstrate. Kya 
f? se kya fos.se akhir hurnara dil oodas hoguya, 
what with this, and what with'that, my spirits 
became dejected; but for which, if we substi¬ 
tute koochh, partly, something, the meaning is 
considerably altered. Muot kisee ko nuheen 
chhortcc kya ghureeb kya cpmde pur kis kis 
busrut sc ye murte huen bu nisbut ghureebon 
kcc, death .spares no one, neither (and whether 
they be) the low (and or) nor the high, but with 
yri*)ow much) anguish these die, compared 
u > i .he poor. 
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* There the sweet music of the lyre is found; 
And here the warlike drum’s inspiring sound. 


above, usbrut, delight, pleasure, an Arabic 
noun of frequent occurrence in the llindoosta- 
nec, uesh-ushrijt.^newdly expressing the luxu¬ 
ry, dissipation, enjoyed by the rich, the idle, 
and the gay, while they freely gratify their se¬ 
veral passions for wine, women, &c. Keejiyc, 
is one of the irregularities of the active verb 
kurna, to do, which ought properly to be ku- 
riyc. This form may be called its impersonal, 
potential, prccative, or optative mode, and 
seems, in some respects, analogous to the La- 
l in subjunclive tenses in em and sem, which we. 
express by might, could, xvould, should, See.; hut 
it appears to agree with the third person only, 
and is, on the whole, one of those peculiarities, 
of a language which experience alone can make 
the learner fully master of. Consult'pages 
282, &c. recollecting that this strange imper¬ 
sonal tense, (to which ap, koee, or some other 
agent must be understood) in all regular verbs, 
is formed by adding iye to the contracted in¬ 
finitive: suk-iye, la-iye, rpla-iye, ho-iye, ja-iye, 
mar-iye, chul-iyc, kuh-iyc: The whole asSa-^ne 
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Regions like these tlie conq'ring sword invite, 
And such, subdued, would every toil requite,— 


ga, with little or no alteration in their mean¬ 
ing; whence keejiye, in the present quotation, 
might have been kee-jiyega, and furma-iyoga, 
a-iyega, though tliis ga, like o, perhaps at times 
confers a future signification, maniyo, ruheiyo. 
Zindugee, is a Persian word expressive of life, 
as a state or condition, connected with the 
means thereof; thus, zindugee-kurna, to live 
Kell, enjoy life, is very different in its applica¬ 
tion from zindugee-katua, to spend one's days. 
The irregular Persian verb zeestun, to live, gives 
zeest, life, mere existence, the participle zijulu, 
alive, living, assumes the gee, noted in page 394, 
to form the noun in question, zindu-gee. oos, 
js tilt oblique case of the remote demonstra¬ 
tive, wcoh, 'he, that, &c. which must be govern¬ 
ed by one or other of the postpositions, pur, 
men, See. understood; oos, in its remote capa¬ 
city, applies to Room, and stands contrasted 
with eedhur, is turuf, as applicable to Roos. 
turuf, is an Arabic feminine noun, (pi. utraf) 
meaning a side, right or left, party, Ac. whence 
tujjp£*lar. partial; few vocables are of greater 
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* Willi that she ceas’d.—Then Wisdom forward 
came, 

'• '1, Oh! captive in the bonds of fame, 

l the Ilindoostanee than this, as may 
by refe , ' , 'xig~o*i the adverbs of place, 

■ •ere, those endiilg in ward, and so on; 

• at the same time, to the reason just 
for its pronominal component parts 
appearing inflected; kis-turuf, is-turuf, &c. sup¬ 
ply ko, pur, men, sc, &c. Awaz-i, voice, sound, 
melody, a Persian feminine noun, with the iza- 
fnt i, standing in construction with the next 
word tubl, a small drum, but which I termed a 
lyre, in contradistinction to the next instru¬ 
ment, and as more characteristic of Greece. 
The word is Arabic, and better known here by 
tublu, which seems the Persian mod* of* pro-,.* 
nouncing and writing it, for they call the per¬ 
former upon it, tublu-nuwaz: the diminutive 
tubluk is also in use among the poets. Idhur, 
(for the measure’s sal^e, eedhur) isturuf on this 
side, is an adverb of place, pronominally com¬ 
pounded with dhur, some old word like the 
Saxon and our ther, in hither, idhur; oodlnir, 

/ hither , kidhur, whither, }idhur, zi'hithers&w, 

3 1" 
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Ah! quit Ambition's call, and with me tread 
The cypress grove, where lie the lowly dead! 


tidjhur, thithersoever, which I have now exhi¬ 
bited in their relative and correlative relation 
to each other, and the jyouViuns^’ih, wool), kya, 
jo, to. See pages 76' atid 107- suda-e, a Per- 
si-Arabic noun, feminine, which means, sound, 
echo, the affixed e, is the izafut i, (under the 
form it acquires, when attached to words end¬ 
ing in a vowel) that here joins suda,c with 
koos, the large kettle-drum, a word from the 
Persian, which the learner must pronounce very 
long, that he may not confound it with koos. 
Hue, having been noticed already, we come 
next to Soonte-hee, the intlected present parti¬ 
ciple of the verb soonna, to hear, resembling the 
_case Called absolute in Latin, and which signi¬ 
fies, on hearing , having heard, to which the hee 
gives the force of, the very moment she heai'd. 
ibrut, an Arabic feminine, signifying terror, ex¬ 
ample, Sc c. which I have personified also as a fe¬ 
male, under the name of wisdom, 

We coart fair wisdom, tliat celestial maid. Young. 

t 

the consistency of the feminine 
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There all the restless passions of mankind 

Quiescent sleep, “nor leave one trace behind.’' 

) 

I _ 

follow, which would have had an 
searance with ibrut, translated death, 

>■ of tcfToitv as it certainlymight 
done, and perhaps with more pro- 
ut ke waste, occurs very often for 
and 1 think may occasionally stand 
ror conscience, virtue, religion, death, See. as mo¬ 
nitors to mankind; for I do not yet know one 
good common word to express what we mean 
by conscience, so little are the natives apparent¬ 
ly acquainted with this monitory guard on their 
actions. Yih, this, and though^rendered thus 
in the translation, we need not enlarge on it 
now. Bolee, is the preterite feminine from 
bohia, to speak, say, teU, agreeing witlsrtbrut, as, 
the subject, and englished by thus addressed me, 
that is, said what follows. Yek, ek, the Persian 
numeral one, representing our indefinite an, a, 
preceding the noun tyinasha, a sight, scene, sport, 
shozv, spectacle, from tlie Persian, whence tuma- 

shabeen, a spectator, idler, &c. Muen, I, the 

• § * 

first personal, and applicable to the aorist a little 
farther on. Toojlie, has the very same re&iion 
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See Philip's son, Darius, or the Mede, 

And ask, that now, from li fe's vain bustle frced- 


lo too, lucn, that incojhe, formerly explained, 
has to muen, and cannot therefore require any 
farther illustration; it i * 'governed by the fol¬ 
lowing active verb, (find, tbe imp. singular 
of chulna, to go, come, walk , &c. in the second 
person, expressed by too, thou, which is just at 
hand. l)ekha oon, the present of the subjunc¬ 
tive, first person, (agreeing with the foregoing 
muen) from the causal verb dekhana, to show, 
from dekhna, to sec, though this generally has 
dekhlana. Jo, who, is the relative after its an¬ 
tecedent too, neither of which can possibly be 
difficult in the present sentence, since the near¬ 
est verb hue, takes the relative as its nomina- 
Jivc. ’ QkscI e, an Arabic feminine vocable, with 
its i/afut c, to express captivity, bondage, bonds, 
prison'; whence quedee, a prisoner, qued-khanu, 
a prison-house; it is now and*then in use, with 
its original plural, thus, qu,ed qoodood-kurna, to 
imprison, throxv into gaol'. Az, a Persian word 
for desire, passion, but little used, except in 

4 

; position > it lias the genitive or pos- 

ka after it, agreeing in gender and 
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If aught, except remembrance sad remain, 
Of former greatness and its faithless train? 


number with the masculine singular. Muh- 
boos, an Arabic participle, signifying imprison¬ 
ed, a captive , See. I’m.m hubs, imprisonment, pri¬ 
son, and from this also \iubs-khanu. line, the 
substantive verb art, to which jo is one nomi¬ 
native, and muh-boos the other; because the 
line could run thus, too chul jo hue muhboos, 
See. come thou who art a prisoner. Legatee, the 
preterite feminine of lejana, to transport, carry, 
with its inherent pronoun she: this verb is com¬ 
pounded of lena, to take, and jana, to go; the 
conjugation of which last it vcia’ naturally fol¬ 
lows. * Yek bargee, instantly, a Persian adverb, 


* These eoinpound verbs in pobt^f, as wel 
as in conversation, have their component parts 
sometimes transposed and disjoined, and* might 
puzzle the learner where he is not put on his 
guard as to this circumstance, in such cases as, 
Lc deedui tur jiflljur guy hum 
Dubre jo the khroshk bhurguc hum. 

SuODA. 

Wherever 1 carried these gushing eyes of 
mine, I filled the puddles, that were dryu^>- up, 
with my tears. 
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resembling our at once, all at once, being com¬ 
posed of the numeral yek and bar, a time, turn, 
with its affixed particle gee, mentor - ■ 

95 and 394. Gor e, is the Persian : . 
and of the feminine gender; the e . • 
with the following word, gor e 
which last seems appliurk'Tnuch in 
we do poor to a deceases friend, on ' 
extended sense, and generally to tl 
pressed here by the humble, lately, p 
ban being the Persian plural of ghureeb, an 
Arabic word that means a traveller, stranger; 
but in India it is mostly applied to express 
harmless, inoffensive, quiet, humble, meek, poor, 
wretched; thence ghureeb-purwur-nuwaz, kind 
to the poor, cherishing strangers, and on the 
contrary, ghitreeb-jnar, oppressing or oppression 
of the poor, ujeeb ghureeb, and their plurals 

- jjjaib-ghvaab, apply to any thing wonderful, 
rare, strange, rarities, &c. Ghoorbut, is the 
noun, and signifies humility, meekness, indigence, 
like the abstract ghureebee. ■ Gor-istan, is a 
burial place, gor-kun, a grave-digger. Ivee- 
jturuf, fo-wards: this has' been in a great mea- 

I 

sure pointed out above under turuf, and as it is 
* ,! noun, the .reader will recollect why 
hat gender also. Jis, the inflexion 
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1 of tiie relt^he jo, which, with a postposition 
understood to it, and juguh, a place, a word 

. that like trvufj j turuh, and some more, is very 
useful in die composition of adverbs, and on 
the same principles. Jan-e, is a Persian word, 
tmd generally feminine, it means life, soul, be¬ 
loved, and I have here-expressed it by a restless 
spirit, as the best calculated for the subject, 
since the author means to say, that a life spent 
in ambitious pursuits is every way frustrated in 
the grave. Tumuna, a feminine Arabic noun 
for avarice, covetousness, whence mcotumunnee, 
covetous. Suo, a hundred, but used here, with 
turuh, to express every zvay, many ways, the nu¬ 
merals often occurring indefinitely and hyper- 
bolically. Mayoos, Arabic participle, signify- 
ing disappointed, from yas, despair, disappoint¬ 
ment, which may also be rendered jby mayoosee. 
Hue, is, to which jan is the nomhi^Cijjc, and' 
mayoos its participial adjective. Murquden, 
is the Ilindoostanee nominative plural of a fe¬ 
minine Arabic noun of place, murqud, a tomb , 
■monument, a place of, rest, from ruqd, rest, not 
used in this language.* Do teen, numerals, ex¬ 
pressing two, three, a few; with which murqu¬ 
den stands in concord pkirally, but from the 
want of a postposition not in the obifqne, 
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tliougli governed by llie following active verb 
in the preterperfeet participle. Dckhlakur, 
flaring s/mai, after s/ioxchig, tchc^she had shown, 
from dekhlana, noticed already underdekha- 
oon: No part of the verb seems so useful as 
this participle, which, like the other senate, 
above, resembles the aMoTute case, and pro¬ 
duces, in many sentences, a conciseness and 
force that we cannot always imitate ; besides 
elegantly suspending the meaning, through se¬ 
veral members of a period, till it is linally clos¬ 
ed by some other tense. Lugee, the feminine 
perfect, of lugna, to begin, commence, get, have 
recourse to, Jail, set about; &c. which has its in¬ 
herent pronoun, lugee, she began. Kuhne, the 
inflected infinitive kuhna, to say, tell, governed 
by lugee, or -the postposition ko, understood, 
as we sometimes hear, rone ko luga, he began to 
•cry, or plf^-crying ; though rone luga be more 
common, as all the infinitives here can more 
easily dispense with ko, in that mode, than ours 
can with to ; but this may be partly owing to 

ko being synonymous with /or, and na with to. 

» 

Lugee kuhne, is probably an icliomatieal ex¬ 
pression, peculiar to the Oriental tongues ; 
'j'trnpp ’nay account for the Scriptural 
l the Lord spake unto Moses say- 
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tig,' i. e, The Lord began to say. Mcojhe, me, 
o ni9 t governed by kuhne, in the dative, which 
sa> been trea/ed at large in the foregoing 
mges. Yih, this, agreeing with the verb hue, 
s, and Sikundur a proper name. Yih Dara 
me, exactly as the last member, but, for the 
lake of variety, I have translated it, here lies 
Darius, i. e. Codomamis, who was conquered 
>y Alexander. Yih Kuekaoos hue, Kuekaoos 
reing another Darius, the son of Hystaspes, I 
lave changed this part of the sentence also, 
bus, “ and there the mighty Mede As object* 
>f analysis, they both correspond with Yih Si- 
cundur hue.* Poochh, is the imp. singular of 
loochjina, to ask, enquire; to, well, the expie*- 


* From the obscurity and confusion that, har e 
now shrouded the names of thoseLmce iljustri- 
ous kings, it is very difficult inde£*i!2ft.discri-* 
minate one potentate from another, whence we 
shall find, that this same Kueka.oos is’called 
also Nimrod, and Pharaoh, in other works ; but 
whether with more propriety, than by the 
name of Darius abo’va, I cannot determine; a 
circumstance, however, that so far coincides 
with the moral of the text, and tli£ words of 
the wisest of men, “ Vaility of vanities, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

a IC 
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tive; in sc, the plural oblique of yih, this, with 
its governing postposition sc, from, of Ki, is 
a troublesome equivocal particl^ that is at one 
time a conjunction like ut, at another it be- 
comes a relative pronoun like qui, and, as in 
this place, it often appears almost to be a 
mere expletive to us. I imagine that it is 
intended to fill up the vacuity left, when 
the speaker pauses at the words he is about 
putting into another person’s mouth ; whence 
it is called the (kaf bueaniyu) explanatory ki, 
and may be englishcd by that, or whether, &c. 
according to circumstances, as in the following 
examples. Jao malce se kuhdo ki wuqt bone 
ka apuhoncha, go tell the gardener that the 
season for soring is set in: Poochho to cos se 
ki too ne ulr tug beej kyoon nuheen bo ( a uor 
poochho to kijibeej aj boega ki nuheen, also ask 
•him w.lj^itefhas not yet sown the seeds, and 
enquire whether he will sow the seeds to-day 
or not. Jail, a Persian noun ; it means gran¬ 
deur, pomp, dignity, and is much joined with 
other similar words, jah o julal, pomp and splen¬ 
dour ; jah o hushinut, grandeur and state ; alee- 
jah, of exalted dignity ; sahib jah, preedit us dig- 
nitate; sahib m u kn u t,» preedit us potestate. O, is 
*’■' •• • ’ notion et, and; it occurs two times 
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t» these lints as a copulative of similar words, 

* /.K-, 

but requires ho farther elucidation here. Muk- 
nut i, an Arabi^ word, power, potency, puissance, 
&c. seejah, above. Dcouiya, Arabic, the world, 
universe; it is feminine, and indeclinable, as 
this w\ll account for its not being inflected, 
though ending in a, by the postposition se 
that immediately follows it. This word is of 
the most frequent occurrence in Ilindooslance, 
with the same signification nearly that world 
has in our language, and its various derivatives 
preserve similar affinity. Dooniyawee, worldly; 
dooniya-dar, dooniya-purust, a layman, worldly, 
wedded to the world. Se, oi'Jrom, it may be un¬ 
derstood to all the three singular aptotes preced¬ 
ing it, as the Moralist wishes t(4inculcate, that 
not even the shadow of glory, net' a single ves¬ 
tige of all these heroes' wealth remained, except 
the bitter reflection, that their fonnb u*>wc r and* 
riches were now no more, or that these'were 
not applied to nobler purposes. Aj, hodie. jam, 
nunc, to-day, at pnesent. Aj rat, and aj kee rat, 
to night, are, by the Hindoos, used like our word, 
meaning, this night; Vhile the Moosulmans ge-^ 
ncrally understand by these very words last night, 
and express to-night, this night, by rat ko, i. e. at 
night, indefinitely, vide page 207. Kcochh, a 
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pronoun lik equodquam, which has apparently the 
same relation to ko.ee, qui, quisquam, that kya 
bears to kuon, quis, it means any, \pme, Sec. ; there 
are many compounds from itand ko.ce, that great¬ 
ly resemble those formed from quis, qui, in La¬ 
tin. Bhee, is a sort of conjunctive syjlabical 
adjection, which means also, even, very common 
in the Hindoostanee, but at times, perhaps, it 
may seem to us a superfluous, though conveni¬ 
ent expletive, like to, hee. con, is the oblique 
plural of wooh, that, governed by the com¬ 
pound postposition ke sath, with, along nit It. 
(ihuer uz, a Persian preposition, preceding the 
aptotes, husrut and ufsoos, which signifies, be¬ 
sides, except, save, See. husrut, sori'mo, regret, 
anguish, an Arabic noun, and agreeing in most 
respects with/ the Persian word ufsoos, repent¬ 
ance, &c. wli ch in some places may be met 
•with asinterjection. Hue, the singular 
auxiliary est, to which koochh is the nomina¬ 
tive, and cpnke satli the governed case, like the 
Latin, apud illos quidnam sit, turn illis quodquam 
est, or perhaps, illis quicquid sit. And with this 
hue closes our analysis, which has been consi¬ 
derably amplified, not only to give the scholar 
an opportunity of seeing how fully this can be 
’• ’th any portion of the language he may 
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vet analyse himself, but also to allow of the in¬ 
sertion of several useful particulars, that were 
not before sufficiently discussed. 

In page 393 were some observations about 
an ordeal, which the thoughtless pupil has pro¬ 
bably forgotten, and may therefore refresh his 
memory now with a little retrospection, before 
we proceed one step farther. 

The prosaic exercise, mentioned in page 4‘20, 
will form as good a theme as any for our ety¬ 
mological essay; the readev will therefore com¬ 
mence, and go regularly through the whole, be¬ 
fore he attempts to compare it with my efforts 
below, which have been confined, as his must 
be, rather to a deduction of derivatives and 
compounds, than to a regular gymimatical ana¬ 
lysis, as we have already had eyough of mere 
construction, in various parts ofjthis Work. 

Jmvan-ee, youth, from juvvan, young, juvenis, 
g/ovanee, yeong, jong, iong, in several tongues; 
ueyam, season, days, the plural of yuom, a day; 
peer-ee, old-age; aye, the fern, of aya, came, hath 
come; khizan, seems*a participial word to ex-^ 
press falling, Jail, viz. autumn; uejur, gur, ij', 
probably from gurdeedun, to revolve, pass, and 
formed as our ij' is from give, gif', according to 
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the ingenious reasoning of Horne Tooke in his 
philological works, which deserve the serious 
attention of every scholar; hosh^yar, attentive, 
from hosh, senses, and yar, for which nnmd is 
also used, and ee may be added to both, hosh- 
yar-ce, vtindful-ness; gosh, car, whence gosh-u, 
a corner, khur-gosh, a hare, ass-eared, gosh-goo- 
zar, whispering, and many others; gosh-bu-gosh, 
cheek-by-jowl; goshi-jan, the ear of the soul, sa¬ 
vours too much of materialism for our ears, 
though we do not scruple to talk of the mind's 
eye, perhaps from this organ being deemed the 
spy-glass or mirror of the soul, whence she looks 
abroad, or may be reflected with more anima¬ 
tion than by any other medium, for one glance 
of the eye will vften express unutterable things, 
and shed ligh/ f on a countenance, in other re¬ 
spects, of a djeary complexion; pund, counsel, 
■whencej/it».-namu, ethics; ghuflut, inattention, 
an Arabic word of the form zurbut, whence 
ghafil (zarib), inattentive, tughafool (tuzaroob), 
affecting indifference, and any ethers with which 
the reader may meet in hi? studies, having the 
radical letters gh f and 1, such as ghuffal, ghu- 
feel, mootughafil, &c.; yih wuqt, this time. In 
the nominative, instead of is wuqt ko, the ac- 
3 of the verb jan, consider; uoqat, times. 
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life, is the Arabic plural of wuqt, like those in 
page 418, and wulud, offspring, uolad, race, 
with many more of this form; ghuneemut (zu~ 

V 

reebut), plunder, gain, blessing, from ghur.cem 
(zureeb), enemy, foe; * ikhtiyar (iztirab) choice, 
power, from the root khar (zurb), he teas well, 
whence khuer (zurib), well, khueriyut (zuree- 
but), welfare, and inooklitar (moozturub), free, 
absolute, &c.; moo e soofued, the inverted fonn 
requiring the izafut e, which scofiied moo, 
white hair, would not, by page 6’8; moo-miyan, 
hair or slender-waisted, moo-shigaf-ee, hair split- 
er, -ing, may yet appear, also soofued-u, while 
lead, and soofued-ee, whiteness, &c.; puegham, 
message, pueghum-bur, messenger, prophet; ho- 
sukega, the third person singular masculine of 
the compound verb hosukna, \ be able to be, 
to can be, in which there can nlw be little in¬ 
tricacy to the reader; var-ee. friem^ffip. in the> 
vocative, ue, O! being understood, yaran,friends, 

* This being one of the tuuleelat, stated in 
page 415, is given ‘litre rather as an imperfect 
key to the rest, than an accurate account of if\ 
even, and the same difficulty will occur where- 
ever aeeoo wuoy are met with, as in the root 
khar above. 
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in common use for my lads! See.-, yawur-ee, like¬ 
wise means friendship, help-er, aid, &c.; tumeez 
(tuzreeb), discrimination, distinction, from nraz,* 
he separated, whence imtiyaz (iztirab), respect, 
ami moomtaz (marzturub), distinguished, illus¬ 
trious ; mootumueyiz (mootuzurrib), sagacious, 
discerning; furq (zurb), difference, iiraq (zirab), 
separation, absence, moofaruqut (mcozarubut), 
distance, See. ; tufreeq (tuzreeb), discrimination; 
1 ufarooq (tuzaroob), difference, mcotufurruq (mco- 
tuzurrub), different; siyuh, siyah, black, dark, 
siyah-ee, blackness, ink; gurd-ish, turning, revo¬ 
lution; gird, gurd, gurdee, gurdan, all denote 
something rotary, like gird-ab, a whirlpool or 
water, gird-bad, a whirlwind, sur-gurdan, a ver¬ 
tigo, shub-gurt)f a night-watch or pat role; luel 
o nuhar, night and day, Arabic words often in¬ 
troduced in Htndoostanee poetry; ek-san, uni¬ 
form ; jrTivv' (zurb), act, amil (zarib), actor, 
muumool (muzroob), habit, mopanrulut (mcoza- 
rubut), transaction; tire plural ma^amulat, is 


* Another of the tuuleelat, discussed in the 
■‘tast page, to aid the student mechanically 
through such forms, as they cannot be proper¬ 
ly explained within the compass of a Hindoo- 
anee grammar. 
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used, though in the singular; this, and many 
others in tins form, drop the final t entirely, 
whence moo,amulu, &c.; ilm (zirb), knowledge, 
alim (zarib), ’ knowing, muulooin (muzroob), 
known, uleem (zurceb), omniscient, tnuleem (tuz- 
reeb), teaching, mooullim (mcozurrib), teacher, 
mcoullum (mcozurrub), taught, mcotuullim 
(mcotuzurrib), a pupil, tuhscel (tuzreeb), acqui¬ 
sition, from hoosool (zooroob), gain, basil (zarib), 
advantage, muhsool (muzroob), collection, tax, 
mcohussil (mcozurrib), collector, danner; admee, 
properly adum-ee, a man, from Adum, Adam ; 
murdi adumee, a gentleman, is in great use 
among the Hindoostanees, though the deriva¬ 
tion be a little obscure; isee, is yihee, this very, 
inflected; wuqar (zurab), honour, from wuqr 
(zurb), the root also meaning zccigiit, dignity, See. 
whence tuoqeer (tuzreeb), honouring, mcowuq- 
qur (mcozurrub), honoured, and tira$y|cjpor (tu-» 
zurroob), &c. should they appear; alum, zt'orld, 
universe, whence alum-geer, epidemic , also a con¬ 
queror ; pueda, arated, made, and pueda-k. to 
create, pueda,ish, creation, produce, See.; kumal 
(zurab), perfection, lcamil (zarib), perfect, uk-^ 
mul (uzrub), very perfect; chahe ho, the aorist 
or subjunctive of chahna,*fo choose, which comes 
nearer our verb than the reader suspects, un- 

3 JL 
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(css he recollects that h and s are sometimes 
interchangeable, ho is the auxiliary sign, which 
the aorist can take as well as the indicative; 
uzeez (zurceb), dear , esteemed, from izzut (zir- 
but), honour, iuzaz (izrab), honouring, moouz- 
zuz (moozurrub), honoured, honourable; uor in 
this place implies, I think, for, because , since; 
chusjnn, eye, chushm-u, fountain, spectacles} 
khula,iq (zura.ib), plural of khulq (zurb), creat¬ 
ed being, kc. khaliq (zarib), creator, mukhlooq 
(niuzroob), creature, plural, mukhlooqat; 
khwar-ec, despicable-ness, &c. perhaps connect¬ 
ed with khar, a thorn; na-murd, unmanly (peo¬ 
ple) ; keene, the infl. of keenu, spite, whence 
keenu-kush-wur-ee, spite-ful-ness, shootoor-kee- 
nu, rancorous, chaving the spite of a camel, 
which generally bites the piece out; zooban, 
zuban, tongue,cspeech, language; zooban-ee, ver¬ 
bal; zajkap Ouraz, long or foul-tongued, abusive; 
toohmut (zoorbut), calumny, ittiham (iztirab), 
slandering, mcottuhim (moozturib), slanderous; 
ghat-ee, wily, from ghat, a snare, ambush ,• a 
very different word from ghat, a narrow pass 
or defile, which, by a bad military linguist, 
might be mistaken for each other, and thereby 
occasion, in critical situations, a great deal of 
ef to our arms; na-bu-kar, not for use , 
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worthless, good for nothing, also expressed by 
nukaru, nikumma, useless, waste, ike. ; nck-nam- 
ee, good-name, reputation; husud (zurub) envy, 
hasid, envious, 'muhsood, envied; duni, breath, 
duinu, asthma, dum-bund, speechless; dum is 
much used in composition ’for moment, ike. 
dumi murg, at the point of death, dum bu dum, 
constantly; qutl was explained in page. 414 ; 
mooqatulut (moozarubut), cartage, is likewise 
in use. Nuosheerwan, &e. the names of a 
king, a generous man, and a hero Mummed in 
Persian history; ta hum, or tuobhee, neverthe¬ 
less, still; nanri neko, good name, the j s re . 
dundant; yad-gar, manorial, assisting tin mc . 
niory; udl (zurb), udalut (zurabut), justice, acq 
just, iutidal (iztirab), moderation, mco,utudil 
(moozturib), moderate; sukhawiK (zurabut), ge¬ 
nerosity, sukhee (zureeb) generius, but one of 
the most difficult tuuleelat, notV^sily'Sxplain- 
ed here ; shuja.ut (zurabut) courage? slltjojau 
(zoorab), brave; bina (zirb) foundation, bailee 
(zarib), founder^ another of the tuuleelat; ju- 
han, the world; pa,e-dar, stable, from pae the 
foot, and dar, holder'; be-qurar, restless, qurar, 
(zurab) rest, stability; iqrar (izrab), promisk; 
mooqurrur (mcozurrub),, certain, ftiquvrcor (tu- 
zurroob), certainty; tuqreer(tuzreeb), declaration, 
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mooqir (moozrib) declaring, affirming; hoosn 
(zoorb), beauty, husun, huseen, (zurub, zureeb), 
beautiful, uhsun (uzrub), very beautiful; tuhseea 
(tuzrceb), praising, beautifying, melioration ; 
whence tuhseeni tuluffcoz, the euphony of speech; 
arizee, fleeting, from urz, representation, See .; 
muurooz (muzroob), represented; ariz, accident, 
See.; muhw, muho, absorbed in; jumal (zurab), 
beauty, jumeel #urecb), beautif ul; tujummool 
(tuzurroob), hstre; zuwal, decay, be zuwal, in¬ 
violate; mm', n ine, muefurosh, a wine merchant, 
<> hoorooi\?ooroob), pride, mugbroor (muzroob), 
proud> bud-must, intoxicated s zur-must, purse- 
proiu'i as must means drunk, lascivious, proud, 
hoojiyo is the future or precative of ho- 
jana, to become, Resembling those noted in page 
1 ‘ 42 ; khoomar (poorab), crop-sickness, from klnimr 
(zurb), leaven, ferment, khumeer (zureeb), fer¬ 
menting st. iiy.,Khmoor (muzroob), drunk, and 
some'others not much used; jooz, except, but, 
a sheet of paper, whence probably jooz wee, a 
little, f ere, and joozrus-ec, penetnoting, parsimoni¬ 
ous, attentive to minutucs durdi sur, headache, 
dd, heart, mind, breast. See. whence dil-dar, a 
beloved object, and a- vast quantity of other such 
compounds; a.eene, inflected by keefrom aeenu, 
"s numut, manner, used here as a fern, 
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postposition; glioobar, dust, gloom, ghoobar- 
aloodu, dusty, gloomy, dismal, dreary ; jis ko, jo, 
or juon, who, in tlie dative singular; kudoorut, 
impurity ; kisee se, the ablative of ko ec, any 
person. 

The scholar has no doubt by this time ac¬ 
quired a tolerable notion of Arabic roots and 
their derivatives, 'which will help him for¬ 
wards with all the rest, whether he may yet 
study the Arabic regularly or not, since, as a 
military officer merely, he never may find it so 
very essential as the Persian and Turkish must 
prove to those in civil and diplomatic situations 
in Asia. I hope the learner can give an Eng¬ 
lish version of Hadley's Hindoostanee story 
from the Arabic, which was it troduced in the 
preface merely to be contrasted with his jar- 
gonic farrago, under that title, at leteui^, if the 
reader still preserve patience ejrju-'h - to look 
at so curious a production, ungrammatical and 
absurd in the extreme, but on£ that continues, 
some how or other, to be palmed on unexperi¬ 
enced youths annually, to a considerable amount, 
by men interested in keeping up the deceptiofc 
as long as possible. The only tollable part of 
Hadley’s Grammar of Jargon, as he calls it, 
having been purloined from my labours,*! have 
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a better right than any man to speak out and 
expose the imposition in the Preface to public 
notice, which will, I trust, at last prove effec¬ 
tual. 

Though the materials of the present Volume 
be not perhaps arranged in the best possible 
manner, I believe they will be found so full 
and distinct, that any man, with adequate ta¬ 
lents for such an office, may form from the 
whole a very complete course of lectures on 
'the Hindoostanee language. If every word, 
with its meaning, in the foregoing pages, be 
diligently collected and formed into a regular 
vocabulary, to be reversed also at leisure, the 
• - be in possession of a most use¬ 
rs: .. his first outset, without the 

< , • ;ery of conning the whole by 

h i :arning the languages of the 

I . nciple stated in page 62, will 

b the best effects, the practice 

c. ■ ■ ■ . :quently inculcated. 

ding up this Volume, I shall 
£ow present the student with a wild plaintive 
ode from Yyqeen, which has always been ad- 
as the most hafipy of that poet’s effu- 










